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HE design of establishing a college 
in New York was fifty years or more 
in contemplation before it was car- 

ried into effect. Active measures began 
to be taken in 1746, at which time pro- 
vision was made by law for raising money 
by public lotteries. Five years later, in 
i751, the proceeds of these lotteries, about 
seventeen thousand dollars, were vested in 
trustees. The fact that two-thirds of the 
trustees of this educational fund were in 
communion with the Church of England, 
and some of these were also vestrymen of 
Trinity Church, excited opposition to the 
scheme and delayed the procurement of 
a royal charter. The friends of the enter- 
prise proceeded, however, with the ar- 
rangements for opening the college, and 
elected a president. 

The president chosen was the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson of Stratford, Connecticut. 
He was fifty-eight years of age at the 
time. ‘The uncertainty with regard to 
the charter, and his advancing years, made 
him hesitate to accept the presidency. As 
he was assured that the project was likely 
to come to nothing if he did not, he con- 
sented to make a trial, and came to New 
York in April, 1754. He entered upon 
the duties of the presidency in the follow- 
ing July, on the 17th of which month he 
began, in the school-house belonging to 
Trinity Church, the instruction of the first 
class of students, eight in number, admitted 
to the nascent institution. 

The charter of King’s College, the grant- 
ing of which had been bitterly opposed, 
finally passed the seals on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 31, 1754, from which day the college 
dates its official existence. After the gov- 
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ernors named in the charter had qualified, 
Trinity Church, according to a promise 
previously made, conveyed to them for the 
college a portion of a grant of land, known 
as the A7vzg’s Farme, with the stipulation 
that its president forever, for the time be- 
ing, should be a communicant of the Epis- 
copal Church, and that proper selections 
from the liturgy of that church should be 
used in the religious services of the col- 
lege. ‘This stipulation, which was also 
contained in the royal charter, caused a 
great deal of angry controversy. Some of - 
the gentlemen named as governors, ¢.g. 
Archibald Kennedy and William Living- 
ston, declined to qualify or to serve, and 
the incipient university was subjected to a 
great deal of obloquy as a church estab- 
lishment and a probable supporter of royal 
prerogative. ‘The fear of exclusiveness 
and of toryism was perhaps natural at the 
time, but, as events proved, was really not 
well founded. 

The charter itself denied to the college 
the right to exclude any one from its bene- 
fits, immunities, or privileges (except the 
privilege of being president), on account 
of his particular tenets in matters of re- 
ligion. One of the first acts of the govern- 
ors, after qualifying in May, 1755. was to 
adopt unanimously the proposal of the 
senior minister of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church, himself one of the gov- 
ernors, asking for an additional charter ; 
which charter was granted, and delivered 
to the governors at a subsequent meeting 
in the same month of May, providing : 
“That the Dutch shall here enjoy the Lib- 
erty of their Consciences in Divine Wor- 
ship and Church Discipline . . . there may 
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and shall be in the said College, a Profes- 
sor of Divinity of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church, for the Instruction of such 
Youth as may intend to devote themselves 
to the sacred Ministry in those Churches, 
in this Our Province of New York, ... 
such Professor shall be from ‘Time to Time, 
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and at all Times hereafter, nominated, 
chosen and appointed by the Ministers, 
Elders and Deacons of the Reformed Prot- 
estant Dutch Church, in the City of New 
York, for the Time being, when they shall 
see fit to make such Nomination, Choice 
and Appointment . provided always, 
such professor so to be chosen from Time 
to Time by them, be a Member of, and in 
Communion with the said Reformed Prot- 
estant Dutch Church.” 

No advantage of this provision seems 
ever to have been taken. The fear that 
the college would be a bulwark of royal 
prerogative was contrary to the history of 
educational institutions generally, and, in 
the crucial period that occurred about 
twenty years after the establishment of the 
college, was shown to be groundless as to 
King’s College. The Rev. Myles Cooper, 
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a Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, who 
came from England in 1762 to assist Dr. 
Johnson and succeeded to the presidency 
in 1763, indeed espoused the royalist side 
in the fierce controversies that immediately 
preceded the Revolutionary War ; but his 
course cost him his place, and compelled 
him to flee the country. He went 
to England in the early part of 1775, 
and did not return. In a sermon 
preached before the University of 
Oxford, December 13, 1776, in which 
he assigned “ the Causes of the pres- 
ent Rebellion in America,” he feel- 
ingly refers to his own efforts in the 
royal cause and his hasty departure 
as follows: “The Remonstrances of 
his Majesty’s well-affected and Loyal 
Subjects could avail but little; the 
voice of Reason, drowned in the din 
of licentious Tumult, was not to be 
heard ; and they, whether Speakers, 
or Writers, or Printers, who endeav- 
ored to withstand the Torrent, were 
treated with the greatest insolence, 
abuse, and insult, —to which permit 
ME to add, That Some of them were 
in the utmost danger of suffering the 
very last of human evils, by open 
violence, or more private Assassina 
tion.” 

Notwithstanding the example and 
the influence of President Cooper, 
the graduates and the students of the 
college gave ample evidence of their 
loyalty to the cause of the people. 
Alexander Hamilton, a student in 
one of the younger classes at the time, 
is said to have entered the lists against 
the president and to have worsted him 
in the argument. King’s College indeed 
played a conspicuous part in securing 
and confirming the independence of the 
United States. The names of Richard 
Harison, John Jay, Egbert Benson, Robert 
R. Livingston, Gouverneur Morris, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, with those of others who 
arrived at less distinction but did effective 
service, as Henry Rutgers, John Doughty, 
Philip Pell, Edward Dunscomb, Robert 
Troup, etc., testify to the influence of the 
college in council and in action. _ Its influ- 
ence in the church is attested by the fact 
that it furnished, in Samuel Provoost and 
Benjamin Moore, the first and the second 
bishop, respectively, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in New York. 
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The educational advantages offered by 
the college in its first period are set forth 
in the following extract from a document 
found among the papers left by President 
Cooper, and presumed to have been written 
by him about the year 1773: “‘ The Gov- 
ernors of the College have been enabled 
to extend their plan of education almost 
as diffusely as any college in Europe, herein 
being taught, by proper masters and_ pro- 
fessors who are chosen by the governors 
and president, divinity, natural law, physics, 
logic, ethics, mathematics, metaphysics, 
natural philosophy, astronomy, geography, 
history, chronology, rhetoric, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, modern languages, the 4ed/c 
lettres, and whatever else of literature may 
tend to accomplish the pupils as scholars 
and gentlemen. ‘To the college is also an- 
nexed a grammar school for the due prep- 
aration of those who propose 
to complete their education 
with the arts and sciences.” 

The activities of the college 
were practically suspended 
during the Revolutionary War, 
though some instruction ap- 
pears to have been given. Early 
in 1776 the college building 
was converted into a military 
hospital, and the college re- 
mained in abeyance for eight 
years. It was then revived, 
May 1, 1784, by act of the 
legislature, and placed, under 
the name of Columbia College, 
in charge of what proved to 
be a temporary government, 
viz., the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New 
York. The first student of the 
college under its new name 
was DeWitt Clinton. On the 

3th of April, 1787, the legis- 
lature of the state of New York 
passed an act reviving the 
original charter with amend- 
ments, ordaining ‘That the 
style of the said Corporation 
shall be The Trustees of Co- 
lumbia College in the city of 
New York,” abolishing ex 
officio membership of its gov- 
erning body, cancelling the 
requirements that the presi- 
dent should hold a certain form 
of religious belief and that a 
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certain form of prayer should be used in 
the morning and evening services of the 
college, and at the same time naming a 
body of twenty-nine trustees. This body 
of trustees, after it became reduced by 
resignation of its members, or otherwise, to 
twenty-four, was made a self-perpetuating 
body. Under this government the college 
has since remained. 

The first president of Columbia College 
was William Samuel Johnson, son of the 
first president of King’s College. When 
he became president in 1787, he was in 
the sixtieth year of his age. He was a 
man of learning and piety, distinguished 
as a jurist and a statesman. He was the 
first senator in Congress chosen by the state 
of Connecticut, and combined the duties 
of the presidency and the senatorship till 
the sittings of Congress were removed to 
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Philadelphia, when he resigned the sena- 
torship. He continued president of the 
college till 1800, and conducted the office 
with dignity, usefulness, and honor. 
Immediately upon the revival and _ re- 
christening of the college, its governing 
body began its rehabilitation. ‘The scheme 
projected in 1784, involving, as it did, 
Faculties of Arts, Divinity, Medicine and 
Law, was too extensive to be practicable 
with an income from real and_ personal 
property that did not exceed twelve hun- 
dred pounds. During the control of the 
Regents, 1784-1787, there appear to have 
been appointed eight professors in the 
Faculty of Arts and six professors in the 
Faculty of Medicine. ‘Their terms were, 
for the most part, brief, and when the trus 
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tees were placed in charge, and Mr. John- 
son became president, there were but three 
professors in each of the faculties men- 
tioned. ‘There were thirty-nine students 
in the college at the time, and the annual 
income was about thirteen hundred and 
thirty pounds. One of the students in 
these early years was John Randolph, 
afterwards celebrated as “of Roanoke,” 


who entered the freshman class in 1788 
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and proceeded regularly through to his 
junior year. 
The medical faculty was reorganized in 


1792, and a 


professorship of law was es 
tablished in 1793. For seventy years 
after the revival of the charter in 1787, 
it may Le said, however, that the income 
of the institution from its property was too 
meagre to permit any effective attempt to 
go beyond “the instruction of youth in 
the learned languages and liberal arts and 
as practised in the subgraduate 
a literary college. ‘That this 
function was well discharged is fully evi 
denced by the catalogue of graduates, 
“rich in noble names.” = During this 
period, many of her own alumni, « 


sciences ” 


course of 


o. 
Nathaniel F. Moore, class of 1802, the 
refined scholar and writer; John 


MecVickar, class of 1804, professor 
of philosophy and_ political econ- 
omy ; James Renwick, class of 1807, 
a physicist and writer ef wide re 
pute; Charles Anthon, 
i815, the classical scholar, whose 
labors in his chosen field “ consti 
tuted an era in that department of 
learning” ; Henry James Anderson, 
class of 1818, the accomplished 
linguist and profound mathemati- 
cian; Henry Drisler, class of 1839, 


class of 


the distinguished — lexicographer, 
filled chairs of instruction in_ the 
lege that had trained them. 


‘*Her sons have come to honor, 
and reflected back honor upon her. 
They have taken high rank, each 
in his own department of life ; they 
have distinguished themselves at 
he bar; worn and kept unsoiled 
the ermine robe ; stood prominent 
in the councils of the nation ; main 
tained its honor abroad; fought 
gallantly under its banner in the 
field ; have poured the strains of 
holy eloquence from the sacred desk, 
and have had the mitre as a crown 
of honor on their brow. And even the 
less distinguished mass of her alumni have 
carried with them from her halls an endur- 
ing fondness for classical studies, and a 
classic purity of taste, which have borne out 
that high repute for classical superiority 
which has been so generally bestowed.” 
(Address before the alumni of Columbia 
College, October 5, 1842, by Hugh Smith, 
1).1)., Rector of St. Peter’s Church, N.Y.) 
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In 1854, favorable disposal was made, 
by sale and lease, of a portion of the prop- 
erty owned by the college. In anticipa- 
tion of this, the trustees had, a year previ- 
ously, appointed a committee to inquire 
into the best method of using the expected 
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‘1. Aschool is established, called the 
School of Letters, in which shall be pur- 
sued the following studies : — 
* Moral and mental philosophy, includ- 
ing an analysis of the moral and _ intellect- 
ual powers : zesthetics, or the principles of 
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increase of revenue in liberalizing and ex- 
tending the course of instruction. This 
committee applied itself to the work en- 
trusted to it with great zeal. It made an 
extended examination of various systems 
of education, reported from time to time, 
and finally completed a statute, which, 
after discussion and some amendment, 
was adopted by the trustees, July 6, 1857. 
When the state of education throughout 
the country as it existed at that time, a 
third of a century ago, is considered, this 
statute shows very great knowledge, fore- 
sight, and wisdom. It contains within it- 
self the potential university, and nearly all 
the progress and extension that have char- 
acterized the course of Columbia College 
of late years seem but a carrying out of 
the plan set forth in it. This statute, after 
making provision for an extended and 
very liberal undergraduate course, pro- 
vided further for a university course of 
study as follows:— — 

* Tectures shall be delivered in the col- 
lege, which shall be conducted in three 
distinct schools. They shall be open to 
any person, under such regulations as the 
trustees may from time to time prescribe. 


taste and art; the history of philosophy ; 
appropriate literature of the Greeks and 
Romans ; oriental and modern languages, 
as far as possible ; comparative philology ; 
ethnology. 

“2, A-school is established, called the 
School of Science, in which shall be pur- 
sued the following studies : — 

“Mechanics and physics, astronomy, 
chemistry and mineralogy, geology and 
paleontology, engineering, mining and 
metallurgy, arts of design, history of 
science, natural history, physical geog- 
raphy. 

“3. A school is established, called the 
School of Jurisprudence, in which shall be 
pursued the following studies : — 

“History, political economy, political 
philosophy, the principles of national and 
international law, civil and common law, 
the writings of the Greeks and Romans, 
and of the modern civilians and _ jurists, 
appropriate to the last three subjects. 

“The conjunction of the above three 
schools shall form the university course. 

“Any person who may enter either of 
the said schools may receive the degree 
of master of arts, after having pursued for 
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a space of time not less than two years, to 
the satisfaction of the trustees and faculty, 
such of the studies thereof, and under such 
regulations as the trustees may from time 
to time prescribe. 

“There shall be fellowships, with or 
without stipends, to be filled by the Board 
of Trustees, upon such examination, and 
upon such rules and regulations as may 
hereafter be prescribed.” 

A full execution of the scheme was not 
attempted at the time for want of the req- 
uisite funds. ‘The Faculty of Arts was en- 
larged by the addition of Professors Charles 
A. Joy, Charles Davies, William G. Peck, 
Charles Murray Nairne, and Francis Lie- 
ber. In November, 1858, a university 
course, necessarily less extensive than the 
statute called for, was opened, and _ lec- 
tures were delivered by Mr. George P. 
Marsh, Professors Arnold Guyot and ‘Theo- 
dore W. Dwight, and others ; but the en- 
couragement given by the -public was not 
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sufficient, and the course was _ relinquished 
after one year’s trial. The present law 
school was, however, an immediate out- 
come of that tentative university course. 

As was indicated in a previous part of 
this article, the college early provided for 
instruction in law. In 1793, James Kent 
was appointed Professor of Law, and de- 
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livered a course of lectures. He held 
that appointment for five years. Thirty 
years afterwards, in 1823, he was again 
appointed, and it was during the period 
of this last appointment that he delivered 
the courses of lectures which developed 
into the first two volumes of his famous 
commentaries. In 1848, William Betts 
was made Professor of Law in the place 
of Chancellor Kent, who had died not 
long before. In the following winter, Mr. 
Betts delivered a course of lectures on 
international law. But the law lectures 
seem to have been intermittent ; they led 
to no degree, and for several years prior 
to 1858 there was no systematic instruc- 
tion in law given in any public institution 
in New York City. Several attempts had 
been made to establish a course of legal 
instruction in the city, and had failed of 
The establishment of the Colum- 
bia College Law School under the extraor- 
dinary professor who, in the course of a 


success. 





few years, attracted attention to it from 
all sides, was a distinct and very great 
advantage to the legal profession, in pro- 


viding a systematic and comprehensive 
course of instruction different from and 


superior to that which had ever prevailed 
in that branch of learning. “ Professor 
Dwight, who has a reputation throughout 
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the whole Union as the greatest living 
American teacher of law, has in substance 
founded and keeps alive, simply by his 
own capacity as a teacher, one of the best 
schools of law, in which one generation of 
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the part of the students, and by familiar 
expositions given by thoroughly qualified 
instructors. In the adoption of this method 
of instruction by daily recitation, the cus- 
tom, usually observed at that time and sub- 





elements 
of English law which, according to a cer- 
tain number of good people, cannot be 


pupils after another learns those 


taught from a professor’s chair.” (A. V. 
Dicey, now Professor of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Aacmillan’s Magasine, 
Vol. XXV., p. 127.) “ Better law teaching 
than Mr. Dwight’s it is hardly possible 
to imagine ; it would be worth an English 
student’s while to cross the Atlantic to at- 
tend his course.” (Professor James Bryce, 
author of Zhe American Commonwealth, 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, Vol. XXV., p. 
209.) 

One of the chief objects of the school 
was to impart to the study of jurisprudence 
a more scientific character, and to incul- 
cate a knowledge of legal principles by 


the constant drill or oral recitations on 


sequently in similar institutions, of teaching 
by the mere reading of lectures to the 
students, was designedly much qualified, 
and this essential feature of the plan upon 
which the school was founded for a long 
period constituted its distinguishing char- 
acteristic as compared with other law 
schools. ‘The entire direction of the 
school, and for many years a very large 
part of the entire instruction, was under 
Professor Dwight, personally. Francis Lie- 
ber, Professor of History in the college, 
gave, 1860-72, a yearly course of lectures 
upon those special subjects in which he 
had gained great distinction for his learning, 
originality, and independence of thought, 
extensive research and sound judgment, 
namely, the history of political literature, 
the origin, development, objects and history 
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of political society, constitutional govern 
ment, etc. Lectures were also delivered 
by Professor Ordronaux on medical juris 
prudence, and by the accomplished Profes- 
sor Charles Murray Nairne upon the ethics 
of jurisprudence. As originally designed, 
the course of study occupied two years, 
and was so arranged that a complete review 
was given during each year of the subjects 
embraced within it. The two years’ plan 
continued until 1888. At that time, after 
a thorough examination of the best methods 


of extending the scientific study of the law, 
a three years’ course was decided upon, 
and all students who entered the school 
for the first time in 1888 and thereafter 
were required, as a condition for a degree, 
to attend regularly for the entire three 
years’ course. ‘The extension 
principally in this: there was to be given 
as complete a view as practicable of as 
many of the subjects of private law as 
could be treated in the three years; the 
curriculum was to provide a course of at 


consisted 
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least ten lectures upon the sources of the 
different branches of law and their relation 
to each other, and in the studies of the 
third year, two elective one of 
private law, and the other of international 
and public law and comparative jurispru 
dence. During the present year provision 
has been made, by the addition of two 
professors and of several lecturers, to carry 
out to the fullest extent and with the great- 
est efficiency the enlarged scheme laid 
down ; so that it seems more than proba- 
ble that the success of the school, under 


courses, 


its accomplished warden, will be continued 
in the more extended course undertaken. 

A medical faculty was established in 
King’s College in 1767, and consisted at 
first of six professors. ‘Three of these 
professors, Doctors Middleton, Jones and 
Bard, were the most active promoters of 
the New York Hospital, and the first sug 
gestion relative to its establishment was 
made in a delivered by Ir. 
Samuel Bard at the college commence- 
ment, at which the college granted its 
first degree in medicine, in May, 1769. 


discourse 
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On the revival of the college in 1784, the 
regents re-established the medical faculty ; 
and in 1792, the trustees of Columbia 
College placed that faculty on a better 
footing than ever before by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Samuel Bard as dean, and of 
several of the most eminent physicians of 
the day as professors. This faculty was 
discontinued in 1813, because of the es- 
tablishment, a few years previously, of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. No 
degrees in medicine were given by Colum- 
bia College after 1810 for fifty years, and 
the whole number of such graduates, 1769- 
1810, was thirty-five, of whom one> was 
Valentine Mott, the great surgeon, who 
was the solitary graduate of the class of 
1800. 

In June, 1860, by an agreement between 
the trustees of the two institutions, the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons became the 
Medical Department of Columbia College. 
“By this means a union was effected be- 
tween the two oldest and most prominent 
institutions in the state for general aca- 
demic and professional education. In 
their earlier history they had already been 
connected with each other. When the 
medical lectures of Columbia College were 
suspended in 1813, it was only that the same 
professors might continue their courses un- 
der the new organization, and for more 
than ten years thereafter they constituted 
the Faculty of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons.” (Dadton’s Fist. Coll, 
Pays. and Surg., p. 106.) The first class 
after the union that received diplomas 
from Columbia College was that of 1860, 
fifty-three in number. 

The history of the Medical Department 
from 1860 to 1887 is a history of steady 
and sure growth. During that period, the 
alumni became actively interested in its 
welfare, and contributed to it funds for 
special purposes, as well as their constant 
influence and encouragement ; improved 
methods of instruction and examinations 
were introduced, demonstrative apparatus 
and collections were increased, the Col- 
lege Clinics grew greatly in number, the 
term was lengthened, the requirements for 
graduation raised, and medica! education 
generally placed upon a_ higher plane. 
Toward the close of the period, the build- 
ing at Twenty-third Street and Fourth 
Avenue was taxed beyond its capacity, and 
the need of enlarged accommodations be- 
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came imperative. With the 
need came also the generous benefactor 
to supply it. “In October, 1884, Mr. 
William Henry Vanderbilt gave to the in- 
stitution the land which it now occupies, 
comprising nearly half the block between 
Fifty-ninth and Sixtieth Streets, Ninth and 
Tenth Avenues, and a fund of three 
hundred thousand dollars for the erection 
thereon of new buildings. As the cost of 
the land was two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, the value of the whole donation was 
half a million.” (Dalton’s Hist. Coll. 
Phys. and Surg., p. 156.) ‘The building 
so opportunely provided for was ready 
for occupancy in the fall of 1887, and the 
annual medical session was opened in it 
on October 3 of that year. In the same 
year, 1887, two important measures were 
determined upon and promulgated, viz. : 
the requirement of an entrance examina- 
tion in English, Latin and Mathematics, 


imperative 
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equivalent to that required for entrance 
to a literary college of good standing, and 
a three years’ medical course in the college 
as a prerequisite to graduation. These 
changes went into effect in the fall of 
1888. The scholastic year extends from 
the first of October to the middle of June, 
and the curriculum is “so arranged as to 
carry the student in regular order from 














one year to another, beginning with the 
general and elementary branches and end- 
ing with the more specific and practical.” 
(Dalton’s History, %. 195.) 

In 1887, then, the Medical Department 
of Columbia College took a long leap for- 
ward. ‘The buildings which it occupies 
are thoroughly equipped in the very best 
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manner, and it is believed that no such 
plant for medical instruction, both theo- 
retical and practical, exists elsewhere upon 
this continent. The laboratories for special 
work in bacteriology and microscopy, in 
physiology, etc., and the facilities for clini- 
cal instruction are unsurpassed. In addi- 
tion to the college building proper, two 
additional buildings upon the same plot of 
land have been built and endowed by mem- 
bers of the family of the late Mr. Vander- 
bilt, viz.: the Sloane Maternity Hospital 
and the Vanderbilt Clinic. 

The hospital building was erected by 
William Douglas Sloane, at a cost of about 
two hundred thousand dollars. It contains 
thirty-nine beds, which are all endowed 
and free in perpetuity, by the gift of Mrs. 
Sloane, a daughter of the late William H. 
Vanderbilt. ‘The service here is under the 
exclusive direction of the professors of 
midwifery at the college. The resident 
physicians, two in number, are appointed 
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from among the graduates of this medical 
school. ‘The members of the graduating 
class in medicine are divided into sections 
of six; one section is on duty each week 
of the term. ‘The students occupy during 
this week of service rooms in the McLane 
Dormitory, upon the hospital grounds, free 
of charge ; these rooms are connected by 
electric wire with the hospital, thus enab- 
ling the occupant to attend, at a moment’s 
From the time 
of the opening of the hospital to May, 


notice, emergency cases. 


1890, a period of two years and _ five 
months, over nine hundred cases have 
been, treated. ‘These, with their proper 


proportion of operations, and with the sub- 
sequent treatment of women and _ infants, 
have afforded invaluable bed-side expe- 
rience to the students. No charge is made 
for these privileges, and no similar expe- 
rience can be obtained at any other school 
in this country. Prior to the creation of 
this hospital, students of medicine were 
obliged to go abroad in order to obtain a 
practical education in this branch of their 
profession. 

The Vanderbilt Clinic was built and en- 
dowed, at a cost of two hundred and _ fifty 
thousand dollars, by the four sons of the 
late William H. Vanderbilt, each contribut- 
ing an equal sum, as a memorial of their 
father. It provides a fully equipped dis- 
pensary service for the sick poor, and for 
the medical school, whose professors have 
entire charge of its practice, a field for ex- 
tended and practical clinical instruction 
and research in all branches. Every variety 
of ambulant disease can be seen and stud- 
ied here, and the students of the school 
have free access to all its departments. 
The building contains numerous small 
rooms for the direct practical teaching of 
diagnosis and treatment to groups of learn- 
ers, and a theatre, which accommodates 


about four hundred persons, for clinical 
lectures. No charge is made to the stu- 
dents for the educational advantages 


afforded by the Clinic ; in fact, attendance 
is compulsory under the new curriculum. 
During the year 1889 over one hundred 
and two thousand persons were treated in 
the Vanderbilt Clinic. 

The President of the College of Physi- 


cians and Surgeons is Dr. James W. 
McLane. ‘To professional skill of high 


order he joins great business and adminis- 
trative capacity, the tact and address of a 
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man of the world ; and to him more, per- 
haps, than to any other living person is 
due the present effective condition of the 
Medical Department of Columbia College. 

A great step in advance was made by 
Columbia College in 1864, in organizing a 
School of Mines and Metallurgy. In the 
year 1863, a year of great gloom in the 
affairs of the country, the project of estab- 
lishing such a school began to be agitated. 
The necessity of developing the material 
resources of the country, the great atten- 
tion which was then directed to the vast 
mineral riches of the West, made this a 
favorable time for founding a school which 
should have for its especial object the de- 
velopment and utilization of that source of 
natural wealth. The estabtishment of the 
School of Mines, though a direct following 
out of the purpose of the trustees expressed 
several years before, was due to the exer 
tions and the influence of Thomas Egles- 
ton. In March, 1863, he drew up a plan, 
setting forth the object of the school, out- 
lining a course of instruction, and giving 
an estimate of its cost. It is a commen- 
tary on the resources of the college at that 
time, that while the trustees approved the 
plan as one likely to promote the interests 
of the college and of the community at 
large, nevertheless, so small was the in- 
come of the college that the necessary out- 
lay, which was estimated at between seven- 
teen and eighteen thousand dollars, was 
regarded as inexpedient, if not imprac- 
ticable. ‘The trustees, however, set apart 
rooms in the college building for a min- 
eralogical and geological cabinet, expended 
the necessary amount for fitting up cases 
for specimens, etc., and on February 1, 
1864, made Mr. Egleston Professor, with- 
out salary, of Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
In the following autumn Francis IL. Vinton 
and Charles F. Chandler were appointed 
Professors, respectively, of Mining Engi- 
neering and Chemistry. Several professors 
of the college volunteered their services 
in their respective departments, and on 
‘Tuesday, November 15, 1864, the School 
of Mines was opened in a basement of the 
old college building in Forty-ninth Street. 
The success of the school was immediate 
and great. It was the first school of its 
kind in the country. When it was begun 
there was scarcely any such thing as the 
science of mining adapted to American 
needs. The school did much to supply it. 
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Through the excellence of the engineers 
it sent into the field, it did much to compel 
the employment of technically educated 
men in the working of mines, a service 
of conspicuous advantage. The entering 
wedge of common sense into the hard prej- 
udice against study and skill was largely 
due to this school, which a writer in the 
North American Review for January, 1871, 
declared had “ already become one of the 
best schools in the world ; more scientific 
than Freiburg, more practical than Paris.” 

The intent of the School of Mines, as 
first established, was the thorough equip- 
ment of mining engineers and metallur- 
gists; but the trustees, in giving it their 
encouragement and support, had fully in 
mind the development of the plan of 1857. 
They spoke of it and urged it upon the 
friends of the college and of education, 
as the first step in the direction of a school 
of science as a part of the university courses 
in the college. ‘The school has justified 
the statement of the trustees ; it soon en 
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larged its boundaries, and has become a 
school of Civil Engineering, of Applied 
Chemistry, of Geology, of Architecture, of 
Sanitary Engineering, of Electrical Engi- 
neering. It isa school of Applied Science, 
though the name by which it first became 
known, and which belongs really to but 
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Courtyard of Columbia College — Entrance to Library 


one of its courses, is still its official desig- 
nation. 

The collections belonging to the school 
are of the first order. It would be im- 
possible, within the limits of this article, 
to give an adequate idea of their extent 
and variety. They include models of mine 
shafts, ventilators, hoisting engines, shak- 
ing tables, stamps, crushers, mining ma- 
chines, blasting apparatus, etc.; caloric 
and gas engines, a Fairbanks testing ma- 


chine, a seventy-five ton Emery testing 
machine, models of transmissive machinery 
and kinematic combinations, etc. ; models 
of beams, beam joints, roof and_ bridge 
trusses, bridges, canal locks, etc. ; a cabi- 
net of minerals, comprising about thirty 
thousand specimens arranged in cases, and 
including collections illustrating the physi- 
cal characters of minerals, etc.; a com- 
plete collection of metallurgical products, 
illustrating the different stages of the type 
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process used in the extraction of each metal 
in this country and in Europe ; an exten- 
sive collection of models of furnaces; a 
geological collection of over one hundred 
thousand specimens, including a systematic 
series of the rocks and fossils characteristic 
of each geological epoch, believed to give 
the fullest representation of our mineral 
resources of any collection yet made; a 
paleontological series, including the larg- 
ést collection of fossil plants in the coun- 
try, containing over two hundred species, 
of which representatives are not known to 
exist elsewhere ; the most extensive series 
of fossil fishes in America; fine skeletons 
of the great Irish elk, the New Zealand 
moas, etc. ; several thousand specimens of 
materials and products, arranged in a cabi- 
net of industrial chemistry ; an architect- 
ural collection of books and _ illustrative 
matter, containing, among other things, 
complete sets of bound volumes of archi- 
tectural periodicals, including nearly all 
the prominent publications of England, 
France, and the United States, and about 
eight thousand photographs of architect- 
ural subjects, covering the whole range of 
architectural history, from the Sphinx and 
the Pyramids of Egypt to the “ cottages ” 
of Newport and the “ Auditorium” at 
Chicago. 

In all its departments the school has 
bred, and continues to breed, well-trained, 
self-reliant, and reliable men, whose ser- 
vices are largely and continuously in de- 
mand as teachers, chemists, geologists, 
metallurgists, engineers, and architects. 
Two of the courses, namely, those of sani- 
tary engineering and electrical engineering, 
are courses for the graduates of the School 
of Mines, and other schools of like grade 
and standing. These courses, and others 
that are likely to follow them as university 
courses, are but the natural sequence of 
the efforts which the school has made from 
the beginning to promote advanced courses 
and original research. All the university 
scientific courses throughout the college 
(excepting the Medical Department) have 
just been placed by the trustees in charge 
of the faculty of this -school, and the 
School of Mines, as a natural crown to its 
labors, is now not only a school of applied 
science, but also a university school of 
mathematics and pure science. 

The development of the School of 
Mines, the carrying on of the School of 
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Law, and efforts to put the financial affairs 
of the college upon a proper basis, occu- 
pied the attention of the college sufficiently 
for several years. 

In 1880, a School of Political Science 
was opened. Professor John McVickar 
had delivered, in 1818 and subsequently, 
courses of lectures on political economy, 
the first, perhaps, that were ever delivered 
in an American college. Instruction in 
political science was part of the university 
plan of the trustees, and Professor Francis 
Lieber, by the importance he gave it in 
connection with his historical and legal 
lectures, laid the basis for its fuller develop- 
ment in the college; but no scheme of 
systematic, extended, and independent in- 
struction in the subject was provided for 
till the establishment of this school, the 
initiation of which was due to John W. 
Burgess, Professor of History, Political 
Science, and International Law since 1876. 

The purpose of the school is to give a 
complete general view of all the subjects 
both of internal and of external public 
polity from the threefold point of view of 
history, law, and philosophy. Its prime 
aim is, therefore, the development of all 
the branches of political science. Its sec- 
ondary and practical objects are: first, to 
fit young: men for all the political branches 
of the public service ; second, to give an 
adequate economic and legal training to 
those who intend to make journalism their 
profession ; third, to supplement, by courses 
in public law and comparative jurispru- 
dence, the instruction in private municipal 
law offered by the Law School ; fourth, to 
educate teachers of political science. 

The work done by this school has been 
of the highest order, and has merited and 
received the commendations of eminent 
men and competent judges in this country 
and abroad. Not only has it served a 
most valued end in the studies of the great 
questions with which it deals, and con- 
ferred distinction upon the college, but it 
has also, through the writings of the pro- 
fessors and the admirable Pofitical Science 
Quarterly, which it established and now 
conducts, disseminated sound views on 
political subjects of fundamental impor- 
tance and stimulated political and eco- 
nomic research. Professor Gustav Cohn, 
in Schmoller’s Jahrbuch, 1889, says of the 
Quarterly: “This review makes a most 
favorable impression: we find here that 
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for several years. 
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scientific atmosphere which we are accus- 
tomed to breathe in the technical reviews 
of Germany. It deserves all the more 
credit in that it discusses, in this spirit, 
not purely theoretic problems only, but 
the vital political and economic questions 
of the great Republic. It portrays for us, 
in its series of annual volumes, the most 
important and the most mooted questions 
of the day, and introduces to us, at the 
same time, the strongest of the American 
writers on political science.” 

In 1880, the trustees also authorized an 
extensive system of post-graduate instruc- 
tion throughout the college. Advanced 
courses have since grown steadily, but 
their development, being largely the con- 
cern of individual departments rather than 
of individual faculties, has been somewhat 
irregular. No serious difficulty has ever 
arisen from this somewhat anomalous mode 
of growth, but confusion might at any time 
occur from lack of definiteness and single- 
ness of control. One of the first official acts 
of President Low was to arrange a scheme 
of proper university organization. As a 
result, the college has now a University 
Council, which is charged with the general 
supervision of university work as a whole, 
and university faculties of Philosophy, 
Science, and Jurisprudence, the last repre- 
sented now by the faculties of Law and 
Political Science, each with its own special 
function — thus practically carrying into 
effect, after the lapse of thirty-three years, 
the requirements of the Statute of 1857. 

The library of the college began with 
the college itself. The contributions of 
the founders and friends, and particularly 
a gift from the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, laid the founda- 
tion of a collection of books when books 
were scarce in America. This library disap- 
peared during the Revolution, and scarcely 
a book can now with certainty be identi- 
fied as having belonged to it. The growth 
of the library, on the revival of the college 
after the Revolution, was slow and gradual. 
It has received some important gifts, among 
them the law libraries of William Samuel 
Johnson, the first president of Columbia 
College and one of the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States, and of 
John Jay, the first Chief Justice of the 
United States ; the mathematical library of 
the late Professor Henry James Anderson, 
presented by the alumni; a collection ob- 
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tained through the gift of several thousand 
dollars by A. A. Low, Esq., father of Presi- 
dent Low; and the fine collection be- 
queathed by Stephen Whitney Phoenix, 
consisting of seven thousand choice vol- 
umes, many of great value. With the 
founding of the allied schools, separate 
libraries of considerable extent had been 
formed. 

The present library building was com- 
pleted in 1883. The several libraries were 
then united into one, and a broad and 
liberal policy of administration and devel- 
opment adopted. The entire collection 
did not, at the time, exceed fifty thousand 
volumes. It has since more than doubled, 
and is now growing at the rate of one 
thousand volumes a month, and is sur- 
passed in number by but two university 
libraries in America, and in usefulness by 
none. It is open throughout the entire 
year from half past eight in the morning 
until ten at night, and no student or inves- 
tigator who comes to it is turned away. 
While it loans books to officers, students 
and alumni only, it is practically free for 
study and research to all who have occa- 
sion to use a library for scholarly purposes. 
The ample funds which the trustees place 
at its disposal render it possible to have 
at hand the newest and latest material, and 
in many particulars it can challenge com- 
parison with any collection of books in the 
country. What the authorities of the col- 
lege have really done within the past ten 
years is to create for scholars a fine library 
with every facility for work. In its rapid 
development, during the past six years, 
many notable private libraries, which have 
been sold here and in Europe, have con- 
tributed to enrich the current of books 
which is constantly flowing into it. ‘“ There 
is no library in the city, I venture to think 
there is none in the country,’’ said Presi- 
dent Low at his installation, ‘where the 
student is more welcome, where the facili- 
ties granted him are so great. No part of 
the college system is more liberally sup- 
ported or more generously dealt with, for 
it is recognized to be a laboratory of all 
the departments of the college.” 

As a result of the long-continued and 
earnest recommendations of President Bar- 
nard, the trustees provided, in 1883, that 
a course of collegiate study, equivalent to 
that provided for the young men in the 
college, should be offered to such women 
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as might desire to avail themselves of it, 
to be pursued under the general direction 
of the faculty of the college. The col- 
legiate course for women was, accordingly, 
opened. The faculty of the college did 
not pretend to conduct instruction in this 
course themselves. Their function was 
simply that of advisers and examiners. 
The principal advantage of the course was 
that it gave opportunity to test the instruc- 
tion of young women, from time to time, 
by a standard the same as that applied to 
the instruction of young men, and thus to 
encourage the better education of women. 
This course continued until provision was 
made by some public-spirited citizens for 
the commencement of a separate college 
for women. In March, 1889, the trustees 
gave their official approval to a plan for 
founding a college, where women studying 
for the Columbia degrees could receive in- 
struction from the faculty and other offi- 
cers of instruction of Columbia College. 
This college is now in the first year of its 
operation, and, in honor of Dr. Barnard, 
in grateful recognition of his faith and 
energy, it has been named Barnard College. 

After twenty-five years of service, Presi- 
dent Barnard died on Saturday, April 27, 
1889. He made the college the residuary 
legatee of all that he possessed. He came 
to the college when the number of stu- 
dents in all departments was six hundred 
and twenty-two ; he left it with seventeen 
hundred and twelve upon the roll. “In 
1864, at the date of Dr. Barnard’s acces- 
sion to the presidency, the college was at a 
critical period of its history. It was ready 
for development and had begun to develop. 
The Law School had been established a 
few years previously and was in success- 
ful operation. The School of Mines was 
in process of organization. The trustees 
had for several years been considering’ the 
expansion of the under-graduate course, 
and in connection therewith a system of 
university education. At this crucial pe- 
riod, the college happily obtained, as its 
chief counsellor and guide, Dr. Barnard, — 
a profound student of education, in sym- 
pathy with all forms of higher development, 
literary as well as scientific ; of quick per- 
ception; peculiarly open to new ideas 
and prolific of them; cf learning deep, 
exact and extensive in many fields; a 
classical and an English scholar, a fine 
mathematician, physicist, chemist, and 
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adding to his severer accomplishments that 
of being a poet and a musician of no 
mean quality ; a prolific, elegant and _per- 
suasive writer; a logical and convincing 
speaker; of sanguine, enthusiastic tem- 
perament, bold and persistent in the advo- 
cacy of his opinions and impervious to dis- 
couragement. He quickened into organic 
life the School of Mines; he gave vitaliz- 
ing force to the extension and liberaliza- 
tion of the under-graduate course, to the 
founding of fellowships for the encourage- 
ment and assistance in their higher studies 
of earnest and able young men, to the ex- 
tension of the library and the liberalization 
of its management, to the project of a 
course for the higher study of political and 
historical subjects, and to the scheme for a 
broad and liberal system of post-graduate 
or university instruction, which the college 
had long but vainly desired. In brief, he 
gave Columbia College a new life and a new 
significance, and by his commanding posi- 
tion in many learned societies, by the force 
and elegance of his published writings, 
scientific, literary, legal, political, educa- 
tional, and by his wide acquaintance with 
the foremost men of his time, he attracted 
attention to the college and did much to 
interest the community at large in it.” 
(Extract from Minutes of Memorial Meet- 
ing of Columbia College Alumni, June, 
1889.) 

The Honorable Seth Low, of the class 
of 1870, was installed President of Colum- 
bia College on Monday, February 3, 18go. 
George William Curtis gracefully wrote of 
the man and the occasion: “ The installa- 
tion of the new President of Columbia 
College in the city of New York was an 
event of very great interest and signifi- 
cance. A man of scholarly accomplish- 
ment and training, of great experience in 
public and commercial affairs, of a singu- 
larly sound and wise judgment, of tried ad- 
ministrative skill, and of tranquil indepen- 
dence and courage, blended with admirable 
moderation, is called, in the full vigor of 
his manhood and before middle age, to 
the conduct of a college which had a close 
and intimate relation to the local and 
national life of the last century, but whose 
influence upon the modern life of New 
York and the country has been less 
marked.” 

At his installation, President Low de- 
clined to outline a policy; but, from his 
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several admirable addresses on that occa- 
sion, it may be inferred that he has in 
mind: the preservation of the original 
college, now known for distinction as the 
School of Arts, —‘“‘I believe in doing bet- 
ter than ever, if we can, the work that the 
college has been doing from the begin- 
ning”; the moulding into a homogeneous 
whole the various departments and schools 
which have gradually grown, each by itself, 
— “We must conceive of the college as a 
single institution. In my view, its various 
schools are as much integral parts of the 
college as the under-graduate department 
itself” ; the development of all the schools, 
each on its own lines, but made dependent, 
as far as possible, upon the academic de- 
partment,— “This suggestion is entirely 
consistent, in my mind, with a belief that 
the School of Arts, the historic side of 
the college, is the foundation of the 
whole.” “Ido not believe in destroying 
the old foundation in order to rest a new 
structure upon an uncertain base. While 
I say this, I am in entire sympathy with 
the desire to see the college continue its 
development: into a complete university 
adapted to the largest possible service to 
American needs” ; the encouragement of 
the higher education of women, — “ For 
its name’s sake and for its work’s sake, 
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Barnard College may rest assured of my 
hearty and willing help”; the cultivation 
of a closer and more sympathetic union of 
the college with the city of New York, 
through the alumni and by all means in 
his power, — “Columbia College, in my 
view, has an unequalled yee ml by 
reason of its position in the city of New 

York. Its position here confronts it also 
with its special difficulties. The city is a 
great city, and it is not easy for any insti- 
tution to make itself powerfully felt in so 
large a community. Nevertheless, gentle- 
men of the alumni, that is precisely what 
we have to do.” “The city may also be 
made, to a considerable extent, a part of 
the university. All about us lie its galler- 
ies, its museums, and its libraries. Best 
of all, here are its men, the most eminent 
in their callings in every walk of life. Let 
us bring these men in every possible way 
into vital touch with our work, and we 
shall see a university of which the whole 
country shall be proud.” 

These aspirations befit the great office 
of President ; their realization might satisfy 
to the full the highest ambition. That 
President Low may, in his own adminis- 
tration, witness their complete fulfilment, 
is the fervent hope and eager expectation 
of all friends of Columbia College. 
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DECORATION DAY 


By General M. 


#S the man who fought 
in the war looks into 
the faces of those who 
gather now at Decora- 
tion Day celebrations, 
he is solemnly admon- 
ished that his muster- 
out roll is nearly ready, 
and that he i is only loitering here for a few 
days among the people of a generation to 
which he hardly belongs. He sees before 
him men and women to whom the great 
war is only a tradition and a history. It 
was ended before they were born. He 
sees others who, although they were living 
at the time of the war, are too young to 
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remember its incidents. He sees others, 
a little older, who have some youthful re- 
membrance of “ the spirit-stirring drum,” 
the ear-piercing fife, the “ pride, pomp, 
and circumstance” of the war. They 
remember the excitements of the time ; 
they heard the newsboys crying the battles 
of the previous day, and they saw the sol- 
diers marching through the streets to take 
the places of their brothers dead in battle. 
Some were grown-up men and women at 
the beginning of the war. They have a vivid 
recollection of its anxieties and its trials. 
There are also present a few men who 
shared in the marches and the counter- 
marches ; in the toils, trials, tribulations ; 
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in the hardships and privations of the camp 
and of the march ; who participated in the 
charges and the counter-charges, the noise 
and uproar, the wounds, the dangers, the 
defeats, and the victories of battle. It is 
to such that this word is chiefly spoken. 

That the war and the moral of it should 
gradually fade away into a dim sentiment 
and a dead issue is natural enough. ‘The 
masses of our people have no_ personal 
recollection of its agonies. With us it 
never can be so. ‘There is no oblivious 
corner in our hearts, where the war, as in 
a cellar, can be stored away. The facts 
of it and the lessons of it are written 
upon our memories in the blood of our 
comrades slain. That red record grows 
plainer, brighter, and more vivid as time 
rolls the war backward into history. As 
for me, the war is an omnipresent reality. 
Many and many a time, in my feverish 
dreams at night, I hear the long roll beat- 
ing. I spring to my place in the ranks, 
and fight the battle again. Often when I 
am neither asleep nor dreaming, in the 
calm quiet of my own room, I am honored 
by the company of men who fell by my 
side in battle, and whom I buried where 
they fell.’ At the bivouac of memory, 
around the old camp-fire, we sit and 
smoke our pipes together once again. I 
listen to their boisterous laughter and their 
merry jests. Again I hear them singing, 
“ Glory Alleluia,” “ Rally round the Flag,” 
and I know they are not dead. 

We played for a high stake in that rough 
game between ’61 and ’65. We carried 
on our bayonets the destinies of empire, 
the fortunes of a great people, not only 
the fortunes of the thirty or forty millions 
who occupied the country then, but also 
the fortunes of the sixty millions who oc- 
cupy it now, and the fortunes of the hun- 
dreds of millions who will occupy it in 
the centuries to come. Had we lost, this 
nation would have been divided, into how 
many fragments it is not possible to tell. 
The South, having separated from the 
North, the West would have separated 
from the East; the Pacific states would 
have established a government of their 
own, making the Rocky Mountains a bar- 
rier between them and the great valley, 
even as the Alps divide France from Italy, 
and the Pyrenees from Spain. After that 
the other individual states, prompted by 
jealousy, ambition, or discontent, would 


have set up in the Home Rule business, 
until at last the great republic would have 
been a broken chain of petty states, prov- 
inces, and principalities, mutually injurious, 
instead of mutually beneficial, having no 
moral or political influence among the na- 
tions of the earth, — the pity of its friends 
and the derision of its enemies. It was a 
hard sum, but we worked it ; and the quo- 
tient was a demonstration that there is no 
chain of mountains tall enough, no river 
broad or deep enough, to constitute a 
boundary line between two separate na- 
tionalities carved out of the American 
republic. 

Had we been defeated, the Mississippi 
would have been another Rhine, with hos- 
tile nationalities contending for the right 
bank of it and the left bank of it and its 
entrance to the sea. But we were not 
beaten; and the Mississippi, instead of 
being a frontier line, is a commercial 
thread, running through the centre of the 
nation, absolutely free, from Itasca to the 
sea. The rains and snows of the great 
Northwest furnish the water for the Missis- 
sippi River; and so long as that water 
runs, it will carry on its flood the produce 
of Northwestern farms and factories, un- 
vexed by any tariff, toll, tax, or tribute 
whatever, in its journey to the markets of 
the world. 

I might continue long to explain the 
material advantages of the whole Union to 
each separate and individual part of it. I 
might continue long, congratulating both 
North and South, that because of our vic- 
tory they are spared the necessity of estab- 
lishing a double row of custom houses 
along a frontier line of three thousand 
miles, with a double army of civilian offi- 
cials inside of them and a double army 
of soldiers outside, watching one another 
across the frontier, as the French watch 
the Germans, and the Germans watch the 
French ; but I prefer a grander theme. 

We fought for human freedom, and 
therein lies the splendor of our victory. 
It is true that many of us did not know we 
were fighting for liberty, and some of us 
did not intend to fight for liberty. I have 
heard officers and soldiers ostentatiously 
declare that if they supposed for a moment 
that the question of human liberty was 
involved in the struggle, they would lay 
down their arms and go home. Ah! dis- 
tinctly I remember when the American 
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Congress passed a resolution, proclaiming 
to the world that there was no moral issue 
in the fight; that the soldiers, like the 
statesmen, were only striving for a restora- 
tion of the Union “as it was.” How vain 
and impotent was all this abdication of 
duty, this renunciation of the vital princi- 
ple involved! How puny and weak the 
arrogant efforts of men to resist the moral 
powers of the universe, working out the 
eternal scheme of justice ! 

Willing or unwilling, we were only instru- 
ments in the hands of the Power that 
makes for righteousness ; and we fought 
better than we knew, better than we in- 
tended to fight. For months and months 
we stumbled along, fighting an illogical 
battle, the sword in the left hand for the 
disloyal master, the whip in the right hand 
for the loyal slave, trying with the left hand 
to preserve the Union, and with the right 
hand to save the slavery that was breaking 
it. For that folly we were scourged with 
sore and ignominious defeats. Not until 
we threw away the whip, and took the 
sword in the right hand, did we roll back 
the tide of disaster. Not until we magne- 
tized our bayonets with the Holy Spirit did 
we “turn back Pharaoh’s army, Alleluia.” 

It need not be wondered that mere march- 
ing, fighting soldiers could not read the 
motto that we carried on our own banner. 
Our commanding generals could not read 
it. Grave statesmen in the Senate could 
not read it. Ministers of the gospel, whose 
voices thundered across the land from ten 
thousand pulpits, could not read it. Moral 
philosophers and political philosophers, the 
fame of whose wisdom filled the world, 
could no easier decipher it than they could 
explain the hieroglyphics on the monu- 
ments of Egypt. It took the President 
of the United States a year and a half to 
learn it. And yet there was one man who 
read it easily from the beginning. The 
unlearned, unlettered slave, leaning on his 
hoe in the cotton-field, and gazing in 
rapt wonder at our long lines of infantry 
stretched for miles and miles along the 
road, their bayonets glittering in the gor- 
geous sunshine of the Southern land, — he 
could read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished 
rows of steel ; he could read the occult mes- 
sage that we carried on our flag as easily 
as Daniel the prophet read Belshazzar’s 
warning. His translation of it was, ‘“‘ Wages 
for work ; freedom, equal rights, for all.” 
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One day in the year, in the resurrection 
time of the year, when the buried seeds 
are bursting from their sepulchres, when 
the fruits and the flowers are budding and 
blossoming with a new promise of beauty 
and abundance, — one day in the year has 
been set apart as a memorial day in honor 
of the dead soldiers and sailors who, in 
the time of their living manhood, fought 
for the Union and for Liberty. On the 
30th of May the gratitude of a generous 
people falls in flowers upon the graves of 
our comrades, as they will fall upon ours 
in due time. We gratefully join with our 
fellow-citizens in thus honoring the dead. 
As I lay my wreath of loving memory upon 
the graves of my old comrades who sleep 
among the daisies here at home, I long to 
strew some flowers upon those unmarked 
graves which lie all along the victorious 
pathway of our banner from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande, and from the Missouri 
to the sea. Because of those graves, that 
land is now the Holy Land to me; and 
when I take my spirit pilgrimages to those 
familiar battle-fields, as I very often do, I 
seem to hear murmuring through the trees 
the warning voice that spoke to the prophet 
of old, “Take off the shoes from off thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.” 

On those well-remembered fields our 
comrades poured out their blood for lib- 
erty. The thirsty earth drank it up; and 
by the grace of that sacrament their 
graves are consecrated ground forever. In 
the coming generations the children of the 
emancipated race will gather about the 
ashes of the Union soldiers on those famous 
battle-fields, and sing in grateful tribute 
to their memory the hymn that Whittier 


gave. — 


“We own de hoe, we own de plough, 
We own de hands dat hold; 
We sell de pig, we sell de cow, 
But neber child be sold.” 


In the years before the war it was my 
fortune to reside in the South. One day 
I went up to the shambles at Richmond, 
and there I saw a woman sold at auction. 
She had a baby at her breast; and the 
man who bought her said to the auctioneer, 
“1 don’t care for the baby; I only want 
the woman.” ‘Then the auctioneer held 
the baby up by the arm, and said to the 
crowd, “ Anybody want this baby? Stout 
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boy baby, eight months old ; bring him up 
by hand; he will be worth considerable 
money some day.” For expressing disap- 
proval of this cruelty, and for criticising 
more wickedness of a similar character, I 
was marked as an Abolitionist, and warned 
that I must go. So I went, and sought 
another home on the free prairies of the 
West. When I left the slave land for 
“ God’s country,” I might have said with 
Coriolanus in the play, “I go, but I re- 
turn’’; and when I did return, I went 
with the crusaders. I saw the castles of 
slavery, the towers and ramparts of iniquity, 
crumble under the evangelizing cannon- 
shots of the new dispensation. When at 
last rebel resistance ended, and the national 
authority was acknowledged over all the 
territory of the United States, the market 
in Richmond for the sale of women and 
children was closed for evermore. 

We recognize with pride, comrades, the 
honor paid us by our fellow-citizens when 
they decorate the graves of our dead ; but 
shall the gratitude between the citizens 
and the soldiers be one-sided? Is there 
nothing due from us to them? Everybody 
could not go to the war. Some had to 
stay at home to support the government 
here, to keep our industries in activity in 
order to earn something to sustain the 
civil service in the North and the armies 
in the South. What would all our efforts 
have availed had we not been assisted by 
the material and moral sympathy of the 
loyal men of the North? I do not think 
that in the history of patriotism it is written 
that any people ever made greater sacri- 
fices to strengthen and encourage their 
armies in the field than were made by our 
people from 1861 to 1865. Whatever 
share of war glory may be coming to me, 
I cheerfully share it with them. 

But I have not yet pointed out the exact 
spot where the sublimest heroism of the 
war was found. It was in the patient 
suffering, the serene hope, the spiritual 
strength, the calm resignation, the conse- 
crated self-devotion of the women of this 
land. What was our bravery in compari- 
son with theirs? We fought under the 
stimulus of sulphurous intoxication. We 
had the excitement of noise, the shouting 
of our own side, the yelling of the other 
side, the spiteful talk of the Minie-bullets, 
the scream infernal of the shells, the mus- 
ketry debate, — fifty thousand speaking at 
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once ; we had the magnetic elbow touch 
of the man on our right, and of the man 
on our left; we had the cheer of the cap- 
tain: “Steady, men, steady; close up 
there ; steady!” What stimulus had the 
women at home? Nothing but their own 
love, and faith, and loyalty. In the silence 
of the day, and the still more awful still- 
ness of the night, they held their hearts 
from breaking, during four long years of 
anxiety for father, husband, brother, lover, 
son, fighting the battles of liberty five 
hundred miles away. Many of them went 
down to the field, that they might nurse 
and cherish and comfort the sick and 
wounded men, They walked the hospitals 
absolutely fearless of the fever and the 
pestilence. Those who staid at home 
spent all the time they could in contriving 
and preparing delicacies and comforts for 
the soldiers in the field. They used to 
send us hundreds of useful and of useless 
things, some of which we got. I can ap- 
preciate the gratitude of the English soldier 
who kissed the shadow of Florence Night- 
ingale as it fell upon his pillow, and in 
that spirit I thank these devoted women 
for their healing shadows which for four 
years they cast upon our pillows of sorrow 
and of pain. Theirs was the courage that 
sanctified the war. 

In my original company, raised at the 
beginning of the war, was a man of wealth 
and influence, about forty-five years old. 
He was blessed with a devoted wife and 
eleven children. His eldest son enlisted 
with him, and when we marched away we 
passed by his plantation, and there at the 
gate were his wife and the other ten chil- 
dren, each of them waving the flag, even 
the baby. In our first battle the young 
man fell, shot through the body. Tom,” 
said a comrade, “are you badly hurt?” 
“Ves,” he said; “I am shot through the 
body. Give my love to my mother.” As 
his gallant spirit fled, I could hear his 
father cheering on the men. He was only 
a quartermaster-sergeant, but he rallied 
and cheered the boys like a general. I 
went up to him and told him his son was 
dead. ‘The word struck him like a bullet ; 
he fell forward on his horse’s neck, and a 
great sob burst from his heart. In a few 
moments he straightened himself in the 
saddle, and exclaimed, “Thank God, he 
died like a brave man !” and until the fight 
was over, I could hear him encouraging 
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the men. After the battle, I assisted him 
to prepare the body of his son for burial, 
and together we laid the brave youth in 
his grave, not far from the spot where he 
fell. 

That same evening I wrote a letter to 
the boy’s mother, telling her as tenderly 
as I could how bravely her son had died. 
The news was terrible ; but she bore it with 
heroic resignation, and carried her dread 
anxiety for her husband wherever she went, 
through the duties of the day, and the 
silent watches of the night. In the course 
of a year he had been made a lieutenant- 
colonel, and one day came news of a great 
battle in which his regiment had been en- 
gaged. Eagerly she looked over the 
paper for the name of her husband, and 
there among the dead she found it. He 
had been killed at the front. 

“Mother,” said the second son, “I 
think I ought to go”’ ; and she said, “‘ Go.” 
He went, and again she watched and 
waited, hearing the sound of battle in every 
breeze from the South. One day a man 
came from the post-office with a news- 


paper in his hand. A great battle had 
been fought. Eagerly again she searched 
among the names of the killed and 


wounded, while her heart stood still with 
fear, and there was her boy among the 
dead, killed at the front. Then the third 
son said, “ Mother, I think I ought to go”’ ; 
and she said, “ Go.” He went; and like 
his father and his brothers he also fell 
bravely in the fight. 

One day, just after the war, I had occa- 
sion to travel from Waterloo, in Iowa, to 
Independence. As I took my seat in the 
car, I noticed a lady who was evidently 
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very ill. They had made a sort of couch 
for her with cushions, and a young lady 
was fanning her to keep her as cool as 
possible. I did not recognize the lady, 
but she recognized me; for I saw her 
whisper to the girl, who immediately came 
to me and said, “ My mother wishes to 
see you.” JI went over, and at once rec- 
ognized her as the mother of the three 
boys. ‘Taking me by the hand, she said, 
“] want to thank you for the kind letter 
you wrote me the day that Tom was killed. 
The war is over, the country saved, and I 
am satisfied ; but my heart is broken, and 
I am going to my old home in Ohio to 
die.” 

Stand forth, brave soldier of twenty 
battles, who under the stimulus flinched 
not, but did your duty well; stand forth 
and tell me if you dare, that your courage 
would compare in moral grandeur with the 
courage of that woman. She was a type 
of the women we were fighting for. When 
I think of her example, I have no fears 
for the republic. That race of women may 
always be depended on to bear heroic sons. 

We may offer proud congratulations on 
Memorial Day, because not only was the 
nation saved, but also established on the 
solid foundation of justice. Henceforth, 
no slave can breathe the air of the United 
States; and although we are of different 
nationalities by birth, of different sects, of 
different creeds in religion, of different 
parties in politics, this is our common 
country, the common inheritance of all 
our children, and the flag is our common 
flag, with no other ever to be enrolled, 
except in friendship, within the limits of 
our national domain. 











AN OLD BATTLE-FIELD. 
By Richard E. Burton. 


A PLACE for reminiscence strange and deep! 
Turn up the soil, and lo! a battered pole 

Where once a flag depended; now a heap 
Of dust, though erst a quickener of soul 

To half a million men. And look! a mole 
Unearths a skull with gaunt and orbless eyes ; 

And something shapeless, dread, stuffs yonder hole. 
Meanwhile, the spring smiles down from placid skies, 
And apple-blossoms urge that every cynic lies. 
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SIMS. 


By Nina Moore Tiffany. 








‘O you want a cook 
aboard?” 

The speaker was a 
negro, who had come 
alongside the brig JZ. 
& J. C. Gilmore, as 


Gy @) 
5 it lay at a Savannah 


pp oie.” *“ wharf; a young fellow 


about twenty-two years old, quite dark. 

John Ball, a sailor on the brig, looked 
up as he heard the question, and observed 
the man. The vessel was not in need of a 
cook ; the negro was answered and _ for- 
gotten. All hands were busy getting in 
the cargo, and no one gave him a second 
thought. Five or six days after that, the 
M. & J. C. Gilmore sailed for the North, 
and in due time came to anchor inside of 
Boston light. The mate, Cephas Ames, 
went down into the forecastle witha lan- 
tern, to see how much chain was out. 

“Have we got up?” said a voice at his 
ear. 

Startled enough, the mate exclaimed, 
“Who are you?” 

There was no answer, but a dark figure 
sank back among the shadows. Flashing 
his light in that direction, the mate was 
able to trace the dim outline of a man, 
who lay outstretched, feigning to be asleep. 







“Come out!’’ shouted Ames, seizing 
him. “I’ve found a prize,’ he boasted 
exultingly, as he dragged the stowaway 
down into the cabin. Ball, upon going 
down into the cabin to inspect the “ prize,” 
discovered the negro who had accosted 
him at the Savannah wharf. The man 
was no other than Thomas Sims. 

Sims was the slave of Mr. James Potter, 
whose home was about ten miles from the 
city of Savannah. Ten dollars a month 
Sims had earned for his master, by work- 
ing in the city; he had not lived on the 
plantation for some years. The thought 
of freedom had long been present with 
him. Bent upon getting to the North, he 
had stowed himself in the forecastle of the 
brig, and lay thus until discovered by 
Cephas Ames. 

Ames anticipated a liberal reward for 
his discovery. He locked Sims into the 
cabin for safe-keeping, intending to hand 
him over to the proper authorities when 
he found the opportunity. By the next 
morning, however, Sims was gone. Dur- 
ing the night he unscrewed the hinges of 
the cabin door, —so he said, — stole on 
deck, lowered a boat, and pulled for the 
South Boston shore. A stranger, and 
friendless, he made his way into the city. 
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Seeking work, perhaps, or perhaps looking 
for a chance to escape still further north, 
he had the misfortune to stray upon Long 
Wharf. The sailors of the 47. & /. C. 
Gilmore had by this time come ashore. 
They saw him on the wharf, and by the 
captain’s orders fell upon him and forced 
him back to the brig. Having put him 
into the run of the vessel, they drew off 
from land. 

It was February, —that same February 
that witnessed the arrest of Shadrach, — 
and the night was extremely cold. Sims 
almost perished, but prudence, or some 
spark of humanity, saved him from actu- 
ally dying. “We did not like to see him 
frozen,” says John Ball, in his testimony, 
“so we put him into the cabin.” ' 

Thence, for the second time, Sims made 
his escape. That he was able to do so 
awakens the suspicion that he had aid 
from some one on board the brig. His 
first question to Cephas Ames, “ Have we 
got up?” also indicates his expecting to 
see some one who was friendly to him; 
but of this there is no proof. 

For more than a month Sims, keeping 
out of harm’s way, led the life of a quiet, 
hard-working citizen of Boston. But on 
the night of Thursday, April 3, as he 
stood talking with another fugitive, in 
Richmond Street, not far from his Ann 
Street lodgings, he was suddenly set upon 
by two men who had orders to arrest him. 
Both fugitives made fight, but Sims’s com- 
rade, after getting a hard blow; fled, and 
Sims was left to struggle as best he might 
alone. With a long knife that he carried 
about him he dealt one of his assailants a 
thrust in the thigh; but the knife broke, 
and he had no other weapon. He then 
tried to wrench himself away from his 
captors, and had nearly succeeded in writh- 
ing out of his clothing, when a fosse of 
watchmen arrived and he was overcome. 
A prisoner, he was hustled through the 
streets to the court-house, where he was 
confined in a room upon the third floor. 
W. F. Channing, who afterward visited 
him there, says: “I found the door firmly 
fastened on the inside by iron bars, and 
guarded by fifteen or twenty officers with 
police badges on. Sims was handcuffed.” ? 


1 For this, and other details, see S/ave Law 
Cases, a collection of pamphlets in the Boston 
Public Library. 

2 Boston Commonwealth, April 12, 1851. 
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Sims’s one petition, now, was that he 
might be allowed to put an end to his life. 
He would far rather die, he said, than be 
made a slave again. Efforts were made 
for his release. The Vigilance Committee, 
who had secret means of knowing when 
warrants were to be served, were aware of 
the arrest, and tried to save him. Samuel 
E. Sewall, who had heard a rumor that 
the trial was to take place that night, and 
wished to act as counsel for Sims, met 
Marshal Riley in Court Square just after 
Sims had been carried into the court- 
house, and asked when the examination 
was to begin. Marshal Riley did not 
answer. Mr. Sewall repeated the question 
with some vehemence, whereupon Riley 
had Mr. Sewall arrested and taken to the 
watch-house. The captain of the watch 
had the good sense to release Mr. Sewall 
without delay; but the fact that Riley 
dared to order the arrest shows what 
public feeling then was toward those who 
shouldered the cause of the fugitives. 

The next morning saw the court-house 
surrounded by chains. A picture of the 
building, in one of the papers of the time, 
shows it girt by its chain defences and 
paced about by guards. Sixty men were 
on duty there by day, twenty-five at 
night. The Abolitionists, who held indig- 
nation meetings in Faneuil Hall, said that 
chains were a fit decoration for a building 
wherein a man could be condemned to 
slavery. With the greater part of the 
people, however, the cry ran, “The law 
must be maintained.” They were not yet 
willing to pay the awful price finally to be 
wrung from them, and still regarded the 
work of the Abolitionists as a rushing upon 
the sword. 

The throng pressing to secure seats in 
the court-room was so great that the en- 
tire force of police and a number of men 
from the watch department had been called 
out to maintain order. Members of the 
bar and men connected with the press 
were admitted, and a few others known to 
the guard were allowed to pass, but un- 
known persons were ruled out. The Shad- 
rach affair was to find no repetition here. 
An eye-witness reports that an acquaintance 
of his, being denied admittance, confiden- 
tially let it be understood that he came 
from Virginia, and gained entrance at once. 

At about nine o’clock Sims was taken 
from the “prison-room” in the court- 
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house —the United States authorities hav- 
ing provided one by this time—to the 
United States court-room, in the same 
building. Mr. Bacon, who acted for 
Sims’s master, was there with his counsel, 
Seth J. Thomas. Robert Rantoul, Jr., 
Charles G. Loring, and Samuel E. Sewall 
were counsel for Sims. 

At twenty minutes past nine the com- 
missioner, George ‘T. Curtis, took his seat. 
Sims’s counsel asked for a delay, and a de- 
lay of twenty-four hours was granted. The 
trial, which began on Saturday, April 5, 
was a hard-fought battle, lasting for nearly 
a week. The length and earnestness of 
Mr. Rantoul’s appeal in behalf of Sims 
and against the Fugitive Slave Law were 
equalled only by the close attention given 
him by the commissioner. 

Meantime, outside of the court-room, 
there was much skirmishing with legal 
devices and counter-devices. Bacon and 
De Lyon, Bacon’s companion, were ar- 
rested as kidnappers, but released on bail. 
Richard H. Dana and Robert Rantoul ap- 
plied on April 8 for a writ of habeas corpus, 
“setting forth,” says the Commonwealth 
of that date, “that Sims was illegally and 
unconstitutionally held in custody”’ ; for a 
strong effort was being made to get the 
Fugitive Slave Law declared unconstitu- 
tional. The application was, however, re- 
fused, and Judge Shaw published in the 
Advertiser of April 14 his opinion on the 
subject. 

In the Advertiser for April 9 is this 
item : — 


“The friends of Thomas Sims ... have... 
made complaint against him for the assault upon 
Officer Butman at the time he was arrested. This 
is done in order to detain Sims here as amenable 
to Massachusetts law. . We learn, however, 
that Marshal Devens has made a similar complaint 
in the United States Court, has obtained a writ, 
and has served it upon Sims, so that the state and 
United States courts having concurrent jurisdiction 
in this case, and the United States officer being 
first in the field, the writ from the state court will 
not avail for its object.” 


It was on Friday, the 11th of April, that 
the commissioner gave his decision. He 
decided that Sims niust be given up to 
the men who claimed him. Sims was 
carried back into the barred room; the 
crowd dispersed; nothing remained to 
prevent a prompt removal. The removal 
was planned with all secrecy; it was to 
take place at daybreak on Saturday morn- 
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ing. But the Vigilance Committee kept 
men on the watch for any movement at 
the court-house ; and when dawn came, a 
little knot of sorrowful and sympathizing 
spectators had gathered in Court Square 
to see the last of Sims. ‘Theodore Parker 
was there.! W. F. Channing was there. 
Says Channing : — 


“T went to the court-house about quarter past 
four, where there was a body of about one hundred 
men armed with swords, marching and counter- 
marching; there were one hundred and fifty men 
—half, or more, watchmen — near Court Street, 
armed with their hooks. A large number of the 
first-named had police badges on their hats. The 
other persons, with the watchmen, were armed with 
sticks. There was a third body of twenty, armed 
with swords. At about five, the armed body came 
to the east door of the court-house, and stopped 
before it. In a few minutes the door was thrown 
open. Some fifteen persons descended, among 
whom was Sims. Marshal Tukey, as I supposed, 
came out at the head. I was on the opposite side 
of the street, and it was not quite light... . The 
body of watchmen had previously marched to the 
outside of the hollow square of officers. There 
were from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
spectators present. The body of men marched 
into Court Street and down to Long Wharf. 
There were a few hisses and a few exclamations 
of ‘Shame!’ but no attempt at disorder. When 
they reached the head of Long Wharf, Sims, with 
a body of men, went on board the Acorn, which 
was lying at the wharf. Within three minutes, 
the vessel began to move down the harbor. The 
officers returned in a body. Immediately, as the 
vessel left, by a spontaneous movement, the Rev- 
erend Mr. Foster, of Concord, offered a prayer, in 
which the members of the Vigilance Committee 
and others joined. Some remarks followed; and 
a hymn was sung, ‘Be thou, O God, exalted 
high,’ as the spectators made their way up the 
wharf.” 


An easily recognized pen wrote for the 
Commonwealth of April 14, under the 
heading of “ The Stain” : — 


“At last the fair fame of Massachusetts is 
blackened. She is fallen. In the dark days of 
her own slavery she held slaves, but she nobly 
burst her own chains, and still more nobly struck 
off those of her bondmen. And till now she has 
been true to her word of liberty. ... She has 
never till this day been guilty of betraying the 
fugitive. ... She sits in the dust, the slave of 
unutterable meanness, trying in vain to solace her 
self-respect with the lie that she has performed a 
constitutional duty. ... Men of Massachusetts, 
—we speak not to the dogs, — men of Massachu- 
setts, let us bury every hatchet of domestic discord 

. and fan into a fervor of patriotic detestation 
of slavery every smallest spark of manhood in this 
continent. There must be hearts, even in Georgia, 


1 See his MS. in the scrap-book in the Boston 
Public Library. 
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which will turn with loathing from the brig Acorn 
and the sacrifice to despotism with which she is 
freighted. . . .” 


Sims made one brief comment, as the 
brig carried him away: “And this is 
Massachusetts liberty!’ On arriving at 
Savannah, he was severely flogged and was 
thrown into prison, where for two months 
he lay in a wretched cell. ‘Then he was 
taken out and sent to a slave-pen in 
Charleston, but there must have been dif- 
ficulty in selling him, for he was removed 
again and sent to New Orleans. In New 
Orleans he was purchased by a_ brick 
mason and taken to Vicksburg, where, as 
we are told in Austin’s Life of Wendell 
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Phillips, he escaped, in 1863, to the be- 
sieging army. General Grant, it is said, 
gave him transportation to the North. 
The Liberator for September 5, 1851, 
quoting the Commonwealth, says : — 


“We learn that Sims had received one flogging 
of thirty-nine stripes, the extent allowed by the 
law, and was about to receive another, for the 
crime of running away from Mr. Potter. He was 
promised that the last flogging should be remitted 
if he would ask Mr. Potter’s forgiveness for the 
offence, but he refused.” 


It reminds one of Socrates’ declaration 
that “neither in war, nor yet in law, may 
a man use every means of escaping 
death !” 


FARMER. 


By Eugene Barry. 


I’ve lived here now for thirty years, and, stranger, I'll be bound 
There’s not a better farm in all this western country round ; 
But somehow at this time of year, like fever in the blood, 

A restless feeling o’er me steals that’s hard to be withstood. 

I cannot work, I cannot rest, but far away would roam, 

For now the orchards are in bloom in my New England home. 


I’ve prospered well; these level fields, as far as you can see, 
They all are bought and paid for, and they all belong to me. 
I never could have done so well at home, you may be sure ; 
I smile sometimes to think upon those farms so thin and _ poor ; 
But as I sit behind my team and plough the deep black loam, 
I see the apple-trees in bloom round my New England home. 


Straight east I draw my furrows wide to meet the rising sun, 

Then turn and drive straight westward, and so till day is done ; 
And then in autumn’s glorious time, when days are calm and bright, 
Miles upon miles of ripening grain wave in the golden light. 

But when at night I seek my bed, in visions sweet I roam 

The hills of old New England around my childhood’s home. 


My boys are grown to stalwart men, my girls are fair to see, 
They’re proud of this free western land, and wonder much at me; 
But they have never stood upon the mountain’s summit grand, 
Nor seen old Ocean’s crested waves break foaming on the strand, 
Nor ever known the sweet delight in forest wilds to roam, 

Nor seen the apple-trees in bloom round my New England home. 


The swallow seeks the grove where first it saw the sun’s bright gleam, 
The salmon leaps the torrent’s fall to reach its native stream, 
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A thousand leagues the wild goose flies on tireless wing o’erhead, 
Straight as an arrow to the bleak, bare North where it was bred; 


So in the spring my faithful heart, 


holding all else in scorn, 


Turns back to old New England and the home where I was born. 


Though here I’ve cast my lot for life, and here I must remain 

Till Death shall plough me under like stubble on the plain, 

Make not my grave in this far land, but place me if you will 

Within my father’s burial lot, upon the wind-swept hill, 

Where I may watch the mountains glow and ocean break in foam 
And see in spring the orchards bloom round my New England home. 
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By Charles 


of Rhode Island was agitated by a 
controversy which so nearly brought 
its citizens into armed collision with each 
other as to receive the name of a “war.” 
Though the circumstances were then fa- 
miliar to the whole country, they have so 
far faded from memory and are in them- 
selves so curious as to merit a fresh recital. 
Though Rhode Island began as an inno- 
vator and boasts of having been first to 
proclaim and practise the doctrine of 
“soul-liberty”’ or freedom of opinion from 
the control of the civil power, she soon 
became very conservative, and some of 
her people recall the facts that she was the 
last state to ratify the Federal Constitution 
and the last to adopt a written constitution 
of her own, with as much pride as if a wise 
act necessarily grew wiser by postpone- 
ment. 

In 1663, the colony of Rhode Island 
obtained from King Charles II. a charter, 
erecting a form of government. Under 
this charter, colony and state continued 
to be governed until 1842, no constitution 
being adopted at the Revolution, but the 
charter being still regarded as the funda- 
mental law. In the course of a hundred 


A BOUT fifty years ago, the little state 
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and eighty years, however, this form of 
government became, in the opinion of 
many Rhode Islanders, too old-fashioned 
for further service. ‘The principal grounds 
of complaint were the restricted suffrage 
and the unequal representation in the legis- 
lature. The suffrage was confined to own- 
ers of a freehold of the value of one 
hundred and thirty-four dollars, and the 
eldest sons of such freeholders. The as- 
signment of representatives, made by the 
charter, had come to involve such absurd- 
ity as that Newport, with a population of 
about eight thousand, had six representa- 
tives, while Providence, with a population 
of twenty-three thousand, had but four, and 
the town of Jamestown, with a population 
of three hundred and sixty-five, had two. 
These defects led to agitation for a 
change, and for the adoption of a more 
liberal written constitution, as early as 
1797. Nothing, however, was then done. 
The subject was discussed again in 1811 
and 1820, and in 1824 a constitution 
(making, however, no extension of the 
suffrage) was proposed to the freeholders 
and rejected. In 1829, upon a petition 
for extension of suffrage, Benjamin Hazard 
made a report, famous in the annals of the 
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state, which is an elaborate and powerful 
defence of a restricted suffrage, and con- 
tains the much-quoted description of im- 
migrants to Rhode Island as “ persons 
who have adventured among us from other 
states or countries to better their condi- 
tions . . . and upon whose departure 
there is no restraint.” In 1832 and 
1834 other ineffectual efforts were made 
in the same direction. 

These repeated failures and the depri- 
vation of what they regarded as _ their 
right produced deep discontent in the 
minds of the disfranchised portion of the 
citizens, who despaired of ever obtaining 
what they sought through the regular chan- 
nels of authority. As early as 1832 a 
party movement was begun with the ob- 
ject of awakening the public feeling and 
concentrating the efforts of those who de- 
sired a change. Frequent meetings were 
held, and inflammatory speeches were 
made. The landholding electors were gen- 
erally substantial, well-to-do people, and 
their leaders, the men who became gov- 
ernors, senators, and members of the As- 


sembly, belonged chiefly to old and 
wealthy families, lived in substantial, 
roomy, “colonial” houses, where they 


dispensed a liberal hospitality in the midst 
of the memorials of an ancestry of which 
they were as proud as any feudal nobles. 
The advocates of extended suffrage, on 
the other hand, were mostly mechanics 
and tradesmen, some of foreign birth or 
parentage, and generally not so rich as 
the members of the other party. Natu- 
rally, therefore, the controversy took on 
to some extent the form of a contest be- 
tween the “aristocracy” and the “ peo- 
ple,” and the suffrage orators were liberal 
in the use of such terms as “ aristocrats,” 
“ruffled-shirt gentry,” and the like. To 
emphasize the contrast they took pains to 
appear upon the rostrum arrayed in jackets 
of green baize and other styles of dress 
intended to mark their separation from the 
tyrannical wearers of ruffled shirts. 

Little was accomplished by this move- 
ment, and it nearly died out; but in the 
spring of 1840 it revived and presently 
increased to greater strength than before. 
In the meantime, some lawyers and some 
of the freeholders, some even of the higher 
class among them, had joined the move- 
ment. Chief of these was Thomas Wilson 
Dorr, who was to bear the most conspicu- 
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ous and trying part in the events which 
followed. Dorr belonged to an old, wealthy, 
and influential family, and was connected 
by blood and marriage with most of the 
leading “ aristocrats” of the northern part 
of the state. He was born in 1805, gradu- 
ated, with honor, at Harvard College in 
1823, studied law in New York under 
Chancellor Kent, and in Rhode Island 
under some of the best lawyers in the 
state. He was now practising law in Prov- 
idence, taking, at the same time, a warm 
interest in politics. He was a man of 
strict honor and integrity and high char- 
acter, and to good abilities he joined an 
untiring patience and an indomitable will. 

Between the spring of 1840 and that 
of 1841, the organization of the Rhode 
Island Suffrage Association, with branches 
in various parts of the state, was carried 
rapidly forward. Its declaration of prin- 
ciples was based upon the assertion that 
all men are created free and equal, and 
that the possession of property should 
create no political advantage. It main- 
tained the right of the people to assemble 
by delegates and form a constitution, with- 
out regard to the absence of any authority 
for such proceedings from the existing 
government of the state. The right of 
the people to adopt a constitution in this 
way, and the legality of such a proceeding, 
were vehemently asserted by the supporters 
of the suffrage cause and as strongly denied 
by the friends of the charter government, 
who maintained that only through a con- 
vention legally called by the existing gov- 
ernment could the people speak with 
authority. The discussion caused a gen- 
eral ploughing up of fundamental principles 
and a vast deal of talk about the rights of 
man, principles of ’76, popular sovereignty, 
etc., etc., in which much enthusiasm was 
displayed, mingled with a small proportion 
of thought and learning. The theory of 
the suffrage party was succinctly expressed 
in the famous question of a suffrage orator, 
“If the soverzmity don’t reside in the peo- 
ple, where the does it reside ?”’ 

At the January session of the General 
Assembly, 1841, a convention was called, to 
meet in November, to frame a constitution. 
But this convention, like the previous ones, 
was to be elected by the “freemen,” or 
qualified freeholders, only, and was re- 
garded by the suffragists as a mere expe- 
dient, a device to quiet the agitators, 
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without effecting any reform. Determined, 
accordingly, to take independent action, 
they called a mass meeting of the friends 
of extended suffrage to meet in Providence 
on April 17, 1841. 

The appointed day was ushered in by 
the ringing of all the church bells, and 
though a fine, drizzling rain fell during the 
whole of the proceedings, a great proces- 
sion was formed and marched, to the 
music of a band, through the principal 
streets to an open space on the top of 
Federal Hill. The column was headed by 
butchers in white frocks, mounted, and 
bearing a banner with the figure of an ox 
and the inscription, “I die for liberty.” 
They were followed by a body of nearly 
three thousand citizens, each wearing a 
badge with the legend, “I am an Ameri- 
can Citizen,” and carrying banners with ap- 
propriate inscriptions, among which were, 
“Worth makes the man, but sand and 
gravel make the voter”; “ Virtue, Patriot- 
ism, and Intelligence vs. $134 worth of 
Dirt.” A good many of the freeholding 
voters took part, whether induced by love 
of free suffrage or a desire to share in the 
patriotic feast which followed may perhaps 
be a question. According to a suffrage 
newspaper of the day, “a dead silence, 
broken only by the martial strains of three 
or four powerful and excellent bands, per- 
vaded the immense column from right to 
left, and the expression of stern resolve 
sat on the brows of those who composed 
the congregated host.” Arrived upon the 
ground, these sternly resolute patriots, 
after singing Old Hundred as a sort of 
grace, unbent so far as to consume an Ox, 
a calf, and a hog, which had been roasted 
whole for the occasion, together with a 
loaf of brown bread ten feet long and two 
feet wide, and “several barrels of beer.” 
The procession then re-formed, perhaps 
with somewhat smaller numbers, marched 
back to the “’Town House,” which was to 
Providence what the Forum was to Rome, 
and listened to several speeches on the 
great subject of the day. 

Little attention was paid by the charter 
party to these proceedings and no alarm 
was excited ; but the suffragists were much 
encouraged by the success of the mass 
meeting and pushed forward their prepa- 
rations for a direct appeal to the people. 
On the 5th of May another meeting was 
held in Newport, where, on the same day, 
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the newly elected state government was 
being inaugurated. ‘This was not quite so 
large or successful as the one in Provi- 
dence, but was still pronounced by the 
suffrage organ “a glorious affair.” It ad- 
journed to meet in Providence on the 5th 
of July, when Independence Day was to 
be celebrated, and the patriots on their 
way home were warned of “the danger of 
the People where the Iron Sceptre of Aris- 
tocracy and Despotism prevailed.” 

Before the date of the adjourned meet- 
ing an effort was made by Samuel Y. At- 
well, one of the best men in the suffrage 
party, a leader of the bar and a man re- 
spected by all parties for his character and 
ability, to induce the General Assembly 
to modify the act calling a convention, 
previously passed, so as to give better 
representation to the popular feeling, but 
his proposals were voted down. ‘The suf- 
fragists were afterwards blamed for going 
on with their plans for an independent 
people’s convention, while the convention 
called by the Assembly, afterwards called 
the “ Landholders’ Convention,” had not 
yet shown what it would do; but it was 
replied, with much force, that previous 
experience and this action of the General 
Assembly showed that it would do nothing 
on the main question unless forced into it. 

On the 5th of July, pursuant to a 
resolution of the May meeting, a mass 
convention was held in Providence. The 
city was unusually full of strangers, many 
of whom were drawn from the country 
towns by interest in the suffrage meeting. 
A long procession, in which were two of 
the independent military organizations of 
the state, escorted the orators to the 
ground, and a very large crowd was pres- 
ent at the meeting. Emphatic resolutions 
were adopted, the state committee was 
directed to call a convention to frame a 
constitution, and the unanimous vote of 
the meeting pledged its members to sus- 
tain and carry into effect such constitution, 
if adopted, ‘ by all necessary means.” 

The ground upon which all these pro- 
ceedings were taken and upon which the 
suffrage party acted was briefly this: that, 
under the American system of government, 
the absolute sovereignty resides in the 
people ; that, at the Revolution, the sov- 
ereignty and the rights of the British 
crown passed to them, and the charter 
derived from a British king ceased to 





have any binding force; that a funda- 
mental principle of American public law is 
“the right of the people to make and alter 
their constitutions of government” ; that, 
though this right had not been exercised 
since the Revolution, it had not been and 
could not be abandoned or lost ; and that, 
in pursuance of it, the people, at any time, 
upon their own motion, without the aid or 
in spite of the opposition of any existing 
form of government, might assemble by 
delegates, form and submit a constitution 
which, upon adoption by a majority, would 
become the supreme law of the land. 
Though it is not difficult to find defects in 
this theory, it contains a large measure of 
sound truth, and, beyond all doubt, it was 
sincerely and conscientiously believed by 
the suffrage party. 

On July 24, 1841, the state committee 
issued a call for the election of delegates 
to a convention to meet in Providence, 
October 4. Every male American citizen, 
twenty-one years old, who had resided one 
year in the state, was entitled to vote, and 
delegates were apportioned strictly on the 
basis of population. On the 28th of August, 
delegates were elected, under this call, from 
nearly every town in the state. Three days 
later, at the regular town-meetings, dele- 
gates were elected to the Landholders’ 
Convention (called by the General Assem- 
bly), which was to meet in November. 

On October 4, the “ People’s Conven- 
tion” met and proceeded to its work. Its 
sessions attracted little attention. As yet, 
the public failed to recognize the fact that 
the suffrage party wasin earnest, and seemed 
to expect that its present undertaking 
would end in talk, if it was even intended 
to do more than influence the action of 
the authorities. The sessions of the con- 
vention lasted only from Monday to Satur- 
day ; but in that time, under the leadership 
and guidance of Thomas W. Dorr, they 
framed a constitution not only embodying 
their great objects of contention, — exten- 
sion of suffrage and equality of representa- 
tion, — but limiting and changing the old 
system in many important points, so as to 
bring it into harmony with modern ideas 
of American constitutional law. A strong 
effort was made to include negroes among 
those entitled to suffrage, — and this was 
supported by Mr. Dorr, who followed his 
principles to their logical conclusions, — 
but it was unsuccessful. 
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Early in November, the Landholders’ 
Convention assembled. By this time, the 
agitation and arguments of the suffragists 
had convinced many of the charter party 
that some extension of suffrage was ad- 
visable. But the majority in the conven- 
tion was determined to cling fast to the 
old order, and drafted a constitution in 
which the only substantial change was an 
equalization of representation, the suffrage 
being still confined to the freeholders. 
This done, they adjourned to February, to 
consult the people upon their work. The 
People’s Convention had adjourned to 
November, for the same purpose, and re- 
assembled soon after the adjournment of 
the Landholders’. Making some trifling 
changes, they directed the “‘ People’s Con- 
stitution ” to be submitted to popular vote 
on the 27th-z9th of December, 1841. 

On these days, accordingly, the vote 
was taken. Each person voting was re- 
quired to state in writing on his ballot 
whether he was or was not a qualified 
voter under existing laws. On January 
12, 1842, the convention met again, 
counted the votes, and announced that 
13,944 votes had been given for the con- 
stitution, 4960 of them by “freemen.” 
This being a majority both of the adult 
male population and of the freemen, as 
their numbers were estimated, the consti- 
tution was declared adopted, and was pro- 
claimed by the officers of the convention, 
and, with the votes upon it, communicated 
to the General Assembly. It was to go 
into effect May 3, 1842, and elections 
under it were to be held April 18. 

In February, the Landholders’ Conven- 
tion re-convened. Events, since their last 
meeting, had sharply reminded the con- 
servative members that others were likely 
to take a hand in affairs, and that it might 
be dangerous to hold back too long. The 
suffrage provisions in their constitution 
were now liberally extended, and made 
substantially like those of the People’s 
constitution. The General Assembly also 
had now directed the constitution to be 
submitted not only to the qualified free- 
men, but to all who would be entitled to 
vote under its provisions. 

A warm contest now began over this 
constitution. The charter party made 
every effort to secure its adoption, and 
many of the suffragists were disposed to 
adopt it, drop the People’s constitution, 
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and, by accepting the practical benefits of 
the Landholders’, avoid any trouble. Such 
was, no doubt, the prudent course, and 
that which would probably have been 
chosen by a wise statesman. But Mr. 
Dorr was not prudent : he was logical, and 
had the courage of his convictions, and 
he threw all his influence with his party 
against such a course, saying, “The Peo- 
ple’s constitution has been adopted and is 
the law; this device of our enemies to 
perplex the decision should be voted 
down.” The constitution was defeated by 
a majority of 676. 

Again Mr. Atwell in the General As- 
sembly tried to obtain recognition for the 
People’s constitution, but, instead of this, 
resolutions. were passed declaring that 
the existing government would be sus- 
tained. 

The suffrage party, on the other hand, 
appeared equally determined. The con- 
vention had pledged the party to support 
and defend the constitution “ by all neces- 
sary means ”’ ; and this pledge was repeated 
by numerous meetings, and supported by 
much tall talk about the use of force and 
the interference of armed men from other 
states, as well as from Rhode Island. 
Armed bands were organized and drilled 
and almost nightly paraded the streets, 
and two or three chartered military com- 
panies embraced the suffrage cause. In 
consequence of this, the charter party, 
who were called “ Algerines” by the suf- 
fragists, because of the alleged tyranny of 
their measures, assumed for themselves 
the name of “ Law and Order” party, and 
claimed to represent the respect of the 
community for peaceful obedience to the 
law and the constituted authorities. 

At an extra session of the General As- 
sembly, held as soon as the rejection of 
the Landholders’ constitution was known, 
the first active step toward a -suppression 
of the plans of the suffrage party was 
taken by the passage of the “ Algerine 
Act,” which made it a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment, for any 
person to act as moderator or clerk at any 
election meeting under the People’s con- 
stitution, and treason for any one to accept 
office under it. At the same time, Gov- 
ernor King warned the militia to be in 
readiness for service at thirty minutes’ 
warning. 

The passage of this act produced a great 
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outcry from the suffragists, to whose cause, 
indeed, it was a serious blow. Many per- 
sons who had gone thus far with them, 
finding now that the Law and Order party 
was in earnest and that nothing could be 
done without a resort to force, which their 
wisest leaders had never sanctioned, fell 
away, and ceased to countenance or assist 
the party; and they were followed, of 
course, by many timid persons, scared by 
the penalties of the act. 

The governor and his council, after 
watching the preparations and listening to 
the threats of the suffragists for some time, 
still hoping that the trouble would blow 
over without action on their part, at length 
decided to act, and, distrusting the effi- 
ciency of the militia, applied to President 
Tyler for military aid, on the ground that 
Rhode Island was “threatened with do- 
mestic violence.” The President declined 
to grant the request, before an actual in- 
surrection existed, promising, however, in 
that case, to come to the aid of the estab- 
lished government. President Tyler, who 
pursued a conciliatory course in this matter, 
with the usual fate of peacemakers, was 
berated by each party for not espousing 
its cause more decidedly ; but he seems 
to have followed the only course legally 
open to him, and to have given good ad- 
vice to the excited disputants. 

The President’s letter, which was im- 
mediately published by the governor in 
a proclamation, still further damped the 
ardor of some of the suffragists; but a 
large portion of the party stood firm, and 
vehemently declared their intention to es- 
tablish their constitution, “ peaceably if 
they could, forcibly if they must.” On 
April 18 election meetings were held, 
and a full set of officers elected, including 
T. W. Dorr as governor. 

On the 3d of May, according to the 
constitution, the People’s government was 
organized in Providence. ‘The streets were 
crowded, and friends and foes watched 
with anxious interest to see what the revo- 
lutionists would do. The governor and 
General Assembly were escorted to the 
place of meeting by a procession of nearly 
two thousand people, including two mili- 
tary companies in uniform, who marched 
on either side of the carriages containing 
the officers-elect, having their muskets 
loaded, it was said, with ball-cartridge, 
and prepared to resist any attempt to 
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arrest Mr. Dorr or his colleagues or to 
interfere with the organization of his gov- 
ernment. No such attempt was made, 
however, and the martial spirit of the 
troops was not yet put to the test. The 
Law and Order party, who enjoyed that 
possession which is nine points of the law, 
had closed and barricaded the State House, 
so the People’s legislature was forced to 
meet elsewhere, and they selected an un- 
finished building, intended for a foundry. 
It was not a very imposing senate house, 
being somewhat imperfectly protected from 
the weather and only partially floored. It 
contained but one room, in a part of which 
the House of Representatives assembled, 
while the Senate sat on a platform at one 
end, on the edge of which also sat the 
Speaker, in front of the Senate and over- 
looking the House. The two houses were 
soon duly organized and the officers sworn 
in, and in the afternoon, Governor Dorr 
delivered his message, a calm and temper- 
ate document rehearsing the career of the 
suffrage party and justifying its course. 
The houses at once proceeded to business 
and, after requesting Governor Dorr to 
proclaim the organization of the govern- 
ment and communicate the same to the 
President of the United States (which he 
presently did), repealed the obnoxious 
“ Algerine” law. Another session was 
held on the next day ; some officers were 
elected, some criminal laws directed at 
the suffrage party were repealed, and reso- 
lutions passed demanding the surrender to 
the officers under the People’s constitution 
of the state property. The Assembly then 
adjourned till July. 

If the suffrage cause ever had a chance 
of success, or the People’s constitution a 
chance of becoming the acknowledged law 
of the state, it was at this point. The 
bulk of the state property was in the city 
of Providence, which was favorable to the 
suffragists. The failure to enforce the 
Algerine law had created some doubt of 
the purpose of the Law and Order party. 
If Mr. Dorr and his officers, supported by 
the armed men then at their command, 
had taken possession of the State House, 
Arsenal, and other state property, and 
acted as if they had confidence in them- 
selves and their cause, the result might 
have been different. This was the course 
desired and advocated by Mr. Dorr, but 
he was overruled by more timid men, who 
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dared go just far enough to commit them- 
selves, disturb the peace of the state, and 
provoke the Law and Order government, 
but not far enough to give themselves a 
chance of success. 

While the People’s government was be- 
ing organized in Providence, the regularly 
elected General Assembly met on the 
same day at Newport, inaugurated the 
officers as usual, and passed resolutions 
declaring that an insurrection existed in 
the state and calling on the President for 
aid, which was again declined with good 
advice as to amnesty and concession, 
which was not heeded. On the following 
day, amember of the People’s legislature 
was arrested under the Algerine law, and 
this arrest was followed by others, which 
in turn produced a plentiful crop of resig- 
nations from that body. The Law and 
Order Providence Journal published sev- 
eral of these; but presently announced 
that, as they had ceased to be news and 
came in such large numbers, it must cease 
to insert them except as advertisements. 
The rats were beginning to desert the 
sinking ship. No attempt was made to 
arrest Mr. Dorr, who was staying at the 
house of one of his supporters, his father 
being one of the most vehement of the 
Law and Order party and his home there- 
fore not a comfortable place for the Peo- 
ple’s governor. An armed guard of suf- 
fragists was maintained about the house, 
who promised to resist any attempts to 
arrest him. 

At the request of his legislature, Mr. 
Dorr now went to Washington and unsuc- 
cessfully tried to secure the aid and coun- 
tenance of President Tyler. He returned 
by way of New York, where he was wel- 
comed and féted by sundry Democratic 
politicians who embraced his cause, prob- 
ably because many of its leaders at home 
were Democrats. He was given a reception 
in Tammany Hall, and made a speech, 
professing entire willingness to become a 
martyr, — “a profession,” says the New 
York American, “ which is likely very soon 
to be put to the test.”” From this meeting 
he rode to the boat in an open carriage, 
escorted by a procession and a band of 
music. Two New York militia companies 
offered him their services as escort to 
Rhode Island, but this he wisely declined. 
His friends, however, met him on the way 
with an armed guard, by which he was 
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escorted to his headquarters and there 
installed under the protection of four 
pieces of artillery. He immediately is- 
sued a proclamation, in which he an- 
nounced that armed assistance had been 
promised from other states, declared that, 
“as soon as a soldier of the United States 
shall be set in motion against the people 
of this state,” he should call for such aid 
and resist force with force, and directed the 
military to prevent any further execution 
of the Algerine law. 

During Mr. Dorr’s absence, both parties 
were pushing on military preparations. 
The charter authorities caused the militia 
companies to be filled up and drilled, 
placed a guard in the State Arsenal, a 
strong stone building containing several 
pieces of artillery and a quantity of small- 
arms and ammunition, and called upon 
the citizens to arm for the defence of the 
city, furnishing all who applied with arms 
for this purpose. The suffrage party also 
were doing all they could in the same 
direction ; but though they succeeded in 
collecting a considerable quantity of arms, 
chiefly from without the state, they had 
some difficulty in finding men to use them, 
for in proportion as the regular authorities 
showed more energy, and the prospect of 
aid from the general government grew 
stronger, the number of active supporters of 
the Dorr government diminished, though 
enough still remained to hold meetings and 
pass very valiant resolutions. In fact, no 
contest of the same duration was probably 
ever so prolific of resolves and counter- 
resolves, proclamations, letters, and mani- 
festoes. But blood flowed much less freely 
than ink. The excitement at this time 
was naturally great, though many were still 
inclined to ridicule the popular fears, and 
the wildest rumors filled the air. Gover- 
nor Dorr was accused of trying to raise 
an army of mercenaries in other states to 
invade Rhode Island, and of having 
promised his supporters that the city of 
Providence should be given up to pillage, 
its sons to slaughter and its daughters to 
outrage, with many similar absurd fancies. 
According to report-among the Law and 
Order party, the rallying cry of the suffra- 
gists was “ Beauty and the Banks.” 

Mr. Dorr at once saw that, if his gov- 
ernment were not to die of inanition, some 
decisive step must be taken to assert his 
authority, and he determined to attack 


the Arsenal and take possession of the 
property there. He was not aware of the 
strength of the guard, and his own con- 
stancy and belief in the sincerity and 
steadfastness of men prevented his seeing 
the defection of many of his followers and 
the hesitation of those who remained. A 
summons was issued to his military forces, 
ordering them to muster at his headquar- 
ters on Tuesday, May 17. A large crowd 
assembled at the appointed time, and a 
small number of troops, consisting partly 
of regular chartered companies which had 
embraced Dorr’s cause, and partly of the 
volunteers who had been enrolled and 
drilled during the past few months. ‘They 
were not well equipped, and were in num- 
bers, as in all other respects, much inferior 
to the forces of the government. Early 
in the day a body of the volunteers 
marched coolly into the centre of the city 
to the armory of an artillery company, 
halted in the street before it, loaded their 
muskets and quietly took possession of the 
two field-pieces deposited there, without 
resistance from any one, and to the great 
surprise of a crowd of spectators. ‘This 
movement convinced the last doubter that 
the Dorrites, as they were now called, 
meant business. Forthwith the governor 
was summoned from his residence, the 
military companies were ordered under 
arms, troops were summoned from other 
parts of the state, and hand-bills were 
scattered through the town, calling on all 
good citizens to arm and repair to the 
Arsenal for its defence. ‘To borrow the 
words of a contemporary historian, “ From 
the hoary-headed sire of seventy winters 
to the stripling just advanced to the verge 
of manhood, all ages and all conditions 
looked defiance, uttered the war-cry, and 
clad themselves for the battle-field.”’ 

At one o’clock on the 18th of May, the 
signal gun from Dorr’s headquarters struck 
terror into the hearts of his followers, 
warning them that the battle was at hand, 
and notified the garrison of the Arsenal to 
prepare for the attack. ‘The attacking 
forces had already begun to disperse, and 
when at last they got under way, at two 
o’clock, they numbered only two hundred 
and fifty men, with the two six-pounders 
captured in the afternoon. With this 
force, the undaunted Dorr, who had never 
seen a battle or any other military opera- 
tion, marched to the attack of a strong 
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building standing in an open plain, well 
garrisoned and well armed. 

Arriving at the spot, Dorr sent a flag to 
demand surrender of the post, which was 
contemptuously refused, causing great dis- 
appointment to many of the besiegers, who 
had expected the garrison to yield without 
resistance. ‘The night was very dark and 
foggy, and gave opportunity to many of 
the attacking force to steal away unper- 
ceived, and to emissaries from the garrison 
to mingle with the ranks of the besiegers 
and report their weakness. On the return 
of the flag, the cannon were wheeled into 
position and the match applied. Again, 
quoting the same historian, describing the 
terrors of the night, “The heart of the 
devoted wife and the fond mother sickened 
with anguish, as she thought on all that 
was dear to her on earth and listened, 
with agonizing suspense, for the cannon’s 
dreadful roar that might tell the tale of 
death and leave her a childless widow! ” 
But, instead of a “ dreadful roar,” the un- 
fortunate cannon produced only a flash 
in the pan, —in short, refused to go off, 
though the governor’s own hand applied 
the match. Perhaps the powder was 
damp ; perhaps some enemy, under cover 
of the fog, had spiked the guns. The 
poet who, after the “war” was over, cele- 
brated it in the Dorriad, suggests another 
cause and thus describes the scene : 


“Th’ impatient chief looked on with ire; 
Blanched was his cheek, but ten-fold fire 
Was flashing in his eye. 
He threw his martial cloak aside, 
And, waddling up, — he meant to stride — 
‘Give me the torch,’ with fury cried, 
‘And d—— it, let me try!’ 
He seized the match with eager hand, 
While backward his brave soldiers stand; 
Three times he waved it in the air 
The cursed Algerines to scare, 
And bid them all for death prepare; 
Then down the glowing match-rope thrust 
As though he’d have the cannon burst. 
Had they not put the ballin first, 
It very likely would!” 


The scanty force was melting away, 
meanwhile, and, unable to discharge his 
guns or to hold his men together, the un- 
fortunate Dorr was obliged to withdraw 
the remainder of his troops, now amount- 
ing to about thirty men, to his former 
quarters. 

By nine o’clock in the morning, the 
charter government, by the arrival of mili- 
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tia from out of town and the mustering of 
citizens in arms, had gathered a consider- 
able force. The mayor issued a request 
to citizens to close their places of business, 
which was generally obeyed, guards were 
posted at important points, the streets were 
filled with excited crowds, some in search 
of martial glory, others merely gaping at 
the unusual sight. The force which finally 
set out to take the dreaded Dorr from the 
hands of his few remaining defenders 
amounted to upwards of seven hundred 
men, with twelve pieces of artillery. Ar- 
riving at the spot, they cautiously proceeded 
to surround the house where Dorr was 
supposed to be, no resistance, beyond 
threats, being made by the guard, and 
then to search for the late People’s gov- 
ernor. But the search was vain: Dorr 
had fled. Convinced that the people were 
not ready to support him jn arms and that 
any further attempt at hostilities or resist- 
ance to the authorities would be useless, 
and that efforts would at once be made to 
seize him, he had left the state early in the 
morning, and was now in Connecticut. 
After some parley with the guard remain- 
ing at Dorr’s headquarters, who refused to 
allow their captured guns to be taken from 
them, but agreed to return them if left 
unmolested, the charter army returned to 
the city and dispersed, without having dis- 
charged a gun, unless by accident. 

A reward of one thousand dollars was 
offered for the apprehension of Dorr, and 
for several weeks every effort was made to, 
find him, but he evaded his pursuers and 
remained concealed. During this time, 
great uncertainty prevailed in the state, 
though nearly all fear had vanished. Some 
supposed that the attempted revolution 
had entirely collapsed ; but others, knowing 
Dorr’s perseverance, expected a renewal 
of the enterprise. ‘The Dorr party, at 
first large and respectable, had been re- 
duced by the defection of those who 
thought the Landholders’ constitution a 
sufficient reform, of those who disapproved 
the use of force, and those who were terri- 
fied by the action of the government, 
until now the leader, who was undoubtedly 
actuated by pure motives, was supported 
chiefly by an irresponsible body of those 
who had either gone too far to retreat or 
were led on by desire of excitement and 
hostility to the constituted authorities. 

Such followers, however, as remained to 
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him, soon after the defeat at the Arsenal, 
began to make preparations for a renewal 
of hostilities. In sundry towns the volun- 
teers reorganized and paraded under arms, 
and efforts were made to collect munitions 
of war, which were at least so far success- 
ful as to fill the ears of the Law and Order 
party with stories of thousands of stands 
of arms, parks of artillery, hosts of men 
from other states, and the like. ‘The 
friends of Dorr within the state were en- 
couraged by those without who, at the safe 
distance of New York and Philadelphia, 
published glowing articles and held enthu- 
siastic meetings in his favor. 

A fresh military demonstration in Provi- 
dence seemed hopeless, but the village of 
Chepachet, situated about sixteen miles 
from Providence, offered marked advan- 
tages in the favorable disposition of its 
inhabitants, and in being but six miles from 
the Connecticut line, thus leaving open a 
convenient line of retreat to foreign soil? 
About June 20, men, armed and unarmed, 
began to gather at this point, and presently 
they formed into a camp and erected a 
slight fortification on Acote’s Hill, a gentle 
slope overlooking the turnpike which led 
from Providence, through the village, to 
Connecticut. 

Alarmed at these proceedings, the Gen- 
eral Assembly authorized the governor to 
proclaim martial law, which he did on June 
25, summoning also the militia from all 
parts of the state, and calling out the vol- 
unteer companies of the city. Sentries 
were posted along the city line and guards 
patrolled the streets. The Dorrite news- 
papers were suppressed in no very gentle 
manner, and the friends of Law and Order 
undoubtedly took advantage of their posi- 
tion to rebuke and chastise some of the 
opposite party with less respect for their 
feelings and even their skins than they 
considered to be their due. Another of 
the florid historians of the period thus de- 
scribed the state of things: “The jails 

. were soon filled with men who had 
been arrested and bound and brought to 
prison by armed free-booters. ... The 
Sabbath was profaned and the church des- 
ecrated ; priests and deacons readily sur- 
rendered the temple of the Most High 
to bands of rapacious men, and brutish 
soldiers took up their abode in the holy 
tabernacle. ‘The stillness of the sanctuary 
was broken with the loud clanks of armor 
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and the rude trappings of an infidel sol- 
diery. The church was converted into an 
arsenal, weapons of death were piled in 
the chancel, and men thirsting for blood 
surrounded the altar. Instead of anthems 
of praise and orisons of peace, the sacred 
choir resounded with beastly orgies, and 
the house of prayer became a den of 
thieves. Gangs of armed men, as ruthless 
as ever sacked a conquered city, patrolled 
the state ; dismay went before them and 
shame followed after.” ‘This must probably 
be taken with at least a grain of salt. 

On Saturday, June 25, Governor Dorr 
arrived at the camp in Chepachet. ‘The 
gathering there had been without his or- 
ders, and he doubted its wisdom or pru- 
dence, but thought it best, since the men 
were there, to make another appeal to the 
people to sustain what he always consid- 
ered their chosen government. He at 
once issued a proclamation calling his 
General Assembly, which had adjourned 
to July 4, to meet on that day at Che- 
pachet, Providence being no longer avail- 
able for the purpose. But before the 
4th of July the last vestige of the Peo- 
ple’s government had evaporated. 

There was now an appearance of two 
hostile camps within a few miles of each 
other. Provalence was garrisoned by 
militia whose numbers, in a day or two, 
reached three thousand, while at Chepa- 
chet, lodged partly in tents within the 
entrenchments on the hill, partly in barns 
and farmhouses in the village, was a mot- 
ley crew, armed and unarmed, amounting, 
according to the rumor in the city, to 
eight hundred men, but according to Gov- 
ernor Dorr’s own account, never rising 
above three hundred. Among them was 
“the Spartan Band,” from New York, led 
by one Mike Walsh, a sort of knight-errant 
of the Bowery. ‘The presence of these 
“foreign mercenaries’ was a source of 
much concern to the Law and Order peo- 
ple, but they seem to have done no harm. 
The troops professed to be regularly or- 
ganized, but little discipline was main- 
tained. Soldiers came and went at will, 
as their thirst for glory or the weariness of 
camp life or fear of consequences pre- 
vailed ;_ visitors, friends and foes, came 
from all directions, inspected the camp, 
brought and carried away the news unmo- 
lested. At intervals, however, greater 
strictness was used. One dark night two 
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Law and Order men set out on a scouting 
expedition in a sulky. Reaching Chepa- 
chet about two o’clock, they were stopped 
by some Dorrite sentinels and taken into 
custody. In company with two other 
equally unlucky scouts they were presently 
bound and marched off to Woonsocket, 
twelve miles away, under a guard of thirty 
men with a cannon. One of the party, 
too stout to keep up with the regulation 
step, was assisted from time to time by 
the prick of a Dorrite bayonet in the rear. 
Similar treatment was accorded by the Law 
and Order troops to sundry suspects 
within their lines, whose houses were 
searched and themselves committed to 
prison on rather flimsy grounds, giving 
rise to loud complaints of “ outrages,” 
which were described in a great quantity 
of affidavits published in the newspapers. 
On the 27th of June both sides had 
completed their preparations, but with 
very different results. In Providence a 
body of three thousand militia and volun- 
teers were assembled, on the whole well 
armed, equipped, and organized.  Or- 
ders were issued dividing the force into 
three divisions, which were to march 
upon Dorr’s camp on the 28th, from as 
many different directions, one in the rear 
between the camp and the Connecticut 
line, to cut off his retreat. On the other 
hand, in spite of all his exertions, Gov- 
ernor Dorr had been able to collect and 
hold together only about two hundred and 
fifty men, ill-armed and undisciplined. At 
last he saw the hopelessness of his position, 
realized that the people were not with him 
in the attempt to appeal to arms, and 
made up his mind to submit to the inevi- 
table. He writes: “In dismissing our 
brave men at Chepachet, I had to perform 
a hard duty; but being a duty, as I be- 
lieved, it was done. It would have been 
easier to have buried our small force in 
one of the enemy’s divisions. Defeat or 
victory would have been honorable to us 
in the judgment of the world. But the 
people were not with us. We deemed it 
our duty not to fight against our friends 
and our enemies.” Accordingly, after 
consultation with his officers, he dismissed 
his men and ordered them to disperse and 
abandon the camp. It was presently de- 
serted, and an hour after the dispersion of 
his forces, Governor Dorr left the spot 
and again retreated into Connecticut. At 
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the same time, he despatched a letter for 
publication in one of the friendly news- 
papers in Providence, announcing the 
dismissal of his forces. ‘This letter fell 
into the hands of the governor and council 
and caused them much satisfaction. 

Not relying entirely, however, on the 
voluntary dispersion of the insurgents, the 
Law and Order forces were still pushed 
forward, and on the morning of June 28 
were in full march for the seat of war at 
Chepachet. The abandonment of the camp 
was not known, and the soldiers undoubt- 
edly expected a fight, but the column had 
nevertheless much the appearance of a 
holiday procession. Bands were playing, 
colors flying, militia companies in various 
brilliant uniforms were mingled with citi- 
zens in no uniforms at all, armed with all 
sorts of weapons, from a pistol to a spear, 
and the column was accompanied by a 
numerous body of spectators out to see 
the fun, some on foot, some on horseback, 
some in carriages or carts. Among these 
was Thurlow Weed, who had come from 
New York to watch events, and entered 
so much into the spirit of the day, that 
he attached himself to a company and 
marched the whole sixteen miles in the 
hot sun, without fatigue. As they ap- 
proached Chepachet, they fell in with nu- 
merous stragglers from Dorr’s force, who 
were hanging about to see what happened, 
and were at once taken into custody and 
put under guard. At length they reached 
the foot of Acote’s Hill, from the top of 
which frowned down five cannon which 
Dorr’s men had neglected to remove, and 
where, in the imagination of the approach- 
ing Law and Order troops, the Dorrite 
battalions were lying behind their en- 
trenchments, ready to pour a deadly fire 
into the devoted ranks of the assailants. 
The commanding officer of the advanced 
guard rode boldly up the hill, “‘ every one 
expecting,” writes Mr. Weed, “when he 
reached the summit, to see him fall.” But 
he found only a deserted breastwork, with 
a few cannon, a broken ammunition wagon, 
and some dilapidated tents — not a living 
being was on the hill. The main body of 
the troops now came up, took possession 
of the village, taking also some more pris- 
oners, and assuring themselves that the 
Dorr “army” had really disappeared. 
There was a slight scrimmage at the tav- 
ern in the village, which was kept by a 
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well-known sympathizer with Dorr. The 
reason of it was not very clear, unless it 
was the excited spirit of one of the Law 
and Order officers who, on being warned 
not to fire into the tavern, lest he should 
wound some of his own men, exclaimed 
that he “ didn’t care a , if he could 
kill somebody.” 

The following announcement of this 
bloodless victory was sent, express, to 
Providence : — 

“ORDERS, No. 54. 
° ‘“ HEADQUARTERS, &c. 

“The village of Chepachet and fort of the in- 
surgents were stormed at a quarter before eight 
o'clock this morning, and taken, with about one 
hundred prisoners, by Col. Wm. W. Brown. None 
killed, none wounded.” 





The officers of the victorious troops 
then established headquarters in a grove 
near the village, where hampers of poultry 
and game and baskets of champagne were 
presently spread out for the refreshment 
of the exhausted warriors. With patriotic 
toasts and speeches and recital of incidents 
of the campaign, the feast was continued 
till about six p.m. when the general and 
his army, triumphant and _ hilarious, re- 
turned to Providence, the procession 
graced by a hundred or more prisoners, 
bound with bed-cord and marching at the 
point of the bayonet. 

The only blood shed during the “ war” 
was on the night preceding the “ storm- 
ing” of Dorr’s camp. At that time, a 
body of Dorr’s sympathizers and a crowd 
of lookers-on gathered in the town of Paw- 
tucket. Their shouts and threatening 
demonstrations on former occasions had 
alarmed the good people of the town, and 
on this evening a company of militia had 
been sent to preserve order. The hostile 
demonstrations were renewed and the sol- 
diers fired upon the crowd, slightly wound- 
ing several persons and killing one Alex- 
ander Kilby, who, as is usual in such cases, 
turned out to be only an inoffensive spec- 
tator. 

The reward for Dorr’s arrest was now in- 
creased to five thousand dollars, and he was 
pursued by a party which included some of 
his own relatives; but he again escaped 
and found a refuge in New Hampshire, 
where Governor Hubbard received him 
with honor and refused to surrender him. 

In Rhode Island, the triumphant Land- 
holders were actively at work, stamping 
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out the remaining embers of the blaze. 
The General Assembly appointed a com- 
mission to examine prisoners, of whom a 
large number were now brought in. Some 
of these were the men captured at Chepa- 
chet ; others were picked up here and there 
by wandering parties of Algerine militia, 
who, no doubt, disregarded pretty often 
the courtesies, not to say the laws, of mili- 
tary discipline, and against whose alleged 
“barbarities ” a great cry was raised by 
the Dorrites. The unaccustomed power 
conferred on the citizen-soldiers to enter 
and search the houses of persons whose 
supposed Dorrite plots had for some time 
been the terror of the community, and to 
terrify them by a display of arms and 
chains was a temptation not to be resisted. 
In one instance, a party searching for a 
certain Liberty Howard, supposed to be a 
dangerous person, were opposed by his 
mother, who thus describes what followed : 
“.,.he came up to me, laid his hands 
on me, and shook me and said in a very 
loud voice, ‘Do you know that you are 
under martial law?’ He then took his 
bayonet and put the point of the bayonet 
against the pit of my stomach : he pressed 
the bayonet against me and said, ‘I will 
run you through,’ looking very angry and 
spiteful. The point of the bayonet went 
through my clothes and fractured the skin, 
but did not break it, but caused the blood 
to settle the size of a ninepence or larger. 
With my hand I knocked the bayonet 
away and he stepped back and looked at 
me with a stern look, and then went out of 
the house.” In another instance a “ hired 
man” of a pursued Dorrite, less bold than 
Mrs. Howard, was captured while attempt- 
ing to crawl under a bed which was so low 
as to admit him only half-way. 

Most of the prisoners, after being de- 
tained a short time and examined by the 
commissioners, were discharged ; others 
were bound over and subsequently tried 
and convicted. Little damage was done 
to private property, though, during the 
occupation of the village of Chepachet by 
the charter troops, some liberties of this 
kind were taken, floridly described by the 
Dorrites as the “ sacking of Chepachet,” 
which caused the loss of sundry pewter 
spoons, a cooking-stove, and a pair of last- 
ing garters, the property of a damsel re- 
joicing in the name of Ripsy Tift. 

In June, 1842, while the excitement was 
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still at its height, the General Assembly 
had called still another convention, which 
met in September and, under the leader- 
ship of the chiefs of the Algerine party, 
framed the present constitution, making an 
extension of the suffrage nearly equivalent 
to that demanded by the suffrage party 
previous to 1841. In November this con- 
stitution was adopted, and in May, 1843, 
went into effect with a set of officers chosen 
from the leaders of the Landholders’ party, 
the same men who had always ruled the 
state. The suffrage provisions of the con- 
stitution of 1843 continued unchanged until 
1888. About 1880 a new agitation for their 
enlargement was begun, the main point 
then in view being the extension of the 
suffrage to foreign-born citizens, not owners 
of land. After eight years of effort, this was 
accomplished by an amendment adopted 
in April, 1888. 

Order and peace had been now entirely 
restored, the troops were long since dis- 
missed, the trials over, and though party 
feeling ran high and the embers of the 
conflagration glowed under its ashes, the 
danger of an outbreak was past. The 
Dorr party had been defeated and had 
failed in their immediate object, the estab- 
lishment of their constitution and the in- 
dependent power of the people ; but they 
claimed, and probably with justice, that, 
without their efforts, the Landholders’ 
party would never have yielded an exten- 
sion of suffrage, or a reasonably satisfac- 
tory constitution. 

Early in August, Governor Dorr, who 
had remained beyond the reach of the 
authorities, against his own will and in 
deference to the wishes of his ftiends who 
still hoped, issued an address explaining 
and justifying his course and announcing 
that he should soon return to Rhode 
Island. Accordingly, on October 31, he 
returned to Providence, without conceal- 
ment, and registered himself at the princi- 
pal hotel. Soon afterwards, he was arrested 
and committed to jail, without bail, to await 
trial for treason under the “ Algerine ”’ act. 

The spirit in which this trial was con- 
ducted does no credit to the fairness or 
magnanimity of the court or of the Law 
and Order party. Under an unusual pro- 
vision of the act, although all Dorr’s acts 
had been done in Providence County, he 
was tried in Newport, the most unfriendly 
county in the state. The jury was selected 
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from a panel of 108, of whom 107 belonged 
to the Algerine party ; Mr. Dorr was given 
scant time to investigate them, and the 
jury, as made up, consisted entirely of his 
political enemies. Mr. Dorr conducted 
his own defence. He made no attempt 
to disprove the state’s case, but claimed 
a justification and undertook to show 
that the people’s constitution was lawfully 
adopted. This the court (no doubt cor- 
rectly) refused to permit. Every point 
was ruled against Mr. Dorr, and the charge 
to the jury, while sound in law, plainly 
showed the opinion and wishes of the 
court. It was promptly followed by a 
verdict of guilty, and on this verdict Mr. 
Dorr, on June 25, just two years from 
his joining the camp at Chepachet, was 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. In 
response to the usual question, whether he 
had anything to say why sentence should 
not be pronounced upon him, Mr. Dorr 
addressed the court in a speech, the clos- 
ing paragraphs of which were as follows :— 

“All these proceedings will be recon- 
sidered by that ultimate tribunal of public 
opinion, whose righteous decision will re- 
verse all the wrongs which may be now com- 
mitted, and place that estimate upon my 
actions to which they may be fairly entitled. 

“The process of this court does not 
reach the man within. The court cannot 
shake the convictions of the mind nor the 
fixed purpose which is sustained by in- 
tegrity of heart. 

“Claiming no exemption from the in- 
firmities which beset us all, and which 
may attend us in the prosecution of the 
most important enterprises, and, at the 
same time, conscious of the rectitude of 
my intentions, and of having acted from 
good motives in an attempt to promote 
the equality and to establish the just 
freedom and interest of my fellow-citizens, 
I can regard with equanimity this last in- 
fliction of the court; nor would I, even 
at this extremity of the law, in view of the 
opinions which you entertain and of the 
sentiments by which you are animated, 
exchange the place of a prisoner at the 
bar for a seat by your side upon the bench. 

“The sentence which you will pronounce, 
to the extent of the power and influence 
which this court can exert, is a condem- 
nation of the doctrines of ’76, and a re- 
versal of the great principles which sustain 
and give vitality to our democratic repub- 
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lic, and which are regarded by the great 
body of our fellow-citizens as a portion of 
the birthright of a free people. 

“From this sentence of the court | 
appeal to the people of our state and of 
our country. They shall decide between 
us. I commit myself, without distrust, to 
their final award.” 

Declining an offer of liberation if he 
would take the oath to support the new 
constitution, Mr. Dorr went to prison and 
remained in close confinement until June, 
1845, when an act of amnesty was passed, 
and he was released. A great concourse 
greeted him with cheers at the prison gates, 
and escorted him with music and banners 
to his father’s house, which he had not 
entered since he began his contest for the 
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establishment of the People’s constitution. 
The newspapers all over the country, which 
favored his cause, congratulated him and 
spoke of the event as an act of tardy jus- 
tice to a martyr in the cause of freedom 
and popular rights. At Cambridgeport a 
salute of one hundred guns was fired ; he 
and his principles were toasted and cheered 
at public banquets in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere; he was invited to attend 
demonstrations in his honor in New York 
and Albany. But Mr. Dorr’s active life 
was over. He had left the prison broken 
in health and visibly declining to his end. 
The close confinement, dampness, and 
bad air had shattered his constitution, 
and fixed upon him a disease from which 
he never recovered. He lived nine years 
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longer, but in feeble health and much 
suffering. During this time, though he 
took no part in public affairs, there is 
nothing to show that he ever changed his 
opinion of the correctness of his princi- 
ples or the legality and patriotism of his 
acts. 

In 1854, Mr. Dorr’s political friends 
came into power in the state, and at once 
passed an act reciting that his trial had 
been unfair and illegal and his conviction 
unjust, and directing the clerk of the 
Supreme Court to write across the face of 
the record, the words, “ Reversed and An- 
nulled by order of the General Assembly.” 

Whatever satisfaction this may have 
given to Mr. Dorr, he did not long enjoy. 
He died December 27, 1854, aged forty- 
nine years. He had adopted a theory of 
constitutional law and political action which 
time and experience have caused to be 
generally discarded. Having no personal 
ends to serve, but abandoning bright pros- 
pects of professional and _ political success 
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LTHOUGH but little more 

y;, than a quarter of a 
century has passed 
since slavery « eased 
to exist in this na- 
tion, the system has 
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lost much of. its 
> reality and vivid 
tS ale ness even to the 
minds of those who 
were then active citizens. ‘This is not 
merely by reason of lapse of years. When 


slavery perished, a great war was in prog 
ress. ‘There were the hurried movements 
of men to the front, and the institution 
of unparalleled measures to save the na 
tion’s life. Attention was diverted from 
old subjects of thought, and sympathy was 
drawn to new objects. It was a time when 
history was making rapidly. Homes be- 
came desolate by the news of an hour; 
and the wild rumor which might be borne 
by any breeze from the south, that “an- 
other draft” was called for, was amply 
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under the old order, he attempted to ob- 
tain for his fellow-citizens the privileges 
which he believed they justly claimed. 
Having entered ona course of action, in 
the interests of others, which he believed 
to be right and _ patriotic, his firmness and 
logical consistency forbade him to abandon 
it, as a demagogue or self-seeker would 
have done, at a point where he might have 
avoided the final disaster. 

The theories advocated by Mr. Dorr 
and his party would now find but few 
defenders, and can be seen to be unsound, 
though they were then sincerely believed 
in by many. In our political system, 
which is the liberty of law, reforms are to 
be safely sought and securely maintained 
only under the authority of law ; but this 
conflict, so stormy while it lasted, and the 
fires of which have even now scarcely died 
out, may remind the possessors of power 
that it is dangerous to withhold too long 
that which men regard as their right and 
upon which they have a reasonable claim. 
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sufficient to turn the mind from 
things. It is no wonder that 
just preceding the war should partially 
pass out of the common mind, and that 
martial events should recently have pre 
dominated in our literature. 

Phat which has brought a certain indif- 
ference to ante-bellum events has brought 
like indifference to the actors in them. 
Perhaps this is no truer of any class than 
of those once styled Abolitionists. Be 
tween 1840 and 1860 these were promi- 
nently before the public ; since then they 
have been partially forgotten. ‘They are 
not dead in the nation’s esteem, but in the 
medley of subsequent events have been 
laid on the shelf. This ought not so to 
The nation should still keep at the 
front those staunch, indomitable characters, 
but for whose fearlessness of tongue and 
pen we might still hear the groan of the 
slave. It is the design of this article to re- 
vive the memory of one of these, by giving 
some account of the home and home life 


tamer 
the scenes 


be. 
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of Lydia Maria Child. We purpose to 
present a few facts not hitherto published, 
and thus perhaps save from oblivion some 
pleasant reminiscences of this famous. re- 
former and authoress. 

Mrs. Child was a daughter of David 
Francis of Medford, and was born in that 
town, February 11, 1802. Her father was 
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followed until her reputation stood second 
to that of no prose author in America. In 
his biographical introduction to the Le//ers 
of Lydia Maria Child, John G. Whittier 
says, “It is not too much to say she was 
the most popular literary woman in the 
United States”; and the Worth American 
Review, then the high literary authority, 





The Child Cottage, Wayland 


a baker and a worthy and enterprising citi 
zen. It is said that the “soft crackers” 
of Mr. Francis were much in demand, and 
that he received orders for them from as 
far off as Russia. In early life, Miss Fran- 
cis received some educational advantages 
from her brother Convers, who was subse- 
quently a professor in theology at Harvard 
College ; but her first teacher was an old 
lady who was called “ Marm Betty,” whose 
school was in her bedroom, —a place 
untidily kept, but to which the children 
were attracted and made welcome by 
Marm Betty’s warm heart. 

At the age of twelve, she went to Nor- 
ridgewock, Maine, where she remained 
some years, after which she went to Wa- 
tertown, Massachusetts. In Skowhegan, 
Maine, she read her first work of fiction. 
At its close she exclaimed, “ Why cannot I 
write a novel?” In her twenty-first year 
she published //odomuck, her first book, 
and soon after her second, entitled, Zhe 
Rebels: a Tale of the Revolution. Others 


, before the Recent Alterations. 


stated, “‘ We are not sure that any woman 
of our country could outrank Mrs, Child. 
Few female writers, if any, have 

done more or better things for our litera- 
ture in the lighter or graver departments.” 
As she advanced toward middle age, 
Mrs. Child became interested in subjects 
of a social and political nature, and as an 
earnest worker in the field of reform she 
was as conspicuous as in the field of let- 
ters. Her name was associated with those 
of the great leaders of the antislavery 
movement. Her views were advanced, 
well matured, and sought for by men high 
in authority. Says Mr. Whittier, “ Men 
like Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, Salmon 
P. Chase, and Governor Andrew availed 
themselves of her forethought and sound 
judgment of men and measures.” As one 
of the pioneer writers in the great cause 
of Abolition, she appeared sometimes 
almost in the role of a martyr. When, 
in 1833, the American Antislavery Society 
was formed, she published the work, 4/- 
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peal in behalf of that class of Americans 
called Africans. She met with a storm 
of indignation from an incensed public. 
Justice, charity, and self-control were 
almost laid aside. She received harsh crit- 
icism and censure from her literary asso- 
ciates, the maledictions of foes, and a 


she states concerning her attitude: “I am 
fully aware of the unpopularity of the task 
I have undertaken ; but though I expect 
ridicule and censure, I do not fear them. 
A few years hence the opinion of the 
world will be a matter in which I shall 
have not even the most transient interest ; 





The East Room, which was Mrs. Child's sitting-room, 1s, except in the furnishings, about the same.” 


threatened withdrawal of patronage by a 
large portion of those who had previously 
delighted in her books Wendell Phillips 
states in his appendix to Mrs. Child’s 
letters that the trustees of the Boston 


Atheneum, which, because of the merit of 


her first works sent her a free ticket of ad- 
mittance to the library, immediately with- 
drew it after that appeal was published. 
He also states that a prominent lawyer of 
Massachusetts “is said to have used tongs 
to fling the obnoxious volume out of his 
window.” But all this in nowise deterred 
her from her noble purpose. She knew 
herself, though others did not know her. 
She knew her motives and the justice of 
her cause. In the preface to her book 


but this book will be abroad on its mission 
of humanity long after the hand that wrote 
it is mingling with the dust. Should it be 
the means of advancing even one single 
hour the inevitable progress of truth and 
justice, I would not exchange the con- 
sciousness for all Rothschild’s wealth or 
Sir Walter’s fame.’ These words repre- 
sent the woman at the time and as she 
was ever after. In those sentences were 
both history and prophecy. She never 
recast her character. She went on irresist- 
ibly in the course begun, till victory came 
to her cause. 

In 1828 Miss Francis married David 
Lee Child, a young lawyer who was in full 
sympathy with her views and work. For 
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atime they lived in Boston, then in New 
York, where they made a home at the 
house of Isaac ‘T. Hopper. Subsequently 
they lived at Northampton, Massachusetts, 
then at Newton, and in 1852 they went to 
Wayland, where they made their perma- 
nent home, and where a large share of her 
work was done. 

In order to give a better understanding 
of this home of Mrs. Child’s later years, 
its surroundings and associations, we will 
first notice the town in which it was located. 
Wayland is in Middlesex County, about 
fifteen miles west of Boston. Until 1778, 
it was a part of the old town of Sudbury, 
popularly known as the place of the Way- 
side Inn, and known to historians as being 
in the Revolutionary War the most popu- 
lous town in the county. It is also known 
in the history of King Philip’s War, as the 
place of the “ Wadsworth Fight.’ For 
years after the division of Sudbury, the 
territory now Wayland was called East 
Sudbury ; but in 1835 it took its present 
name, in honor of Dr. Francis Wayland, 
President of Brown University. ‘The place 
was small in population, secluded, and 
slow-going in many of its ways. It was 
reached by a stage-coach, whose termini 
were Stony Brook in Weston and South 
Sudbury, and which passed Mrs. Child’s 








far as the means of ingress and egress 
were concerned, the busy authoress had 
all that she desired. ‘To have a railroad 
there was far from her wish. ‘The very 
thought of it was repulsive. In expressing 
herself to a friend she one day exclaimed, 
“A railroad would be a nuisance, it would 
bring so much company from Boston. — If 
we had a railroad to Wayland, the people 
would want to follow the Boston fashions.” 

Perhaps this famous woman is in no way 
more vividly remembered by her fellow- 
townspeople or by the travelling public 
about there, than in connection with this 
old-time stage-coach. Says Mr. Whittier : 
“A gentleman, who was at one time a 
resident of Wayland and who enjoyed her 
confidence and warm friendship, gives the 
following impression of Mrs. Child’s life : 
‘ My earliest recollection of Mrs. Child in 
Wayland is of a gentle face leaning from 
the old stage window, smiling kindly down 
on the childish figures beneath her ; and 
from that moment, her gracious motherly 
presence has been closely associated with 
the charm of rural beauty in that village, 
which until very lately has been quite 
apart from the line of travel, and un- 
spoiled by the rush and worry of our 
modern steam-car mode of living.’” ‘The 
feeling here expressed is doubtless that of 
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By the margin of the pond a herd of cows grazed in the summer time. 
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residence twice each twenty-four hours, 
carrying and bringing the daily mail. ‘The 
passing of this old coach by her house was 
about the only especially noticeable event 
of the day, and all that to an ordinary 
observer was there to break the monotony 
of that very quiet neighborhood. But so 


many who lived along that stage route. 
Strangers who were fellow-passengers with 
her were often struck with the vivacity and 
elegance of her language and her ways, 
and, not knowing the name or celebrity of 
their interesting companion, would express 
admiration or wonder. 
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Though Wayland was a place of staid 
habits, where commercial conveniences 
were few and the means for communication 
with the outside world were meagre, yet 
the selection of it by Mrs. Child for a 
permanent home was, all things considered, 
a good one. She was busy with her books. 
She could take in the great outer world with 
her thought, and the monotony and quiet 
ways of a sparsely peopled community 
were just what she desired. As her neigh- 
bors expressed it, “she did not want much 
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community made Wayland an agreeable 
locality for one of literary habits and 
tastes, it was made still more so to Mrs. 
Child by the residence there of one who 
was nearly if not fully her peer. ‘This was 
the Rev. Edmund H. Sears, then pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Wayland. As 
a prose writer Dr. Sears excelled in strong 
thought and clear statement, and as a poet 
in his sweet expression and sentiment. 
Where American literature goes, so far will 
his name be carried, who wrote the hymn 





In Wayland Village. 


company; she was too busy to give her 
time to it; she came into town to be by 
herself.” So prevalent was this feeling 
among her neighbors and friends, and so 
well known was her wish in the matter, 
that but few people called. 

But not alone by its seclusion was Way- 
land suited to be the home of the author- 
ess. There was much there that was con- 
genial in its character and in accord with 
her tastes. It was more than abreast of 
the average New England town in an 
appreciation of authors and books. As 
early as 1797 it had a small circulating 
library, with an organization for its perma 
nent maintenance; and it was the first 
town in the state to establish a free library 
to be supported at public expense. But 
though the general intelligence of the 


beginning with the well-known and beauti- 
ful lines, — 
“Calm, on the listening ear of night, 
Comes Heaven’s melodious strains, 
Where wild Judea stretches far 
Her silver-mantled plains ”’; 


and that other, beginning, — 


“It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold.” 


That Mrs. Child recognized and appre- 
ciated the ability of Dr. Sears is indicated 
by the extract from his Foregleams of 
Immortality, which she has inserted in 
her Looking toward Sunset. There amid 
the clustering gems from many favorite 
and prominent authors has she given a 
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glimpse of her pastor’s writings and an 
evidence that he was not forgotten when 
she compiled that book of choice thoughts. 

The chief cause of Mrs. Child’s making 
her home in Wayland was the residence 
there of her father, who was aged and 
infirm. Mr. Francis, after leaving Med- 
ford, purchased the place which afterwards 
became his daughter’s home. He was a 
man with some oddities, and for a time 
lived by himself. His daughter occasion- 
ally visited him, and then moved there. 
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is in the westerly portion of the town, 
near the Sudbury River. Near by is an 
expanse of broad meadowlands, 
deep emerald verdure at some seasons 
marks a line, which at other times divides 
the upland from river flood. ‘These mead- 
ows, now green with their grassy covering, 
now brown with the frosts of autumn, give 
a variety of landscape that is somewhat 
rare. In the spring overflow, when the 
waters, as they sometimes do at that sea- 
son, cover the causeway and almost the 
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‘They for a time lived as two families, but 


later became one, and so continued till the 


parent’s death. 

Mr. James Francis, a brother of Mrs. 
Child, also lived at Wayland. He owned 
and occupied a well-kept farm about a 
half-mile distant. He was a fine speci 
men of a New England farmer of that 
time. He was quite unlike his sister in 
politics, being an “ old line Democrat ” of 
the Jefferson-Jacksonian stripe, and per- 
haps more pro- than anti- slavery in senti- 
ment. It is said, he, used to declare that 
“his sister’s attitude on the slavery question 
had caused him much grief.” 

The Child cottage is located in a part 
of Wayland which is interesting both in 
its natural and historic features. In these 
respects few places are more favored. It 
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bridge, the scene presented is like that of 
a beautiful lake, on which the sunlight 
shimmers, and whose farther border it 
skirted with forest and hill. Sometimes 
the wild sheldrakes come in flocks and sit 
on these waters, and their quick move- 
ments, as they plunge over the glittering 
flood, give the prospect a look of life. In 
summer, the scene was more lively. It 
was haying time then, and men and boys 
with slow, steady ox-teams repaired to 
these meadows for hay. 
“Then merry mowers hale and strong 
Swept scythe on scythe their swaths along,” 


and at early morning, for weeks, the white- 
sleeved laborers moved over these mead- 
ows like bees. At evening, at all seasons, 
it was a place of silence ; and the words 
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of Longfellow, applied to the neighborhood 
of the “ Wayside Inn,” would fitly apply 
to this : — 


“ A region of repose it seems, 
A place of slumber and of dreams.” 


Except in the fall, when the marketer went 
down with his produce, and thus occasion- 
ally broke night’s stillness with the jar of 
his jostling team, a sweet quiet prevailed. 
The whistling wing of the distant night 
bird, as it hovered in the spring season 
high over the meadows and dropped sud- 
denly upon its feeding or nestling place, 
was a sound not infrequently heard ; but 
being of a lonely and somewhat monoto- 
nous nature, it in effect but deepened the 
stillness that, low-brooding, sat on the 
place. 

Quite near, at the north, is a beautiful 
pond, partially surrounded by pasture land, 
with a small strip of woods at one side. 
3y the margin of this lakelet, a herd of 
cows grazed in the summer time; and 
near it was a sand-bank about which swal- 
lows twittered and flew, and in which they 





which the sun early sank, and where long 
shadows were cast. “ Nobscot,” the high- 
est landmark for miles, was in full view 
from the door : while other and lesser hills, 
whose slopes descended almost to the 
meadow margin, gave to the country be- 
yond the Sudbury River an appearance of 
roughness. Because of these distant hills 
the twilight in the neighborhood was long. 
There were fine views at sunset, and fre- 
quently that beautiful reflection so peculiar 
to a place of hills. It may be that look- 
ing toward sunset suggested the book of 
thisname. ‘Those evening reflections were 
conducive to thought, and their counter- 
part in the lives of her aged friends was 
easy to find. How natural, also, to find 
hope for herself in that scene! Her steps 
were far sped on their way; her day was 
almost done ; there were shadows darkly 
reclining between the tops of her sunlit 
hills. How natural to look upward in 
trust and hope that her life might reflect 
its rays, that her influence might be ex- 
erted when her hands were still, and that 
in the twilight that attended her declining 
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Looking toward Sudbury — Distant View of the Pond 


made their nests. ‘The pond was much 
admired by Mrs. Child. When she had 
company she took them there. It was 
their short evening walk after tea; and 
the bank gave a fine view of the pond, the 
meadows, and the winding river. To the 
far westward of the cottage was a fine 
view upon wood-covered hills, behind 


years there might be a beauty and warmth 
which would make the world glad! But 
whether these twilight scenes suggested 
her book or not, there was in them a 
prophecy concerning herself which was 
amply fulfilled. Beyond the dark, wind- 
ing river was the sunset light ; beaming 
upwards, above those rough, shadowy hills 
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in the stillness of the mild blue, was the 
radiance that lighted the sky. So passed 
the twilight of her well-spent life ; beyond 
the gray and the gloom and the river that 
she long since crossed, there remains that 
which tells of her worth, and of an im- 
perishable influence put forth for the op- 
pressed. 

The historical relations of the neighbor- 
hood are various and full of interest. The 
river near by is historic. It is the “ Mus- 
ketahquid,” or, as the settlers called it, 
“the great river that runs through Sud- 
bury.” The Indian word means “ grassy 
brook” or “grassy meadow-brook.” ‘This 
stream passes through Concord, and is 
crossed by the “Old North Bridge,” mem- 
orable for the engagement of April 19, 
1775. Itis the famous Sudbury River of 
legislation and litigation. Its case has 
again and again been brought into court 
for adjustment. In the colonial, provin- 
cial, and federal periods it has been all 
the same —a vexed question, an irrepress- 
ible conflict, with the same old claims and 
complications. At one stage of the contro- 
versy, Mr. and Mrs. Child took a promi- 
nent part, and presented a paper to the 
legislature, which was prepared in behalf 
of the meadow-owners. The Child home- 
stead is on the county road, about. an 
eighth of a mile from the river. From its 
door-yard several bridges are in sight, the 
nearest of which is the “ old town bridge.” 
The earliest built on this spot is said to be 
the first framed bridge in Middlesex Coun- 
ty. Its locality is rich in colonial and 
provincial history. Over this crossing the 
Indians were forced April 21, 1676, when 
King Philip attacked the town. At the 
bridge’s foot lie buried the bodies of eleven 
Concord soldiers, who were slain near by 
on the meadows as they came for the de- 
fence of the town. On the Sudbury side, 
by the “Gravel Pit,” was the beginning of 
the “old Lancaster road,” built about 
1653. Washington passed here on his 
way through Sudbury to Boston. 

Such are some of the reminiscences of 
this memorable spot — which are in accord 
with its natural loveliness. When the 
meadows grow green in the spring time, as 
the river floods begin to subside, and the 
willows, standing in hedge-rows like silent 
sentinels, put forth their perfume, here 
surely is a fit place for meditation on things 
which were long ago. Just over the river, 
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in Sudbury, was the “old Haynes Garri- 
son,” to which the inhabitants fled in war 
time. In full view also is Goodman’s Hill, 
wood-crowned and rough in its aspect. 
This was the home of Goodman or Karte, 
the Indian owner of the township. A spur 
of this hill is Green Hill, on which occurred 
the “ Wadsworth Fight.” Between this 
and the river is Sand Hill, where there 
were government storehouses in the Rev- 
olutionary War. But nearer there are 
objects of historic interest. The shelter- 
ing ridge upon whose slope the house 
stands skirts the first street of the settle- 
ment. The Child place is at the west- 
ern extremity, while easterly, about half a 
mile away, is the site of the “John Par- 
menter ordinary,” the last inn to the west- 
ward, in 1639, of all the inns in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. Along the base of 
this ridge, and between these two places, 
were the cabins of the town’s original 
grantees ; while about midway of the ridge 
was the first meeting-house and _ burial 
place. The distance of these latter places 
from Mrs. Child’s residence was but a few 
steps. The graves skirted the very way- 
side, and in her walks to and from Wayland 
Centre she might pass under the shadow 
of the out-reaching pines of that “ thickly 
peopled ground.” In this burying-ground 
are many objects of interest, chiefly in the 
way of quaint epitaphs and old tombstone 
inscriptions. ‘The site of the first meeting- 
house is on the edge of the “half acre” 
first used for interments ; and the spot is 
kindly designated by rows of evergreen- 
trees set by a friendly hand." The space 
from the highway to the very line of that 
first meeting-house wall is now filled with 
old graves ; as if the mute members of the 
congregation of those far-away years still 
press for admittance to their ancient meet- 
ing-house, but pause in reverence at its 
threshold. 

This burial spot is beautifully situated, 
and like Mrs. Child’s own docr-yard looks 
down on an expanse of broad meadow- 
land. The space by the roadside has but 
few tombstones, and the wild grass covers 
the toughened and irregular sod ; but the 
uneven surface has a tell-tale look, and in- 
dicates quite plainly to the passer-by that it 
was long ago broken by the sexton’s spade. 
In fact, everything betokens that it was 
a place early used for burial, and that — 

1 James Sumner Draper. 
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“ Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering 
heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 


In one part of the yard are the graves of 
two slaves. These are placed at right 
angles to the others, and at the feet of 
master and mistress. At the head of one 
is a low slatestone thus inscribed : — 


FLORA 
A Coloured Woman 
/Et OI. 


At the head of the other is a similar stone, 
inscribed : — 
PETER Boaz 
A Coloured Man 
At 63. 


The graves at right angles to these are the 
decendants of Mr. Peter Noyes, “gentle- 
man,” who came to America in the Con- 
fidence in 1638, and was one of the town’s 
early grantees. Surely a slave’s grave is 
a strange sight in God’s acre to any, but 
to the subject of this sketch, whose soul 
was so sensitive to inequality in human 
rights, the sight must have been stranger 
yet. The road by the Child cottage was 
probably a part of the Watertown trail 
through the primitive woods. Later, it 
was a great thoroughfare from Boston to 
Worcester, through South Sudbury, by the 
Wayside Inn, which is four or five miles 
distant, and is at present known as the 
road from Wayland to Sudbury Centre. 
Along its course, by the sight of the Child 
place, was probably a part of the battle- 
ground of April 21, 1676, when Philip’s 
forces were driven over the river. History 
states that about two hundred Indians had 
crossed to the “ East Side,” as this terri- 
tory was then designated, and had begun 
plundering the dwelling-houses, but that 
the English “fell upon them with great 
fury,” that there was a “running fight,” 
and that they were forced over the cause- 
way and bridge, “which pass the English 
kept.” 

In describing the Child cottage, let us 
view it by an approach from the west. We 
cross the “old town bridge,” pass the site 
of one of the town’s old brick school-houses, 
six of which, seventy-five years ago, cost 
East Sudbury twenty-six town-meetings to 
build ; also the grass-grown site of the old 
Baldwin ordinary, which years since was 
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destroyed, —and by a few steps we reach 
the place. First we see a garden patch 
extending towards us, of about a quarter 
of an acre, which being on a hill-slope is 
arranged in low terraces. In front of it is 
a low wall surmounted by a plain picket 
fence. Walking in the garden may be two 
aged forms: the one tall, slightly bent, with 
a wrinkled face and sandy complexion ; the 
other of medium height, somewhat plump, 
and quite fair. The former is David Lee 
Child ; the other is Lydia Maria Child, his 
wife. If it is morning, they may be gathering 
flowers or fruit, for there were a few apple- 
trees there, or early vegetables, which they 
raised tosome extent. If it is evening, they 
may be looking toward sunset. Before the 
house stand a willow and an elm, both of 
which have an ancient look, as if the spot 
were selected for a homestead by one of the 
town’s early grantees. So tall is the elm, 
that the view southerly is but little ob- 
structed by its low-drooping boughs, and 
the slanting beams of the setting sun shine 
broad and full on the window-panes. In 
short, the structure and its surroundings 
are such as are aptly described in the fol- 
lowing verses from one of Mrs. Child’s own 
selections in Looking toward Sunset : — 


“The trees fold their green arms round it, 
The trees a century old, 
And the winds go chanting through them, 
And the sunbeams drop their gold. 


“The cowslips spring in the marshes, 
And the roses bloom on the hill, 
And beside the brook in the pastures 
The herds go feeding at will.” 


These trees so near the meadow-lands 
were favorite perching-places ‘for the early 
spring birds, especially for flocks of black- 
birds, which in the migratory seasons would 
light on them and sing, as if to pay for 
their friendly halting-place. On the day 
of Mrs. Child’s burial, a beautiful incident 
occurred which is still remembered and 
spoken of by those present. As the cas- 
ket was being removed from the house, a 
flock of blackbirds came and perched on 
these trees and poured forth one of their 
beautiful songs. The air was filled with 
their melody, and it was felt to be a fit 
tribute of Nature to the great authoress 
who had loved her so well. 

The house on the Child place was small 
and unpretentious. As the Englishman 
said of the humble home of the Dairyman’s 
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daughter at the Isle of Wight, in his impa- 
tience ,to hurry the tourist to the train: 
“ Hit’s nothing to see, I assure you, being 
as common a cottage as there, is on the 
whole island ; I can show you many a one 
like it.” The place was not designed for 
an authoress, nor for one of renown, but 
for some humble inhabitant of plain Way- 
land. Little did the stranger who passed 
it mistrust the name of its inmate or think 
of the books that were written beneath 
that low roof. But Mrs. Child and her 
husband were greatly attached to this little 
cottage. The following verses, signed 
L. M. C., in her Looking toward Sunset, 
entitled “Old Folks at Home,” may be an 
expression of her fondness for it and de- 
scriptive of her own home life : — 


“ More pleasant seem their own surroundings, 

Though quaint and old, 

Than newer homes, with their aboundings 
Of marble, silk, and gold. 

For ’tis the heart inspires home feelings, 
In hut or hall, 

Where memory, with its fond revealings, 
Sheds a tender light o’er all. 


“They love the wonted call to meeting, 
By their old bell; 
They love the old familiar greeting 
From friends who know them well. 
Their homesick hearts are always yearning 
When they’re away; 
And ever in their memory turning 
To scenes where they used to stay.” 


Their furniture was plain and old-fash- 
ioned. A few pictures were upon the 
walls, and various keepsakes were about 
the room, some of which were quite 
choice. After her husband’s death, feeling 
her loneliness and the infirmities of age, 
Mrs. Child spent some of her time in Bos- 
ton at the house of a friend. Before 
going, she collected the souvenirs which 
adorned her rooms and, carefully packing 
them, sent them to the original donors. 
Her home was enlivened by no caged pets. 
She abhorred the confinement of any- 
thing. Her liberty-loving spirit, in its 
restless rovings to set human captives free, 
took in the rights of God’s lower creatures 
also. ‘The family who for years lived in a 
part of her house, and for whom she had 
great regard, had a pair of white rabbits, 
which were kept as pets for the children. 
These disappeared one night in an unac- 
countable and mysterious way; but no 
questions were asked. 
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Mrs. Child, with much _ painstaking, 
sought to embellish her little home with 
flowers. She worked much in her garden, 
of which she took excellent care. Said a 
friend: ‘I think Mrs. Child took as much 
pleasure in covering up her flowers for 
winter as some people do in making their 
children comfortable for the night.” She 
had some very choice plants which had 
been sent her from distant parts. There 
were forget-me-nots that came from Italy, 
and a foliage plant sent by Charles Sumner, 
which, being rare in those days, the chil- 
dren called the “Charles Sumner plant.” 

After the death of her husband Mrs. 
Child lost some of her attachment to the 
hitherto happy home. In a letter to Miss 
Butler, a member of the family just referred 
to, she wrote as follows: “I expect to go 
back to Wayland early in the spring ; but 
however much I try, I cannot make the 
little old nest seem like home, since I lost 
my kind old mate.” 

After the death of Mrs. Child, the place 
passed into the hands of Mr. Alfred Cut- 
ting, a merchant of Boston and a native 
of Wayland. Mr. Cutting has remodelled 
the house, made some alterations and 
additions, but has been careful to retain 
the main outlines of the original structure. 
The east room also, which was Mrs. Child’s 
sitting-room, is, except in the furnishings, 
about the same. ‘There is the same old 
fireplace, mantel, and end door, with its 
old-fashioned latch. ‘The grounds are 
about the same as of old. The garden, 
the elm, and the willow are still there ; also 
the terrace, the low wall, and the sloping 
bank. The blackbirds still make a halting- 
place in spring time on those ancient trees ; 
the meadows in summer stretch out their 
acres of green, the lilies still bloom in the 
pond, the cows graze by its quiet margin ; 
and in autumn the distant hill-sides are 
still decked in rich yellow and red; but 
the eyes that saw and the ears that heard 
are gone. 

On one of the bright, beautiful days of 
the past winter, when the ground was bare, 
and the fields were as sunny as in the days 
of spring, the writer visited the Child lot 
in the old burying-ground, and then walked 
to the homestead. The shutters of the 
tenement were fastened, and the windows 
and doors all closed. But, I thought, the 
tenants are somewhere ; they are gone, yet 
they still exist. So thought I of the silent 
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tenements at the burial place on the hill ; 
the tenants are gone, yet they still exist. 
Then I remembered the words on the 


tombstone : — 


“Davin LEE CHILD 
Came to this world in West Boylston, Mass., 
July 8th, 1794; 
Vanished from this world in Wayland 
Sept. 18th, 1874.” 


Yes, vanished, changed, but living yet ! 

The home ways of the Child family were 
simple. ‘Their manner of living was plain. 
Mrs. Child did her own housekeeping, and 
in the art of cookery was considered an 
expert. A large share of the day was 
spent in writing, and at night she would 
read what she had written to her husband, 
and submit it to his criticism and sug- 
gestion. The dependence upon each 
other in their happy home life was mutual, 
and each appreciated the other. Her 
husband said to her once, “I wish for 
your sake, dear, I was as rich as Croesus.” 
Mrs. Child replied, “You are Croesus, for 
you are king of Lydia.” 

Notwithstanding Mrs. Child was busy 
with her books, she interested herself in 
good works of a miscellaneous character. 
During the troubles in Kansas, in which 
she had a great interest, she did some sew- 
ing for the sufferers ; and during the Civil 
War she sometimes met with the towns- 
people to work for the soldiers. Occasion- 
ally she would call on some sick or aged 
person, and she was kind to the poor. 
She appeared to manifest no fear lest vio- 
lence be done to her house because of her 
ultra-antislavery views, but rather laughed 
at the suggestion. The people of her 
immediate neighborhood were no more 
familiar with some of her affairs than the 
public at large. When she applied to 
Governor Wise of Virginia for the privilege 
of acting as John Brown’s nurse, while he 
was in prison, her townspeople were first 
apprised of it through the newspapers. 

In religious matters she did not identify 
herself with any local society, or anything 
strictly denominational. She attended Dr. 
Sears’s preaching, because she liked the 
man, but was in full sympathy, we judge, 
with only her own standard of faith. In 
earlier life she was nominally a Sweden- 
borgian. She said of Spiritualism, “They 
have had wealth, and investigated, but 
found nothing.” She says of Christ, in 
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her great work entitled Zhe Progress of 
Religious Ideas : “It was reserved fer Him 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach a 
gospel for the poor, to say, ‘ Her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven, for she loved 
much.’ Nearly two thousand years have 
passed away since these words of love and 
pity were uttered, yet when I read them 
my eyes fill with tears. I thank Thee, O 
Heavenly Father, for all the messengers 
Thou has sent to man; but, above all, I 
thank Thee for Him, Thy beloved Son! 
Pure lily-blossom of the centuries, taking 
root in the lowliest depths and receiving 
the light and warmth of heaven in its 
golden heart! All that the pious have felt, 
all that poets have said, all that artists have 
done, with their manifold forms of beauty, 
to represent the ministry of Jesus, are but 
feeble expressions of the great debt we 
owe Him who is even now curing the lame, 
restoring sight to the blind, and raising 
the dead in that spiritual sense wherein 
all miracle is true.” ‘This sentiment was 
largely in accord with Mrs. Child’s life, as 
summed up in these words to her father: 
“In what way can I serve God better than 
by serving His creatures ?” 

Whether at home or abroad, she was 
plainly dressed. ‘This may have been 
through a slight oddity or eccentricity, and 
a reluctance to appear extravagant. She 
was especially peculiar in what she wore 
on her head. ‘The writer recently held in 
his hand two bonnets, the last ones worn 
by Mrs. Child. ‘They were almost alike, 
and evidently the old was not exchanged 
for the new because of change in the style. 
It is said that one of her distinguished 
literary friends, when he saw her one day 
in Boston with a new bonnet, exclaimed, 
“There will be a change soon, for Maria 
has got a new bonnet!” A minister, who 
was spending a day at Wayland, seeing her 
go by and not knowing who she was, ex- 
claimed, “I have seen what I never ex- 
pected to see again,—a woman with a 
bonnet on!’ Her bonnets were large, 
and green was the color that usually pre- 
dominated ; and at one time, when New 
York friends sent her one, she trimmed it 
over to suit her own taste. 

She received company at her house with 
characteristic simplicity, and with a warmth 
which made one feel welcome. The writer 
once called there for a recipe for some arti- 
cle of domestic use ; and although the hour 
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was unseasonable and the errand common- 
place, he was received with cordiality, and 
the desired information was given with ap- 
parently as great interest and enthusiasm 
as if the matter had been one of much 
greater concern, 

In her relations to the family living in 
her house she was cordial and free. When 
she went to Boston she would buy trinkets 
for the children. Says one of them : “ When 
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planned by herself. These were marked 
by a characteristic simplicity and absence 
of display. Much as she loved flowers, 
she requested that none be brought to her 
funeral. She expressed a wish to be buried 
“wherever she dropped,” but if a burying- 
ground for colored people were there, she 
wanted to be buried in it. When a friend 
remarked to her that she would be buried 
in Mount Auburn, “ No,” she exclaimed, 
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I called upon her, after we left her house, 
she would say to me, ‘ Now, come right up 
here and let us have a good talk’; but 
the talk was mostly on one side.” 

A large share of her works were written 
at her Wayland home. ‘The one which 
cost the most labor was Zhe Progress of 
Religious Ideas. ‘Vhis was published in 
three octavo volumes, and she said she 
had worked upon them seven years. After 
the death of her husband she wrote the 
book entitled 4: gg of the World. 

October 20, 1880, Lydia Maria Child 
passed away. She had been somewhat ill 
for some time, but the day before she died 
she was dressed and sat up. It had been 
her strong desire not to outlive her useful- 
ness. In a letter to a friend at Wayland, 
dated at Boston, February 14, 1879, she 
wrote : “The only strong wish I have is to 
retain my faculties to the last, and slip 
away quietly out of this world, so as not 
to make anybody much trouble.” More 
or less of her burial arrangements were 
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“T will not ; it would be too near the Bos- 
ton aristocracy.” In accordance with her 
request, the funeral was without display. 
‘The service was at the house, the officiat- 
ing minister was the village clergyman, and 
the pall-bearers were plain fellow-towns- 
men. After the clergyman’s remarks, Wen- 
dell Phillips pronounced an appropriate 
eulogy. ‘The day of the funeral was such 
a one as sometimes occurs, when sunshine 
and shadow alternate. The distant land- 
scape was decked in anything but funeral 
drapery, and the dark background of ever- 
greens beyond the broad brown meadows 
was all that was sombre in the beautiful 
scene. As the service closed at the cottage 
and the procession was forming to bear the 
remains to their last resting-place, the sun 
flashed full on the scene, and the birds on 
the tree-top, as has been described, poured 
forth their sweet song. 

The spot of interment is at the northerly 
part of the cemetery, near a line of thick 
woods, the branches of whose nearer trees 
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reach out their shadows almost to the 
burial lot. On either side of the yard 
are rows of thick evergreens, and the spot 
is one of rare seclusion. In the open 
space allotted to graves the sunlight 
streams and rests through the day, while at 
evening there is hardly a near sound heard 
save the occasional lone note of a night 
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bird. In such a spot stands a marble head- 
stone with this simple inscription : — 


“LYDIA MARIA CHILD 
Born Feb. 11, 1802 
Died Oct. 20, 1880. 

You call us dead 
We are not dead 
We are truly living now.” 


SHAWMUT. 


A ROMANCE OF COLONIAL TIMES. 


By Edmund James Carpenter. 


HE triple peaks of Shaw- 
mut rose clear and 
sharp against the cold, 
blue sky, and upon 
their summits rested 
the morning sunlight. 
The few warm days of 
early spring had long 
ago dissolved the last 
In the forest of Rocks- 





remnant of snow. 
bury alone, hidden in the glades, lay little 
patches of white, through which a stray 
green shoot here and there sought to push 


itself. But the spring sunshine had beaten 
back into the forest depths the chill of 
winter, leaving a broad belt of warm wood- 
land, where the fallen leaves rustled again 
as when, months before, they covered the 
earth. Now they were blown about in little 
heaps, eddying about the stumps and fallen 
logs, and filling the hollows. On the tree- 
tops the chipmunk chattered, and below 
him the robin chirped a welcome to the 
springtime. This was their domain. Save 
when the light tread of the Indian was 
heard in the forest their sway was seldom 
disputed. 

The broad surface of the basin of the 
Charles sparkled in the morning sunlight, 
and its ripples reflected the rays of gold 
and crimson which quivered on the hill- 
tops and glanced downward. Little clouds 
of white, tinged with the sunrise glow, 
sailed slowly across the sky. A soft 
breeze, cajoling all nature into song, just 
ruffled the surface of the bay. It was 


one of those warm, generous days of early 
spring which come once in a while at that 
season in New England, as if to console 
us for our long waiting, and to promise 
fuller joys in the days to come. 

The chipmunk and the robin, on this 
May morning of 1640, failed to hold their 
undisputed sway in the forest of Rocks- 
bury. A step was heard among the rust- 
ling leaves, and the chipmunk shook his 
tail and flashed from tree to tree in sudden 
alarm. The robin turned his head, and 
ceased to plume his crimson breast as he 
looked downward upon the intruder. He 
saw a young man, attired in fantastic garb. 
A hat pointed in crown and generous of 
brim covered his head; upon his shoul- 
ders hung long, curling locks of fair hair, 
which across the forehead was combed 
smoothly down and clipped squarely, much 
after the fashion followed by some young 
girls to-day ; he wore a belted tunic, with 
broad buckle and ample skirt; small- 
clothes, confined at the knee with sad- 
colored ribbons, and heavy, knitted stock- 
ings covered his legs; a broad, square 
linen collar covered his shoulders and 
breast ; and shoes with great silver buc- 
kles completed the costume. 

Ezekiel Bolt had come forth from the 
quaint settlement of Shawmut, then a little 
hamlet engirdled by the sea. Before the 
day broke he had risen, stolen softly 
through the quiet streets of the village, 
traversed the narrow “ Neck,” where two 
seas well-nigh met, and skirted the shore 
of the bay. He walked slowly along the 
sandy beach, his feet crunching the moist 
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pebbles. 
the wood, the first ray of sunlight shot 
across the sky and lighted up the beacon 
upon the distant hill with a glow, as if the 
warning signal had suddenly burst into 


As he reached the margin of 


flame. Ezekiel paused in his walk, and 
bared his head to the morning breeze, as 
he gazed out upon the placid water. A 
moment he stood as if in worship, and 
then forth upon the morning air burst 
from his lips the words of the Puritan 
version of David’s psalm :— 


“Fret not thyselfe because of those 

That evill workers bee, 

Nor envious bee against the men 
That work iniquity. 

For like unto the grasse they shall 
Be cut down suddenly, 

And like unto the tender herb 
They withering shall dye. 

Upon the Lord put thou thy trust, 
And be thou doing good, 

So shalt thou dwell within the land, 
And sure thou shalt have food. 
See that thou set thy heart’s delight 

Also upon the Lord, 
And the desyers of thy heart 
To thee He will afford.” ! 


The psalm ceased, and as the last echo 
died away over the hills Ezekiel plunged 
into the forest. With eyes fixed upon the 
ground, he wandered up and down, push- 
ing the dry leaves aside, and now and then 
stooping, as his search appeared to be re- 
warded. So quiet and gentle was he, that 
the startled robin resumed his song, and the 
squirrel, peeping from his door in a hollow 
tree, ceased to marvel at the invasion of 
private grounds. 

An hour passed, two hours, and the sun 
climbed steadily into the heavens. The 
spring air lost its morning chill ; the waves 
lost their lines of crimson and took on a 
deeper hue of blue. Suddenly from out 
the Cambridge shore shot a birch canoe. 
It had but a single occupant, a young girl, 
who plied the paddle with such energy 
and skill that she soon became distinctly 
seen. She, too, was clad in the Puritan 
garb. A closely fitting cap covered the 
head ; a broad white kerchief was crossed 
upon the bosom, almost concealing the 
gown of sombre hué; long gloves, which 
covered the hands and arms, fell slightly 
away from the short, simple sleeve, reveal- 

1 This and the following psalm are from the 
Bay Psalm Book, Cambridge, 1639, doubtless the 
first book published in America. 
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ing a bit of the arm as blooming as the 
soft cheeks. 

With sturdy movements of the paddle 
the light craft was propelled over the 
water toward the Rocksbury shore. Then 
the girl ceased to labor for a moment and 
looked upward and around. She gazed 
on the triple hills, up whose sides were 
creeping the modest homes of the people 
of Shawmut. She gazed upon the blue 
sky above, and upon the broad surface of 
the water, and then she, too, with the spirit 
of devotion which characterized those early 
settlers of Massachusetts Bay, gave voice 
in song to the emotions with which her 
nature throbbed in the freshness of the 
morning. Clear and sweet across the 
water came the words of the psalm of 
trust : — 


“God is our refuge, strength, and help, 

In troubles very neere, 

Therefore we will not be afrayd 
Though th’ earth removed were. 

Though mountains move to midst of seas, 
Though waters roaring make, 

And troubled be at whose swellings 
Although the mountains shake.” 


Ezekiel paused as the words of the 
psalm came wafted to the forest, and 
peering through a glade discovered the 
canoe. A flush and look of pleasure rose 
upon his face. Still he appéared in doubt, 
and remained in his place of concealment, 
watching intently the girl’s approach. The 
canoe, following two or three rigorous 
strokes of the paddle, grounded lightly 
upon the beach. ‘The girl sprang out, 
and with a dexterous pull, dragged the 


canoe high upon the shore. She ran 
lightly across the beach, climbed the 


grassy bank, and entered the forest. Again 
the squirrel and the robin fled in alarm. 
The young man, from his hiding place, 
watched the maiden as she wandered 
slowly up and down, as he had done. 
Snatches of the psalm came bubbling from 
her lips at times. At others a slight frown 
gathered over her face, as if her search 
were not so successful as she had hoped. 
Now and then she stooped close to the 
ground, as had Ezekiel, and arose with a 
smile. 

Occasionally Ezekiel would take a step 
forward, as if determined to advance at all 
hazards. Then he would check himself, 
and remain content with longing looks. 
At last the girl approached the spot where 
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he stood, and glancing upward, saw him 
half concealed by a sturdy oak. With a 
little cry she turned to flee. 

“Pray thee, good Mistress Penelope, do 
not fear. It is I.” 

“Ezekiel, is it thou?” said the girl. 
“What doest thou in the forest so early?” 

. “Nay, what doest thou, Penelope? I 
saw thee as thou crossed in thy canoe, and 
heard thy psalm. It is early for thee to 
go abroad, and so far from home. Dost 
thou not fear?” 

“There is naught to fear. The Indian is 
my friend. Did I not bind up the wounds 
of the brave Wachita, as he lay in the 
forest, wounded by the deer? Did he not 
give me his canoe, and swear the fealty of 
his tribe to me? Have I aught to fear in 
the forest ?” 

“Thou art brave and true, Penelope. 
But tell me, what seekest thou in the for- 
est?” 

“T came, Ezekiel, hoping mayhap to 
find some of the early mayflowers, which 
blossom here. But they seem shy as yet.” 

“ Hast found none, then?” 

“Only these,” said the maiden, as she 
laid her finger upon a small spray of the 
delicate pink blossoms, which peeped 
forth from the folds of her kerchief. 

“T sorrow for the disappointment. 
mayhap the blame may be with me.” 

“With thee, Ezekiel?” 

“Yes, with me, Penelope.” 

“Thou speakest in riddles,’ 
girl. 

“Nay, not so, for here behold the 
proof,” said Ezekiel, as he drew forth 
from the ample crown of his hat, which 
he had held carefully before him, a large 
bunch of the fresh arbutus. ‘The dew still 
sparkled on the delicate petals. The girl 
dropped her eyes in embarrassment, and 
with one foot pushed away the dry leaves, 
and softly tapped the ground. 

“ Wilt thou not take them, Penelope?” 
asked Ezekiel. “1 picked them for thee.” 

“For me, Ezekiel?’?—and the blue 
eyes glanced up wonderingly. 

“For thee alone, Penelope. 
not take them?” 

“In truth, Ezekiel, and I would like 
them,” answered Penelope. 

Ezekiel stepped quickly to the girl’s 
side, and placed the blossoms in her hand. 
Their eyes and their fingers met, and with 
the glance and the touch the blossoms 


But 


’ 


said the 


Wilt thou 
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fell upon the ground. Both blushed, then 
laughed. Ezekiel dropped upon one knee 
and, casting his hat upon the ground, 
gathered the scattered blossoms. Then, 
still kneeling, he again offered them to the 
blushing girl. 

“ But stay,” said he, hesitating, “ may- 
hap thou wilt drop them again.” 

“Indeed, good Master Ezekiel, it was 
thou, not I, who dropped them,” said 
Penelope, with a little show of indignation 
and a deeper blush. 

“Was it I, fair mistress? Stay yet again, 
and let me bind them for thee” ; and Eze- 
kiel quickly plucked the ribbon from his 
knee and twisted it about the blossoms. 
Then, still kneeling, he again presented 
them to the maiden. “ Wilt thou not take 
them now, Penelope ?” 

“ And I thank thee for them, Ezekiel,” 
said the girl as she bent forward. Again 
their eyes met, and again the young man 
felt the soft touch of her fingers, and as 
she took the flowers, one long braid of fair 
hair fell from her shoulders and rested 
upon his knee. 

“Wilt thou not give me one back for a 
remembrance ?” asked Ezekiel. 

“Truly, if it would please thee, Ezekiel,” 
was the answer ; and selecting a fine spray 
of the blossoms, she fastened it in his col- 
lar. “But if thou givest me thy garter, 
what will take its place?” 

“Wilt thou not give me this, Penelope ?”’ 
he asked, seizing the ribbon which bound 
the girl’s fair tress. She started with a 
slight cry and a blush, as if to detain him, 
but in a moment said : — 

“Thou art bold, Ezekiel ; yet now that 
thou hast the ribbon thou mayst keep it.” 

“T would, Penelope, that I might gain 
and keep thy heart so easily. Truly hearts 
are not given so readily as flowers and 
ribbons. But, — Penelope, —I have long 
loved thee. O, Penelope, — Penelope, 
wilt thou not be my wife? In faith, my 
heart is bound as firmly in thy keeping as 
are thy flowers with the ribbon from my 
knee.” 

The young man still knelt, as when offer- 
ing the flowers. His curling locks fell 
back upon his shoulders ; his hands were 
outstretched toward the maiden ; his face 
glowed with the intensity of his feelings. 
The girl shrank backward, clasping the 
flowers to her bosom, as if to check the 
beating of her heart. Her cheek paled 
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for an instant. ‘Then the rich hue deluged 
her face, her eyes dropped before Eze- 
kiel’s gaze, and she hid her sweet face 
among the blossoms. 

“Thou wilt ! thou wilt, dear Penelope !”’ 
exclaimed the youth joyfully, as he leaped 
to his feet and gently seized her hands. 
For an instant she glanced shyly from 
among the flowers, and then said softly : — 

“Yes, Ezekiel, if the Lord will.” 

The robin leaped upon the topmost 
bough and twittered forth his song.. The 
sunbeams danced upon the waters, and a 
gentle breeze stirred the budding branches 
of the forest. All nature sang joyfully, 
and with her sang, in unison, the hearts of 
the youth and the maiden. 


II. 


Two centuries and a half have passed 
since Penelope and Ezekiel met thus in 
the forest of Rocksbury. It was a quaint 
little village which had, within a_half- 
dozen years, sprung up upon the peninsula 
of Shawmut, environed by the sea. ‘There 
were few houses that were pretentious. At 
the foot of the loftiest of the three hills the 
people, in their settlement, reserved a large 
open space for a common ground, where 
cattle might range under proper restric- 
tions. Ata little distance, but overlooking 
the place reserved for a market-stead, they 
built their meeting-house, —a rude struc- 
ture, with roughly hewn walls and thatched 
roof. The dwellings of the people, save 
it may be one or two, were as rudely 
built, with such materials as they might 
get from the forest. 

Strange people were these. They lived 
in huts upon the verge of the wilderness. 
They drew their sustenance from the 
waters, or forced it from the unwilling 
earth. ‘They sang psalms, and their lives 
were austere. It was the day of small 
things in New England. 

With perhaps a faint recognition of their 
Norman ancestry, the settlers called their 
new home 77imountain, because of the 
three peaks which overshadowed them. 
A year or two later, one Isaac Johnson, a 
man of wealth and much influence, with 
his wife, the beautiful Lady Arbella, the 
daughter of an earl, came among them. 
Their former home had been in Boston in 
Old England. So great was the respect 
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which the people felt toward this excellent 
man, and so much did they desire to do 
honor to him and to his wife, that they 
resolved to discard 77imountain, and to 
call their settlement Boszon. 

It was a great day for the colonists when 
a ship arrived, bringing fresh additions to 
their number. With the first appearance 
of a sail in the harbor, the news spread 
rapidly through the town, and the popu- 
lace, of all ages and both sexes, flocked to 
the wharves to witness the arrival. There 
were men of grave demeanor and silver 
hair; sturdy young men, who had left 
their tasks undone, as if to perform a reli- 
gious duty; matrons and maidens, dec- 
orous of speech and attire, but not a little 
attractive, despite their sombre gowns. 
All talked eagerly among themselves con- 
cerning the new-comers, and who and what 
they were, until the splash of the anchor 
was heard and the ship swung round at 
her moorings. Then a solemn hush fell 
over all. As the comers stepped upon the 
wharf they paused a moment, and with 
uncovered head, and face upraised, whis- 
pered a few words of thanksgiving and 
prayer. In a Roman Catholic country 
the on-lookers would have made quickly 
and silently the sign of the cross. But 
these Puritans, abhorring the forms of 
Rome, stood in silence with bared heads, 
while the women folded their hands and 
reverently dropped their eyes upon the 
ground. ‘Then calmly, but fervently, came 
the greetings of the people to the newly 
arrived. In those early days, the governor 
deemed it not beneath the dignity of his 
station to be present amid the throng. 
His greetings were the first extended. 
When these had formally been made, and 
his deputy and assistants had also bidden 
the strangers welcome, the people crowded 
about with handshakings and cordial greet- 
ings, and with a thousand inquiries con- 
cerning matters political and religious in 
their old home across the sea. 

Such was the scene upon the wharf in 
Boston upon a spring morning in the year 
1635, five years before the occurrence in 
the forest of Rocksbury. It was the ship 
Susan and Ellen which swung at anchor 
on that morning. An_ unusually large 
number crowded the wharf upon this day, 
and no little commotion was created when, 
with unusual ceremony, Governor Haynes 
and his assistants arrived in a group to- 
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gether, and stood a little apart, watching 
the ship with interest. 

“Why is his worship so bravely ap- 
parelled ?’’ quoth one. “Doth he expect 
some person of note? Canst thou tell, 
John Mylom?” 

*«« Hast not heard, Jacklin,” replied My- 
lom, the cooper, as he twirled a heavy 
mallet in his hand, “that the honorable 
knight, Sir Richard Saltonstall, is expected 
by this ship? And I doubt me not that 
he will bring with him a goodly company. 
His worship, without doubt, comes hither 
to greet Sir Richard.” 

“ Aye, goodman, I do now remember 
me,”’ said Jacklin, the glazier. 

At that moment the crowd parted, and 
a figure advanced clad wholly in black. 
A Geneva cloak covered his shoulders. 
His broad, square collar was of unusual 
whiteness, and the silver buckles upon his 
shoes were polished with the greatest care. 
Upon his head, in place of the hat with 
pointed crown, he wore a closely fitting 
skull-cap of black silk. His manner was 
solemn and dignified ; and as the crowd 
made way, they all observed toward him 
the greatest veneration. As he drew near 
the group of magistrates, the same tokens 
of respect were visible in those worthies. 

“Good-morrow to thee, reverend sir,” 
said the governor. 

“ And to thee, also, worshipful sir,’’ re- 
turned the Reverend John Wilson.’ “Thou, 
too, and these honorable magistrates await 
friends from the ship. I had but just now 
been warned of her arrival, and hastened 
away, thinking it meet that our friends 
should receive a proper greeting.” 

“Yea, in truth,” said the governor, “ it 
were well that so they should. Our last 
advices concerning the coming of Sir Rich- 
ard and his company, as thou well knowest, 
foretold his embarkation in the ship Susan 
and Ellen. Happy are we if so be heaven 
hath so ordered it.” 

At that moment Arthur Perry, the town 
drummer,’ leaped upon the cap-log of the 
wharf, with his drum upon his hip, and sent 
forth a rolling salute to the strangers. A 
dignified, martial figure appeared at the 

1 Rev. John Wilson, minister of the First Church 
in Boston. 

2 Vide Boston Town Records, Vol. 1., “ Reports 
of Record Commissioners”: “This 28th of 12th 
moneth, 1641, It’s Ordered that the Constables shall 
pay unto Arthur Perry 4 2, 10 s, for his service in 
drumming the last yeare, Ending this present day.” 
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vessel’s side, and carefully descended by 
the ladder of ropes to the boat, which 
tumbled and tossed with the tide below. 
He wore the same broad collar of white 
which adorned the shoulders of his friends 
upon the wharf. His tunic of dark brown 
was delicately embroidered with gold thread, 
and a sword, with hilt and scabbard elabo- 
rately wrought, hung at his side. His 
bared head disclosed his hair combed 
forward and clipped squarely across the 
forehead. His hands were covered with 
gauntlets of yellow leather. 

When Sir Richard had entered the boat, 
he looked upward and saw, standing where 
he had stood, a stately lady. By her side 
was a slighter form, that of a fair-haired 
girl of sixteen. We have seen her already, 
her form a little fuller and more perfectly 
rounded — Penelope Pelham,' who, five 
years later, gathered mayflowers in the 
forest of Rocksbury, and there promised 
her love to Ezekiel Bolt. 

The greetings of the governor and the 
lesser magistrates to Sir Richard and his 
company were warm, yet of great dignity. 
When these were over, and Penelope had 
dropped her modest courtesy, with her 
brother, John Pelham, who had accom- 
panied her on the ship, she entered a boat 
and proceeded at once to a little settle- 
ment across the basin of the river to which 
the colonists had given the name of King 
Charles. This little settlement the home- 
loving people had called Cambridge. Here, 
upon the plantation of her brother, Wil- 
liam Pelham, Penelope found rest from her 
journey and a home which she soon learned 
to love. She roamed the forest freely, and 
penetrated the wigwams of the savages, 
who were enchanted by her bright, sweet 
ways, while they wondered at her fair, soft 
skin and yellow hair. The Indians soon 
became her friends, and she had nothing 
to fear from them, as we have already 
heard her say to Ezekiel. 


rt. 


“ EZEKIEL,” said Deputy-Governor Rich- 
ard Bellingham, “I would have speech 


1 Vide New England Historic - Genealogical 
Register, 1850, p. 299. “ Penelope Pelham, sister of 
Herbet Pelham, came over on the Susan and Ellen 
in 1635. ... She was then 16 years old.” Sir 
Richard Saltonstall and his wife are recorded as 
coming in the same ship. 
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with thee, this morning, upon a matter that 
closely concerns me and thee also. Thou 
hast been of my household these five years 
now agone, and hast ever been faithful. 
Thou art well conditioned among the peo- 
ple.” 

The deputy-governor hesitated for a 
moment, and cast a somewhat wistful glance 
at his young secretary, as if to beseech him 
to divine his meaning without further ex- 
planation. But Ezekiel’s face wore a puz- 
zled look, and Bellingham stirred the fire 
uneasily with the long, brass-handled poker. 
It had never occurred before that Ezekiel 
had seen the deputy-governor ill at ease 
before him. But he waited for the mood 
to pass. In another moment Bellingham 
resumed : 

“T am the deputy-governor; but why 
deputy? Am I not as wisely read and 
as well able to fill the governor’s seat as 
Dudley.’ I say this to thee in confidence, 
Ezekiel. But tell me, am not I as well 
thought of among the people as are Thomas 
Dudley and John Winthrop? What claim 
have they upon them that Bellingham hath 
not? Hast thou, Ezekiel, held speech 
among any of them concerning these 
things ?”’ 

“ Nay, sir,” answered Ezekiel, “but I 
have heard certain whisperings among 
them, to the end that thou shouldst be 
the governor, in Dudley’s stead.” 

“ Oh ! sayest thou so, Ezekiel?” said the 
deputy, quickly. He gave the coals a final 
thrust, and then dropped the poker upon 
the hearth. It struck the stone with a 
sharp ring. The motion betrayed his agi- 
tation and the unusual interest which the 
secretary’s communication had excited. 

“ But yet thou knowest that the general 
court hath much power over the people in 
the choice of a chief magistrate,” added 
the secretary, fearing lest he had raised the 
hopes of the deputy to too high a point. 

“Vea, Ezekiel, the power of the magis- 
trates is great among the people. But who 
chooseth the magistrates themselves? The 
people ! yea, the people ! The time draw- 
eth near when new deputies for the service 
of the general court shall be chosen. Shall 
we not look to it that true and godly men 
are chosen, who will not fail to guide the 
people aright? ” 

1 In the year 1640, Thomas Dudley was gov- 


ernor of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, and 
Richard Bellingham, deputy-governor. 





* But how may this be done?” 

“T must, forsooth, leave that with thee, 
Ezekiel. Canst not thou, with thy per- 
suasive tongue and thy fluency of speech, 
make such give ear to thee as have been 
admitted to be freemen? But speak not 
to such of me, nor of thy purpose. Mark 
out such men for the office of deputy as 
thou art persuaded will deal righteously. 
Talk then with such, not as from me, nor 
as of a purpose, but strive to learn and to 
guide their inclinations. When thou art 
well satisfied, go thou among the people 
where they most congregate. Canst thou 
not find many at the ordinary of William 
Hudson?! Good Master Hibbens, he who 
is the husband of my sister Ann, will aid 
thee. Thou shouldst gain also Nicholas 
Willys, the constable, for he hath a goodly 
acquaintance.” Remember Thomas Mar- 
shall, who hath the conduct of the ferry 
to Winnisemett.’ A garrulous fellow he, 
and mayhap will do good service. Do as 
best thou may, and I doubt me not that 
righteous magistrates may be _ chosen. 
Teach the people that the office of chief 
magistrate should not rest with one man, 
year by year, as hath too long been the 
case with Winthrop. I have heard speech 
to the end that he should again be re- 
turned to the governor’s Seat. But do 
thou as I have said and righteousness shall 
prevail. When Richard Bellingham shall 
be the governor, then shall thy reward 
come.” 


1 Vide Boston Town Records, 1640, p. 41; 
Second Report of Boston Record Commissioners, 
p- 51: “The 30th day of the 1st moneth, March, 
1640. At a Meeting this day of M' John Win- 
throp, Governor, Captaine Edward Gibon, M™ Wil- 
liam Colbrow, Mt William Ting, Mt John Cogan 
and Jacob Elyott... . 

Also it is agreed that William Hudson, the 
Elder, shalbe Commended to the Court, that he 
may have Allowance to Keepe an Ordinary.” 

2 Ibid, p. 5: The 8th day of the 6th moneth, 
1635. “Nicholys Willys was Chosen a Constable 
for this following yeare and hath taken his oath 
accordingly.” J/é7d., p. 87: “ 23, 1 mo., 46, Nich- 
olas Willis, James Everill, Tho. Grubb, Robt. 
Tourner, Shoomaker, Constables, for this yeare.” 

8 Ibid. p. 7: “The 23d of the 11th moneth, 
1635. Att a general meeting upon publique notice. 
Imprymis at this meeting, Thomas Marshall is, by 
generall consent, chosen for the Keeping of a ferry 
from the mylne point into Charletowne on to 
Wynnyseemitt and to take for his ferrying into 
Charletowne, as the ferry man there hath, and 
unto Wynnyseemitt for a single person, 6¢.; for 
two, 6d.; and for every one above the number of 
two, 2d, a peece.” 
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“Troth, I would gladly do according to 
this thy word, good sir,” said the secretary. 
“But I do it not for the desire of a reward. 
Thou hast dealt kindly with me. But 
naught can be said ill concerning the 
worthy Governor Winthrop. To say aught 
ill would be but to defeat our cause.” 

“ Nay, Ezekiel, I would not have thee 
say aught against his worship. He hath 
ever filled his place right worthily. But 
he hath filled a place of honor these many 
years, as hath Dudley likewise. Why should 
not another as worthy sit in the seat ?”’ 

“Why, truly? What may be done in 
the fear of God shall be done soon, thou 
mayest trust me for it,’ said Ezekiel. As 
he spoke he drew from the pocket of his 
tunic an ample handkerchief of homespun 
linen. Unnoticed by him, a knot of sad- 
colored ribbon fluttered down and fell 
upon the rug at the deputy-governor’s feet. 
It fell at the moment when Bellingham, 
who had regained his self-assurance during 
the conversation, stooped to recover the 
poker, which he had dropped upon the 
hearth. He was in a remarkably good 
humor; for Ezekiel had assented to his 
plans more readily than he had feared 
would be the case. He was therefore in 
a mood for rallying, and seizing the token 
he held it toward Ezekiel, exclaiming : — 

“ How, now, Master Ezekiel? In truth 
I had thought thou hadst no time for love- 
making. But here, behold the favor of 
thy fair mistress. Thou art sly, indeed.” 

Ezekiel was, for a moment, disconcerted, 
but he soon recovered his composure. 

“Tt is a matter,” said the secretary, 
gravely, “upon which I fain would seek 
counsel.” 

The deputy’s manner instantly changed. 

“ Speak freely, my son,” said he. 

“The lady is Mistress Penelope Pelham, 
who dwelleth with her brother, William, 
beyond the river.” 

“And hast thou proceeded far with 
her?” 

“She hath, indeed, given to me her 
promise, with the ribbon from her hair.” 

“Then, forsooth, thou hast little need 
of counsel.” 

“Yea, but it were scarcely meet that I 
should take more important steps without 
thy consent.” 

“Mistress Pelham, thou sayest. Is it 
not she who came in company of Sir Rich- 
ard?” 
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is her 
brother, Herbert, who hath in charge the 


“The same, your worship. It 
moneys of the college across the river.” ! 

“She hath a goodly reputation. She it 
is, with hair like unto gold, who sitteth oft 
with her brother and oft with Madame 
Saltonstall, in the meeting-house.” 

“The same.” 

“From aught that I have heard thou 
canst do no better than to take her for thy 
wife. If it would do thee a service I will 
have discourse for thee with Master Pel- 
ham.” ; 

“Nay, sir, but Master Pelham hath al- 
ready been apprised of the affair, and hath 
graciously signified his approval.” 

“A good wife is of the Lord, my son. 
Thou hast done well in thy choosing. But 
bring her to me that I may have discourse 
with her. I am exceedingly lonely. My 
good wife, Elizabeth,? who came with me 
hither from old Boston, is dead. Samuel, 
my son, hath returned to England.’ Save 
thee and the others of my household, I 
am alone. Bring young Mistress Pelham 
hither, that her brightness may cheer this 
desolate room. I would fain assure her 
also of my regard for thee and her.” 

“Thou doest me too great honor, kind 
sir.” 

“ But thou wilt fetch her?” 

“If so be she will incline to my desire, 
and of this I give little doubt.” 


Who can measure the rapture of a young 
girl’s mind, newly awakened to thoughts 
of love? It is then that the slightest wish 
of her lover is a law to her. Moreover 
what young girl of the colony would not 
feel herself honored by the invitation of 
the deputy-governor to visit his mansion ? 
It was with a beating heart that Penelope 
ascended the steps. It was one of the 
most pretentious of the dwellings of the 


1 Herbert Pelham was treasurer of Harvard 
College in 1643, — a slight anachronism. 

2 Bellingham and his wife Eliza—or, as one 
authority says, Elizabeth—became members of 
the First Church, Boston, in 1634. There is no 
record of her death upon the town records, but 
it must have occurred between that date and 1641, 
the date of his second marriage. 

8 The author has taken some liberties with the 
exact chronological order of events. The date of 
Samuel Bellingham’s return to England cannot be 
fixed, but it must have been subsequent to 1645, 
since a deed of Edward Bendell, witnessed by 
Samuel Bellingham, and bearing that date, is re- 
corded in 7he Book of Possessions, p. 43. 
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colony, and stood upon the slope of Cotton 
Hill, the hill afterwards called Pemberton. 
It was built of brick imported from Hol- 
land, as was the old Province House, a 
few years later. When Mr. Bellingham 
first arrived in Boston, from old Boston, in 
the year 1634, he purchased of Henry 
Symons, after being admitted an inhabi- 
tant, a dwelling upon the slope of what 
was then known as Cornhill, now the lower 
portion of Washington Street.' Later he 
purchased a lot upon the eastern slope of 
Cotton Hill, and erected a fine mansion. 
Across the highway, even then known as 
Tremont Street, was Boston’s earliest burial- 
place, where a century later Sir Edmund 
Andros, the royal governor of the province, 
erected the first King’s Chapel. 

It was the steps of this mansion which 
Penelope ascended, in company with Eze- 
kiel. The door swung open at the tap of 
the great brass knocker. A black serving- 
man, clad in a livery of blue, wrought with 
silver lace, ushered the two into a wide hall 
panelled in dark oak. At its extremity the 
oaken stairs ascended to a landing, where a 
wide arched window, with diamond-shaped 
panes of glass set in leaden sashes, gave 
light to the sombre hall. A heavy curtain 
of rich crimson stuff checked the full flow 
of sunlight, and gave a roseate hue to that 
which entered. ‘The walls were hung, after 
the ancient English fashion, with a long 
line of ancestral portraits, whose eyes glared 
forth from the dingy backgrounds and 
seemed to follow the young girl with their 
gaze. ‘The great romancer tells us, too, 
of heavy carved furniture, a massive table, 
whereon rested a great pewter tankard, and 
upon the walls a suit of glittering armor.’ 

“His worship is above, Master Bolt,” 
said the servant, “and awaits thy coming. 
Is it thy pleasure that I announce it?” 

“Nay,” answered Ezekiel. “We will 
go up at once.” 

The deputy-governor himself responded 

1 The Book of Possessions, p. §, records this as 
“One house and Lott, about a quarter of an acre, 
bounded on the east with the street; Christopher 
Stanley, John Biggs, James Browne and Alexander 
Becke on the south; Joshua Scott on the west; 
and Mr. William Tynge on the north.” The lot 
upon Cotton Hill, upon which Governor Belling- 
ham built his mansion, is described in Zhe Book 
of Possessions as “a garden plott, bounded with 
Mr. John Cotton and Daniell Maude on the north; 
the highway uppon the east; John Coggan on the 
south.” 

2 Cf. The Scarlet Letter, chap. vii. 


to the tap upon the door of his library, 
and bade Penelope a dignified but cheery 
welcome. He took both her hands in his, 
and with courteous grace led her to a great 
carved and cushioned chair before the fire- 
place. A glorious fire blazed upon the 
hearth and reflected its glow upon the 
shining brazen fire-dogs and fender. With 
his own hands the deputy-governor brought 
a footstool, and placed it beneath the young 
girl’s feet. The action displayed the ele- 
gant lace ruffles about his wrists. 

It did not escape Ezekiel’s attention that 
the deputy had arrayed himself with more 
care than was his wont upon occasions of 
ordinary moment. In place of the gown 
and velvet cap which it was his custom to 
wear within his library, the magistrate was 
clad in his dress of ceremony. He wore 
a tunic of black velvet embroidered with 
gold, above which arose a broad ruff of 
white linen edged with costly lace. His 
small-clothes were likewise of black velvet, 
confined at the knee with buckles of gold. 
His stockings were of the finest and whit- 
est of silk. The silver buckles upon his 
shoes were brightly polished. Even his 
dress-sword, worn only upon occasions of 
the greatest ceremony, lay upon the table, 
and the firelight gleamed upon the ruby in 
its hilt. 

Penelope had never before beheld such 
magnificence, save at a distance and upon 
occasions of state. A year before, when 
Captain Robert Keayne had first led forth 
the Company of Artillery,' to do honor to 
the chief magistrate upon his investiture 
with his office, she had seen such costly 
arrays. But among these stern people 
plainness of attire was a rule of life. For 
a while, therefore, the girl could scarcely 
reply to the kind and flattering words with 
which the deputy addressed her. But the 
warmth of his greeting and his gentle man- 
ner soon aided her to gain her self-posses- 
sion. ‘This once effected, the hour passed 
delightfully. When, escorted by Ezekiel, 
Penelope arose to take her leave, the 
deputy-governor gracefully accompanied 
her to the door of the apartment and dis- 
missed her with a courtly bow. 

“T pray, Master Ezekiel, may I not see 


1 The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Boston was founded by Robert Keayne, 
who was its first commander, in 1638. The com- 
pany has had a continuous existence to the present 
time. 
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Mistress Pelham with thee here again? 
She will ever be gladly welcome to my 
mansion.” 

The deputy’s urgent invitation was not 
unheeded. As the long winter closed in 
upon them, and the landscape grew dreary, 
when ice and snow lay upon the bay and 
in the forest, it was not uncommon for the 
passers-by to see a little drab-robed figure, 
always attended by Ezekiel, ascending the 
steps of the deputy-governor’s , mansion. 
Quite often, too, they caught a glimpse of 
a golden-haired young girl seated at the 
deeply embrasured windows, absorbed in 
her book or her embroidery. Once, in- 
deed, a magistrate, who came to consult 
the deputy concerning a matter of grave 
import, heard the hum of the spinning- 
wheel and caught through a half-open door 
a gleam of golden hair and a white hand 
deftly twirling the thread. 

“ Pray, sir, who hast thou below, so busy 
at her wheel?” inquired the magistrate. 
“T knew not that thou hadst so fair a guest 
within thy household.” 

“ The young woman,” answered the dep- 
uty, “is Mistress Pelham, who is ready to 
be contracted to my secretary, Master 
Ezekiel Bolt. I have often urged her that 
she visit my mansion, and she hath yielded 
graciously to my desire. Her presence hath 
wonderfully brightened this lonely house- 
hold. -But she cometh but for an hour, or 
to perform some gentle act of kindness, 
even as thou hast seen. I have greatly 
urged that Ezekiel will yet abide, together 
with his wife, beneath my roof, when they 
shall at length be made one flesh.” 

“ And will this soon take place?” 

“Nay, I have not had speech with 
Ezekiel of late concerning that point. But 
the bans will be published soon.” 

The deputy but told what had long been 
of common speech among the gossips of 
the colony. There was no surprise when, 
a few weeks later, the Rev. Mr. Wilson 
arose in the meeting-house, with a de- 
meanor even more grave than was his 
wont. Young men and maidens, old men 
and the aged women seated in the fore 
seat grew attentive, as he drew from the 
psalm-book a folded paper. Slowly un- 
folding, he read : — 

“ Marriage is intended between Ezekiel 
Bolt, of this town, and Penelope Pelham, 
of Cambridge ; and this is the first publi- 
cation of the bans.” 


IV. 


THE winter passed slowly, but it seemed 
none too long to Ezekiel. He was bur- 
dened with a heavy care which Bellingham 
had laid upon him. He was totally unac- 
customed to political intrigue. Yet he 
was only too glad to do what lay within 
his power, honorably, to further the inter- 
ests of his patron. He diligently, but 
cautiously, canvassed the town, chatting 
with fishermen upon the wharves, with 
the groups which gathered in the public 
house kept by William Hudson, with the 
ferryman, Thomas Marshall, who like many 
of his kind kept himself acquainted with 
the gossip of the town and fulfilled many 
of the purposes of a daily newspaper. 
They were an unsuspicious people, and 
political parties in local affairs were un- 
known among them. It is not surprising 
then that, little by little, a sentiment arose 
among the people favorable to the promo- 
tion of Bellingham from the position of 
deputy-governor to that of chief magis- 
trate of the colony. His entire famil- 
iarity with public affairs, his education and 
social position, his dignified manners, 
each was urged by his adherents. Each 
of these imagined himself to have been 
the originator of the idea of Bellingham’s 
advancement. — So skilfully had Ezekiel 
managed the affair, that no whisper was 
afloat that Bellingham himself had been 
the father of the thought, and that public 
opinion was being formed by his shrewd 
secretary. To be sure, a slight hauteur in 
the deputy-governor’s manner and a some- 
what overbearing nature had not in the 
past added to his popularity as a citizen. 
But all this appeared to be forgotten, for 
surely none could be more genial in his 
every-day intercourse with his fellow-men. 
His air was as balmy as the spring-time. 
If there was a slight chill beneath this 
warmth, if there was a certain grimness in 
the smile when its brightness had faded, it 
was either unnoticed or ascribed to his 
well-known austerity. He was ever ready 
with a cheery word for rich or poor. Even 
the children were not overlooked, but were 
greeted with a thawed-out smile, a pat of 
the head, or a present of a penny. In 
certain cases in which the father of the 
child so honored chanced to be a man of 
some influence among his fellows, the 
gratuity reached the sum of sixpence. 
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Mothers with children in their arms were 
complimented upon the beauty of their 
offspring. Elderly ladies were greeted 
with earnest inquiries concerning their 
health, and went away impressed with the 
courtliness and dignity of the deputy- 
governor. Always attentive upon the 
stated religious exercises, he relaxed none 
of his vigilance in this regard. He was 
even more punctual than ever in his at- 
tendance upon the weekly lecture and the 
public services on Sunday. Once or twice 
his voice was heard in chanting the psalm, 
although he had not before been accus- 
tomed to join this exercise. He was often 
seen to drop a jingling coin into the poor- 
box. Now and then a pumpkin from his 
garden was sent, in manner perhaps un- 
necessarily public, to some poor widow, or 
a bottle of wine was sent from his cellar 
to an invalid. This latter, indeed, he 
always carried and presented in person, 
with many assurances of sympathy; and 
in his homeward walk he never failed to 
mention his visit to some one whom he 
met, quite incidentally, to be sure. Sub- 
scription papers upon matters of private 
charity or of public interest never failed 
to receive his signature, with a generous 
sum against it. 

A rap was heard one day upon the great 
knocker of the deputy’s mansion. A man 
of unusually dignified mien was escorted 
at once to the library upon the floor above. 
The deputy glanced up from his desk, 
where he was engaged in carefully com- 
puting his chances of obtaining the gov- 
ernorship from some data furnished by 
Ezekiel. A generous smile overspread his 
features as he recognized his visitor. But 
as he rose to greet him the deputy did not 
forget to place the paper upon which he 
had been making his computations safely 
beyond the reach of possible scrutiny. 
The deputy-governor was careful about 
these little matters. 

“Thou art well come, Master Maud,” 
said the deputy, as he extended his hand. 
“It is long since this pleasure has been 
mine, and yet thou art my nearest neigh- 
bor.” 

“Verily, thou sayest truly, worshipful 
deputy. Yet it hath been no unfriendli- 
ness, but thy engrossment in public affairs, 
that hath made me seem to be unneigh- 
borly. But it hath been borne upon me 
to-day to have speech with thee upon a 
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matter that doth greatly concern the pub- 
lic weal,”’ said Daniel Maud. 

“‘Sayest thou so, Master Maud? 
what is this weighty matter?” 

“Tt hath been thought needful that a 
school be established in the town, at which 
the children of all the people may be 
taught without price. It hath been de- 
cided that the inhabitants most greatly 
blessed in worldly goods shall be sought 
of, that they may contribute to this end, 
according to their ability.” 

“ A wise course, Master Maud, and one 
which I do heartily commend. ‘The more 
wise is it, if so be it that thou shalt be 
chosen to be the master thereof.” 

“Such hath been the intent of those 
who have been the leaders in the matter,” 
said Master Maud, with Puritan directness. 

“Tt is well,” said the deputy-governor. 
“ And now, hast thou already some as- 
surances ?” 

“ Yea, verily, the governor, likewise good 
Master Winthrop, have each given his 
promise in the sum of ten pounds.” 

“More, forsooth, than I can well afford. 
Yet I will add according to my fortune,” 
said the deputy. “Hast thou here the 
scroll? Shall it be forty shillings?” 

“As thou wilt, good sir,” answered the 
schoolmaster. 

The deputy-governor placed his signa- 
ture beneath the others." 

“T will give thee the money at once,” 
said he, opening a secret drawer. “It 
were well that this matter were wholly 
completed.” He handed his visitor two 
broad pieces of gold. The schoolmaster 
placed them with others in his purse, 
which hung at his belt, but uttered no word 
of thanks. He sat a moment, as if in 
thought. Finally he spoke : — 

“T had thought to hold speech with thee 


I pray 


1 Vide Second Report of Boston Record Com- 
missioners, p. 160, Boston Town Records, Vol. 1. 
p- 165: “12th of the 6th, August, 1636. At a 
general meeting of the richer inhabitants there 
was given toward the maintenance of a free 
school master for the youth with us, Mr. Daniel 
Maud being now also chosen thereunto : — 

The Governor, Mr. Henry Vane, Esq. x 7 
The Deputy Governor, Mr. John Winthrop, Esq. x 7 
Mr. Richard Bellingham, x 1 s’’ — etc. 

It will be seen that the author has taken some 
liberty with the chronological order of events, com- 
mitting a slight anachronism. The date of the 
above record is 1636; the author places it at 1640. 
Vane returned to England in 1637, and was 
knighted in 1640. 
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concerning yet one thing more; yet I 
know not if it be well.” 

Bellingham looked at Maud inquiringly. 
He surmised at once that the subject up- 
permost in the schoolmaster’s mind was 
that which had now grown to be the chief 
topic of the town; yet he was far too 
crafty to assist the schoolmaster in solv- 
ing the doubt which was in his thought as 
to the proprieties of the occasion. None 
should be able to say that Bellingham had 
sought to be elevated to the chief magis- 
tracy. It was not that the deputy-gov- 
ernor shrank from seeking office. He had 
no conscientious scruples upon this point. 
But he wished not to seem to seek it; he 
wished that his election might appear to 
be spontaneous, the general uprising of 
an enthusiastic people. In short, he had 
“ placed himself in the hands of his friends.” 
And so he craftily waited for Maud himself 
to broach the subject. He maintained the 
same inquiring, somewhat mystified expres- 
sion which he assumed at Maud’s remark. 
Guileless himself, the schoolmaster could 
not fancy dissimulation in others. Hence 


he regarded Bellingham’s affectation of 
ignorance of his purpose as undoubtedly 


genuine. Had a doubt of this overshad- 
owed his mind, the mental shock would 
have closed his lips. But no such catas- 
trophe occurred, and Maud continued : — 

“TI have heard much speech among the 
people of late, worshipful deputy, to the 
end that thou shouldst be the follower of 
Thomas Dudley, in the governor’s seat. 
I know not if this be more than idle gos- 
sip, yet I am persuaded there existeth a 
strong desire that this should come to pass.” 

“Sayest thou so?” asked Bellingham. 
The expression of his face instantly changed 
from that of inquiry to one of intense 
surprise. ‘Indeed, sir, my _ secretary, 
Master Bolt, hath informed me that such 
speech hath been heard among those who 
frequent the public house. But the speech 
of idlers hath little weight.” 

“ Nay, sir, it is not alone the speech of 
idlers. Many who are deemed men of 
wisdom approve this thing. Nay, indeed, 
I also approve it,” said Daniel Maud, his 
directness of speech again asserting itself. 
The look of surprise had gradually melted 
away, and in its place appeared an expres- 
sion of undisguised pleasure. 

“Thou art over kind, good Master 
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Maud,” said the dissembler ; “ yet I scarce 
count myself worthy to sit in the seat 
which Haynes and Vane and Winthrop 
have filled so worthily, not to mention the 
worshipful Governor Dudley, who hath 
well pleased the people.” 

“Others may judge of thy fitness. But 
I pray thou wilt not refuse, if so be it that 
thou art called to be the governor !”’» The 
deputy did not reply for a moment, and 
seemed to be lost in deep thought. 

“T will answer thee frankly,” he said at 
length, “even as thy speech has been 
plain with me. Thou knowest that I do 
not seek advancement. I fain would be 
a follower rather than a leader of men. 
Yet I would not shrink from serving the 
people. Far be it from me that I should 
shrink from that.” 

“Tt is well, then,” said the schoolmaster, 
rising. “It hath been asked of me, being 
thy nearest neighbor, if, in my belief, thou 
wouldst accept the trust. I may say, 
then, that thou wilt do even according as 
the people will.” 

“Even so, good Master Maud.” 

The schoolmaster, without further cere- 
mony, withdrew and left Bellingham alone 
and wrapped in thought. Whether it was 
the result of this conference, or by some 
other means, it would be difficult at this 
day to determine ; but it is quite certain 
that a rumor of the deputy’s humility, of 
his reluctance to assume grave responsibili- 
ties, but of his willingness to serve the 
people, became current, and greatly in- 
creased his already wide-spread popularity. 
Some indeed ventured the suspicion, quite 
unreasonable, of course, that his humility, 
so suddenly born, would not be lasting, 
and that beneath the remarkable affability 
lurked a manner of thought and mind 
quite at variance with the outward appear- 
ance. But none of these cavillers could, 
when confronted, give a valid reason for 
his suspicions. 

A sentiment arose, too, looking toward a 
frequent rotation in the office of governor. 
Many feared that the too frequent placing 
of one man in the office of chief magistrate 
would tend toward the establishment of a 
life-tenure of the office. But a strong feel- 
ing also arose favorable to a return of 
Winthrop to the chief seat for yet another 
term. So day by day the controversy 
waxed warmer and warmer. 


[ Zo be continued. | 








THE EARLY HOME 


OF 


HENRY W. GRADY. 


By 7. Remsen Crawford. 


ESTLING between the 
yy rising hills and sun- 
<< ny slopes of North- 
east Georgia, and 
bearing on every 
<=, side the evidences of 

Southern wealth and 

culture, was the smil- 

ing, prosperous town of 

Athens, just a decade before 

the gloomy days ofsecession. An air of con- 
tentment marked her citizens in their walks 
of life, and with the simple customs and 
faith of Southern gentlemen they followed 
with thrift and industry their different pur- 
suits. ‘The centre of education and refine- 
ment, the home of chivalry and honor, the 
birthplace of men who were at that time 
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Henry W. Grady's Birthplace 


commanding the attention of the world, 
and the training-school through which the 
brightest intellects of Georgia blazed out 
their shining pathway to fame, — an inter- 
est hovered over this little Georgia town 


which much concerned the events that 
soon followed. 

Under such circumstances and amid 
such surroundings, on the twenty-fourth 
day of May, 1850, Henry Woodfin Grady 
first opened his eyes to the light of day, 
and started on that voyage of life which 
after thirty-nine years has ended in splen- 
did renown. In view of the fact that the 
seal of death has been placed upon his 
manly brow, and stillness has gathered 
upon his eloquent lips, that the genius of 
the man who was fast bringing North and 
South together in fraternal friendship has 
faded from the earth, and that the doc- 
trines he espoused and the patience he 
asked for are meeting generous attention 
at the bar of human judgment, — his 


Athens, Georgia. 


friends delight to look upon the house 
in which he was born, to go over the 
ground on which he spent his boyhood 
days, and to recall the many pleasant 
early memories of him. 
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The house in which Georgia’s illustrious 
journalist and orator was born is stand- 
ing to-day, just as it was in those ante- 
bellum times. A four-room, frame build- 
ing, with veranda in front, over which the 
fragrant honeysuckle gracefully climbs, 
modest and lowly, yet comfortable and 
convenient, it served as the home of 
Mr. William S. Grady and his wife, and 
their infant son, Henry. ‘To-day the old 
house has an air of interest to all who pass 
it by, calling to mind as it inevitably does 
the youthful scenes in the life of him who 
was born beneath its roof, and who will 
ever be remembered with double love and 
admiration in Athens, the place of his 
nativity. 


William S. Grady, the father of the 
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W. GRADY. 

he realized the necessity of close applica- 
tion to business; and with indomitable 
energy and perseverance, he was not long 
in accumulating quite a comfortable for- 
tune through mercantile pursuits. Soon 
after he came to Georgia he married Miss 
Ann Eliza Gartrell, whose family was and 
still is one of the most estimable and most 
popularly known in Georgia. 

Soon after the birth of their first-born 
child, the parents of Henry Grady moved 
from their humble cottage to a handsomer 
residence on Prince Avenue, which is still 
one of the most fashionable streets in 
Athens. ‘This house is a true type of the 
old-fashioned, elegant Southern home, the 
style and design being peculiar to the South- 
ern architecture of those times. It is a 





Mr. Grady's Early Home in Athens. 


orator, was a North Carolinian by birth, 
and moved from that state to Athens just 
as he was entering upon his earliest man- 
hood. He came to Athens a poor man, 
though born of excellent family and blessed 
with a lofty character. 

Starting out in life with but small means, 


large, square house, with a spacious veranda 
in front and on each side, its roof being 
upheld by mammoth pillars extending from 
the first floor to the top of the house. ‘The 
houses were all painted in pure white, with 
green blinds, and removed some distance 
from the street ; were surrounded by large 
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Henry W. Grady and his Brother 


FROM AN EARLY FAMILY PICTURE. 


front yards, densely shaded by the foliage 
of stalwart oaks and carpeted with the 
thickly growing verdure. There was that 
in their very appearance that betokened 
the warm-hearted kindness and generous 
hospitality of their inmates, and through 
their elegant drawing-rooms and spacious 
halls ran a vein of good cheer and happy 
contentment. 

Such a house as this was the early home 
of Mr. Grady. Here he spent the bright- 
est days of his boyhood, and he was taught 
the first lessons of citizenship at his mother’s 
knees. From that altar, upon which he 
first offered sacrifice, he never learned to 
stray, and the precepts inculcated by a 
mother’s love when he was but a little boy 
were his guiding stars through the many 
trials of mature manhood. 

When but seven years of age, the crea- 
tive genius of the boy asserted itself in an 
enigma which he prepared with great care 


for the Sunday School Visitor, a paper 
that had come beneath his approving eye. 
This was the first time his name ever ap- 
peared in print. ‘The paper in which his 
enigma was to appear came duly to hand. 
There was the production of his precocious 
mind ; but, to his horror and dismay, the 
printer had made a terrible typographical 
mistake, which mutilated the enigma and 
mortified the keen pride of the youthful 
Grady. Thus early in life he met with 
an obstacle which he was destined to en- 
counter frequently: the “typo” had his 
revenge on the first piece of copy ever 
written by the distinguished journalist. 
The first school that Mr. Grady attended 
was taught in an humble little ivy-covered, 
one-room, frame building, by a lady who 
came to Georgia from New England sev- 
eral years before the war. Young Grady 
was nine years old when first placed under 
the tutorship of this estimable and culti- 
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vated lady, and continued under her train- 
ing and guidance for two years. But about 
this time the first guns of the civil war 
were summoning fathers of both Southern 
and Northern children to the front ; and 
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Henry W. Grady in his Boyhood. 


FROM A FAMILY PICTURE. 


among the first that left Athens was Major 
W. S. Grady. He was ordered to go to 
Asheville, N.C., where he was placed in 
command of several companies that were 
mustering for the great conflict. Here he 
was in camp for many months, drilling his 
companies and schooling them generally 
in matters of warfare. While thus occu- 


pied, Major Grady was often visited by 
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young Henry Grady and his mother ; and 
it is said that even then, while but a ten- 
years-old boy, his sympathies were so 
evenly balanced that he gave utterance to 
similar sentiments to those which in after 
days were so characteristic of his great 
speeches. In fact, all through his boy- 
hood he was known among his school- 
mates to have been, while a loyal lover of 
his native South, always seriously thought- 
ful of the nation’s welfare, as truly as on the 
night when, as has been said, “he planted 
the standard of the Southern democrat in 
Boston’s banquet hall, and discussed the 
problem of the races in the home of 
Phillips and of Sumner.” 

The war was an obstacle to education 
in the South, and impeded Mr. Grady in 
his youthful studies. He was quite fond 
of visiting the camp of his father’s soldiers, 
and through his youth evinced such a pro- 
found interest and sympathy for the sol- 
diers of both the Confederate and Union 
armies as was remarkable in a child so 
young. He never suffered one in need to 
pass him by without an interview about his 
adventures ; and these interviews always 
ended with a charitable division on the 
part of young Grady of the contents of 
his pockets. Mdany a wounded and war- 
worn soldier found a warm friend in the 
youthful Grady, and went away with clear 
profit from his acquaintance, whether he 
wore the blue or the gray. 

Four years of warfare had thinned the 
ranks of Lee’s army, until, forced to evacu- 
ate Richmond, the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia had made its last great stand for the 
Confederacy. In one of the battles around 
Petersburg, Major Grady lost his life, and 
his remains were brought home to his 
loved ones, and now rest beneath the sod 
of Oconee cemetery. His sword and flag 
still hang upon the wall at the home of his 
widow. While the father gave his life in 
defence of the old South, the son laid down 
his upon the altar of his country in main- 
taining the honor and integrity of a new 
South, which promises so much at this stage 
of the nation’s history. 

In the year 1865, Henry Grady entered 
the sophomore class of the University of 
Georgia, at Athens. He was only fifteen 
years old, but, possessing a brilliant mind, 
and best of alla firm and resolute deter- 
mination to acquire knowledge, he was 
recognized in a very short time as the 
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readiest youth in the class. He had no 
love for mathematics, and consequently de- 
voted most of his attention to the languages 
and literature. He was a great reader, 
and spent almost every hour of the day, 
when not at his recitations, in the great col- 
lege library. The list of books that he read 
is recorded in the registry book of the 
library, and those books are still to be seen 
in its alcoves. He was a great reader of 
Dickens, and spent much of his time in 
studying the quaint characters described 
in the works of that novelist. He also 
formed a great attachment to essays and 
criticisms on different subjects, and, by a 
large and extended course of reading, se- 
cured that full vocabulary which he han- 
dled so easily and fluently in after years. 
While in the university Mr. Grady, with 
several fellow-students, established the Eta 
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eral warfare which was at that time preva- 
lent among the fraternities at the university. 
In these debates Mr. Grady was as elo- 
quent a peacemaker as he afterwards 
proved to be in matters that were of 
national importance ; and to his conserva- 
tive stand and good advice to his fellow- 
students is due the satisfactory adjustment 


of a fraternity battle that came near 
causing bloodshed among the boys. He 


never forgot that battle, and only a few 
years before his death he referred to it 
most pleasingly in an impromptu speech 
made to a convention of more than one 
hundred members of Alpha Tau Omega, 
which was the fraternity that antagonized 
his own. The convention was held in 
Atlanta, soon after Mr. Grady’s New Eng- 
land speech; and when the members 
called upon Mr. Grady, in the Aanta 





The University 


Chapter of the Chi Phi fraternity, of which 
he was always a loyal member. He held 
many offices of honor in the fraternity in 
college, and afterwards as an alumnus. 
As an active member he often had occa- 
sion in college to engage in some very 
enthusiastic debates, which arose in a gen- 
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Constitution office, and asked him t 


make a speech, he said : — 


~ 
~ 


“ Gentlemen: I don’t know that I can say any- 
thing to you except to welcome you, and to ac- 
knowledge the honor of your visit. I don’t think 
there is a building in America that would not be 
honored by the visit of one hundred earnest, 
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active young men, college trained and cultured, and 


ardently eager to do their part in the upbuilding of 


their country. There is no building that would not 
be honored by such a visit, but it is impossible for 
a man whose brain has been sucked all day by 
work for a newspaper to talk to a lot of bright 
young fellows as the present occasion requires. But 
I made a speech the other day in which I talked 
about reconciliation of the two sections. I believe 
I showed the North that we were reconstructed. 
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“ But I do want to say to you that the old rivalry 
between the Alpha Taus and the Chi Phis has died 
out. We used to fight each other, and your crowd 
once gave me an awful whipping. But it is all 
over; we are all reconstructed, and we will shake 
hands across the bloody chasm. 

“There is one thing that every young man living 
has cause to congratulate himself on: that is, that 
his life was pitched just at this time. I do not 
believe there was ever more for a young man with 
a strong heart and a lofty principle and purpose to 
do, — especially for those who live in the South, in 
this land once desolated and ravaged by war. To 
those of you who live in the North, there is work 
to do in helping us along and letting us know that 
everything that ought to be forgotten is forgotten, 
and each accorded his own views. 

“T thank God that my life was pitched just 
where it is. I believe that we can do more for 
the common prosperity of our country than men 
who fought in the forum and with the sword. 

“We are glad to see you, and when my boy 
goes to college, if he can’t get to be a Chi Phi, I 
want him to be an Alpha Tau.” 


Mr. Grady was one of the most humor- 
ous men of the time. In looking at him 
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one would not have thought it, but the 
crowd had only to assemble around him 
when he would commence to relate some 
anecdote in such a manner as to convulse 
every one with laughter. He had an in- 
imitable way of expressing himself, and 
never failed to bring a laugh when he 
desired to do so. Yet the change from 
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laughter to serious thought was sudden. 
He would be sitting at a table telling some 
side-splitting joke, when suddenly his face 
would assume a serious expression, his 
manner would change, and in a flash he 
would rise up and, slamming the door of 
his office, disappear to go to work. 
Throughout his entire life, Mr. Grady 
delighted to roam through the woods and 
along the river banks, listening to the soft, 
still voice of Nature, and drinking in with 
eager eye and ear the lessons which she 
taught him. <A few short months before 
his death, he paid a visit to Athens, and 
one afternoon, when everything around 
him bore an air of stillness, he took two of 
his youthful friends and went over to a 
favorite resort bordering on the Oconee 
River, where oft in the gay morning of his 
boyhood he had sported and played, with 
no cares in his pathway and nothing to 
disturb the serenity of his thoughts. Here, 
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in that calm summer afternoon, together 
with the friends of his youth, he lay upon 
a rock projecting into the river and cracked 
hickory nuts and jokes. He never ceased 
to love the rural retreats of Athens and 
her surrounding country. It always bore 
a charm to him, and the sweet singer of 
the forest and the gentle breeze wafting 
perfume over the grassy meadows were as 
rich gifts as he ever desired from Nature’s 
hands. 

He always loved to recall his boyhood 
days ; and in every visit he paid his mother 
in Athens, in late years, he would go over 
all the scenes of his earliest youth alone, 
oftentimes spending the day out on some 
suburban spot where he used to play. On 
his return home, he would throw himself 
on a sofa like a big boy, and tell about his 
day’s jaunt and the sweet memories it 
recalled, until his gentle heart would melt 
in childish tears, and the man would be 
transformed into a boy again. ‘The love 
which Mr. Grady always bore his mother 
was one of his chief characteristics. Even 
after he had grown to be a journalist of 
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he spoke of her in those speeches, — 
whether in the open streets of a Texas 
town, or amid the revelry of a New Eng 
land banquet hall, — he always lowered his 
voice, and spoke softly the noble senti- 
ments that spontaneously arose in_ his 
heart. In facial outlines Mr. Grady was 
the living picture of his mother, and from 
her he inherited his sweet temper and 
gentle manner. The mother now resides 
in a cosey little cottage in Athens, on 
Barber Street, with her daughter, Miss 
Mattie Grady. Their home, though one 
of bereavement at present, is yet one of 
comfort, peace, and happiness. ‘They have 
always preferred to live quietly in Athens, 
the city of their early associations. 

The city is now undergoing a change 
in its history, and is a typical illustration 
of Georgia thrift and Southern progress. 
Since Mr. Grady, as a young man with a 
promising future before him, left the classic 
shades of Athens to seek renown upon a 
broader and more crowded arena, the 
shifting scenes have brought to his native 
city many changes. From a small town, 





Street Scene in Athens in the Cotton Marketing Season. 


such renown, bringing upon himself the 
unceasing labors of an editor and a public 
man, he would always find time to write 
her frequent letters, telling her of his suc- 
cesses, and asking her guidance in many 
of his greatest undertakings. To his 
mother he paid beautiful tributes of oratory 
in all of his great speeches ; and whenever 


where the merchant carried on his average 
trade and the student revelled and sported 
on the college campus, Athens, grasping 
her opportunities with firmness, and ad- 
vancing with a spirit of determination, has 
grown to a city of twelve thousand inhabi- 
tants, whose very countenances sparkle with 
enthusiasm, and whose business and cus- 
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toms exhibit the prevailing sentiment of 
that New South, of which Henry W. Grady 
was the chief and most illustrious ex- 
ponent. 

High above the sea level, perched se- 
renely among the peaks of the Blue Ridge, 
with a climate unsurpassed for its health- 


city, the farmer plants his crop, tends it 
with care throughout the varying seasons, 
and in the fall and winter brings it to 
market, to get his money for his labor. 
The streets of Athens during the cotton 
season are beautiful to look upon, as wagon 
after wagon rolls by, loaded with the 





In Oconee Cemetery, the Burial Place of Mr. Grady's Father. 


giving qualities, and with natural resources 
scattered around her in abundance, her 
people deem themselves happy that their 
lot has been cast upon such a goodly spot 
of earth, among such glorious traditions 
and such brilliant prospects. Her people 
are noted for thrift and enterprise, and on 
every side can be noted the indications 
of prosperity and contentment. Capital 
abounds in the city, finding ready fields 
for operation ; and labor is plentiful, sat- 
isfied, and well compensated. The sound 
of saw and hammer furnishes sweet music 
to the lover of his city’s prosperity and 
advancement ; and the numerous edifices 
as they rise throughout the city give un- 
mistakable signs of improvement. 

Athens is the third largest cotton market 
in the state, receiving each year over one 
hundred thousand bales of the fleecy staple. 
On the rich farm lands lying around the 


whitened crop, and managed by the old- 
time darkey of thirty years ago. A great 
deal of this cotton goes directly into the 
factories in the vicinity of the city. The 
water power around Athens, on the Oconee 
River, is superb, and suffices to turn the 
machinery of seven large factories, only a 
small portion of the power being utilized, 
while the greater part goes on with the 
rippling waves as they dance toward the 
Atlantic. 

Railroad development has lately seized 
upon the minds of Athens people, and 
their gates are now open to several new 
roads, which will do much good for the 
city and for the section. The great trunk 
line of the Georgia, Carolina, and North- 
ern is nearly completed from Monroe, 
N.C., to Athens, Ga., and when finished 
will be a great help to Athens. 

As an educational centre, Athens stands 























among the most interesting spots in Geor- 
gia. The home of her university and of 
two excellent schools for young ladies, a 
lively interest attaches to her future, as to 
her past. The university which has given 
to the world the genius of Robert Toombs, 
the eloquence of Benjamin H. Hill, the 
statesmanship of Alexander H. Stephens, 
the chivalry of T. R. R. Cobb, the legal 
light of Joseph Henry Lumpkin, the bril- 
liant mind of Howell Cobb, and in later 
years the renown of Henry W., Grady, can- 
not fail to inspire intense interest as to its 
welfare and prosperity. It can be truth- 
fully said that never before in its history 
has the university been in so flourishing 
condition as at present. It is feeling the 
influence of that broader public spirit and 
stronger perception of the importance of 
education which is affecting the whole 
South, planting everywhere better common 
schools and improving everywhere the 
higher institutions of learning. In January, 
1888, Chancellor P. H. Mell, one of the 
most prominent Southern educators, whose 
life had been devoted to the upbuilding of 
the university, died, leaving the old college 
without a guide amid the storm which of 
late years has gathered around higher edu- 
cation in Georgia. Rev. William E. Boggs, 
who now holds the position of chancellor, 
is aman of fine attainments and culture. 
He is doing great good in the educational 
ranks of Georgia, and is keeping the uni- 
versity up to its high standard. 

The university of Georgia comprises the 
academic department, known as Franklin 
College, the State College department, law 
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and medical departments, and four branch 
agricultural departments in different sec- 
tions of the state. The three first-named 
departments are situated in Athens; the 
medical department is in Augusta. Frank- 
lin College offers three courses, leading 
respectively to the degrees of B.A., B.S., 
and B.Ph., the student having the liberty 
of choosing for which degree he will study. 
The State College offers courses in agricul- 
ture, engineering, and applied chemistry. 
The students have access to the college 
library of about fifteen thousand volumes 
and to society libraries. The laboratory 
presented to the State College by the city 
of Athens is a fine three-story building, 
costing twenty-five thousand dollars. As 
regards facilities for scientific instruction, 
the university is not excelled by any insti- 
tution of the South. 

The Lucy Cobb Institute, the largest 
school for young ladies, was founded by 
General Thomas R. R. Cobb, and crowns 
the loveliest hill in classic Athens. It is an 
important educational centre for young 
ladies in Georgia, one of the most admira- 
ble institutions of its character, indeed, in 
the whole South, and is efficiently man- 
aged by its principal, Miss Millie Ruther- 
ford, who is a niece of the founder of the 
institution. 

In the railroads that enter her gates 
Athens recognizes the most potent factors 
of her future growth ; in the fleecy cotton, 
whitening in her broad and fertile fields, and 
pouring into her warehouses in unmeasured 
quantity, she knows she controls the staple 
crop of a great section; in her mills and 
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workshops, the busy hum of machinery 
tells how her workingmen are employed ; 
in her schools she perceives a cluster of 
jewels of peculiar worth ; and in her peo- 


ple she is persuaded that she has a heritage 
of pluck and determination which will not 
brook adversity. She is as confident in 
her future as she is proud of her past. 





One of Mr. Grady's Favorite Retreats by the River. 


WHY I MARRIED ELEANOR. 


By Dorothy Prescott. 


T has often been remarked that if every 
man would truthfully tell how he wooed 
and wed his wife, the world would be 

the gainer by a number of romances of 
real life which would put to shame the nov- 
elist’s skill. ‘ How” is the word usually 
employed in such cases, and, indeed, prop- 
erly enough. There are a number of mar- 
riages where the reason is sufficiently pal- 
pable, and where any stronger one fails 
there is the all-sufficing one of propin- 
quity. But none of these were allowed 
in the case of my marriage with Eleanor. 
Why did I do it? was the absorbing nine 
days’ wonder ; for, as was unanimously and 
justly observed, if it were a matter of pro- 
pinquity alone, why did I not marry —? 
but I anticipate. 


To begin at the beginning, then, and to 
tell my tale as truthfully as if I were on 
oath: there was no reason why Eleanor, 
or any other girl, should not have married 
me. I was by all odds the best match in 
New England, being the only son and heir 
of Roger Greenway, third of the name. 
Whether my father could ever have made 
a fortune any more than I could is doubt- 
ful ; but he inherited a considerable estate, 
so well invested that it only needed letting 
alone to grow, and for this he had the 
good sense. Large as it was when I came 
into it, it was more than doubled by my 
prospective wealth on the other side, for 
my mother was the oldest of the four 
daughters of old Jonathan Carver, the 
last of the Massachusetts vikings, whose 
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names were words of power in the China 
seas. 

My father was an elderly man when he 
married, and my mother was no _ longer 
young. She and her sisters were hand- 
some, high-bred women, with every accom- 
plishment and virtue under the sun. They 
did not, to use the vulgar phrase, marry 
off fast. Indeed, the phrase and the very 
idea would have shocked them. ‘They 
were beings of far too much importance 
to be so lightly dealt with. | When, only a 
few years before her father’s death, Louisa 
married Roger Greenway, it was allowed 
by their whole world to be a most fitting 
thing ; and when I appeared in due season, 
the old gentleman was so delighted that 
he made a will directly, tying up his whole 
estate as tightly as possible for future great- 
grandchildren. Some years after his death, 
my Aunt Clara, the second daughter, mar- 
ried a Unitarian clergyman of good family, 
weak lungs, zsthetic tastes, and small prop- 
erty, who never preached. He lived long 
enough to catalogue all our family pictures 
and bric-a-brac, and arrange the “ Carver 
collection” for the Art Museum, and then 
died of consumption soon after my own 
father, leaving no children. By the time 
these events had passed with all due ob- 
servances, Aunt Frances and Aunt Grace 
thought it was hardly worth while to marry ; 
there had been a sufficient number of wed- 
dings in the family, and they were very 
comfortable together, — and then how 
could they ever want for an object, with 
that fine boy of dear Louisa’s to bring up? 
We all had separate households ; but my 
aunts were always at ‘“ Greenways,” my 
place on the borders of Brookline and 
West Roxbury, which my father had 
bought when young and spent the greater 
part of his life in bringing to a state of 
perfection; and my mother and I were 
apt to pass the hottest summer months 
at Manchester-by-the-sea, where Aunt 
Clara, during her married life, had reared 
a little fairy palace of her own; and to 
spend much of the winter at the great old 
Carver house on Mount Vernon Street, 
which Jonathan Carver had left to his 
unmarried daughters for life. I was the 
first object of four devoted and conscien- 
tious women. The results were different 
from what might have been expected. 
The world said I would be spoiled, and 
then marvelled that I was not; but my 
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mother’s and aunts’ conscientiousness out- 
ran their devotion, and they all felt, though 
they would not acknowledge it to each 
other, that I had rather disappointed 
them. I grew up a big, handsome young 
fellow enough, very young-looking for my 
age, with a trick of blushing like a girl at 
anything or nothing, which gave me much 
pain, though it won upon all the old ladies, 
who said it showed the purity of my mind 
and the goodness of my heart. 

3y the way in which my moral qualities 
were always selected for praise, it will be 
augured that but little could be said for 
my intellectual. Had I been a few steps 
lower on the social ladder, something 
might have been said against them. It 
was only by infinite pains on my own part 
and that of the highly salaried tutor who 
coached me, that I was ever squeezed 
through Harvard University. I did squeeze 
through, and with an unblemished moral 
record ; my Aunt Clara, the pious one of 
the family, said it might have been worse, 
and my mother, to whom my commence- 
ment day was a blessed release from four 
years of perpetual worry, said she was 
highly gratified at the way in which dear 
Roger had withstood the temptations of 
college life. For this I deserved no credit. 
The temptations of which she thought were 
none to me. Where would have been the 
excitement of gambling, when I had noth- 
ing to lose? and one brought up from in- 
fancy in an atmosphere of fastidious refine- 
ment the baser female attractions repelled 
at once, before they had the chance of 
charming. I hated tobacco, and liquor 
of all kinds made me deadly sick. A more 
subtle snare was set for me. 

Time slipped away for the first few years 
after I left college. We all went to Europe 
and returned. I pottered a little about my 
place, and discharged social duties, and 
such few local political ones as a position 
like mine entails even in America. I did 
not know why I did not do more, or what 
more to do. I did not think I was stupid 
exactly ; it seemed to me that I could do 
something, if I only knew what. Perhaps 
I was slow, — I certainly was in thought ; 
but sometimes I startled myself by hasty 
action before I thought at all, which gave 
me a dim consciousness of the presence 
of my “genius.” My mother’s expecta- 
tions had just begun to take an apologetic 
turn, when my Aunt Frances, the clever 
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one of the family, put forward a bright 
idea. She said that it was all very well 
for a young man who had his own way to 
make in the world to wait awhile ; a man 
with my opportunities could never be in a 
satisfactory position to employ them until 
he was married. While I remained single 
there must always be speculations, expec- 
tations, and reports. Once let me be 
married, and all these worries, troublesome 
and distracting at present, would receive 
their proper quietus. The sisters all ap- 
plauded her penetration, and all said with 
one voice that if Roger were to marry, he 
could not do better than — but I anticipate 
again. 

Greenways and the neighboring estates 
were large, and the only very near neigh- 
bors we had were the Days and the Beech- 
ers; in fact, they were both my tenants. 
When my father bought the place there 
was an old farmhouse on it, which, though 
it stood rather near the spot where he 
wished to build, was too well built and too 
picturesque to pull down. Old Sanderson, 
our head gardener for many a year, lived 
there with his wife, and their house, with 
its own pretty garden and little greenhouse, 
was one of my favorite haunts when a child. 
When the old couple died, nearly at the 
same time, Sanderson had long left off 
active work, and his deputy and successor, 
Macfarlane, lived in another house some 
distance off. My mother said of course 
she could never put him into the Garden 
House with all those children ; she could 
never put another servant there at all ; she 
hated to pull it down; she did not know 
what to do with it. My Aunt Grace, the 
impulsive one of the family, broke in, and 
all the others followed suit with, “ Why 
would it not be just the thing for Katherine 
Day ? ” 

Katherine Day had been Katherine 
Latham, an old school friend of my Aunt 
Grace. She was the daughter of a country 
clergyman, a pretty woman of fascinating 
manners, and her relations were very well 
bred, though poor. The friendship was an 
excellent thing for her; I don’t mean to 
say that it was not so for my aunt also, for 
I never knew a woman who could pay back 
a social debt to a superior more gracefully 
than Mrs. Day. She was always a little 
pitied as not having met with her deserts 
in marriage, though Mr. Day was a hand- 
some man, with good connections and a 
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fine tenor voice. He had some kind of an 
office with a very fair salary, but his wife 
said, and it was a thing generally under- 
stood, that they were very poor. They 
felt no shame, rather a sort of pride, in 
getting along so well in spite of it. They 
went everywhere, and all her richer friends 
admired Mrs. Day for being such a good 
manager, and dressing and entertaining 
so beautifully on positively nothing, and 
showed their admiration by deeds as well 
as words. One paid Phil’s college ex- 
penses, another took Katie abroad, and 
they were always having all kinds of pres- 
ents. They were invited everywhere in the 
height of the season, and always had tick- 
ets for the most reserved of reserved seats. 
My mother, or my guardian for her, let 
them have the Garden House at a mere 
nothing of a rent, but we said that it was 
really a gain for us, they would take such 
beautiful care of it. 

Phil Day, though he was some years 
younger than I, was my classmate in col- 
lege, and graduated far ahead of me. My 
mother was consoled for his superiority by 
thinking what a nice intimate friend he 
was for me. That he was my intimate 
friend was settled for me by the universal 
verdict. In reality I did not like him at 
all, but it would have been unkind to be 
as offish as I must have been to keep him 
from being always at my house, sailing my 
boats, riding my horses, playing at my 
billiard-table, smoking my cigars, and 
drinking my wines, as naturally as if he 
had been my brother, albeit I had a sus- 
picion that these luxuries were not as 
harmless to Phil as they were to me. He 
was a clever, handsome fellow, and very 
popular. What J really disliked in him 
was his being such a terrible snob, but 
this was an accusation that it seemed par- 
ticularly mean for us to make against him, 
even to my own mind. 

Phil’s sister Katie was worth a dozen 
of him. She was a beautiful creature, tall 
and lithe, with a rich color coming and 
going under a clear olive skin, and starry 
dark eyes that seemed to shoot out rays 
of light for the whole length of her long 
lashes. She was highly accomplished, and 
always exquisitely dressed. Mrs. Day said 
it did not cost much, for dear Katie was 
so clever at making her own clothes. To 
be sure, she could not make her boots and 
gloves, her fans and furs, and these were 
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of the choicest. Their price would have 
made a large hole in her father’s salary, 
but probably he was never called upon to 
pay it,—for I know my Aunt Grace, for 
one, thought nothing of giving her a whole 
box of gloves at a time. Katie inherited 
all her mother’s fascination of manner and 
practical talent, and, like her, well knew 
how to pay her way. She was a great pet 
of my mother and aunts. She poured out 
tea, and sang after dinner, helped in their 
charity work, and chose their presents. 
They had an idea that I could marry 
whom I pleased, but I knew they felt I 
could not do better than marry Katie. It 
was their opinion, and that of every one 
else, that she deserved a prize in the mat- 
rimonial line. Providence evidently de- 
signed that she should get one, for, as all 
her friends remarked, “If Katie Day could 
do so beautifully with so little, what could 
she not do if she were rich?” Providence 
as evidently had destined me for the lucky 
man, and even the other young men bowed 
to manifest destiny in the united claims 
of property and propinquity. 

The Beechers lived a little farther off 
the other way. About them and their 
dwelling there was no glamour of boyish 
memories. The bit of land on which it 
stood had always cut awkwardly into ours, 
and my father had longed to buy it; but 
it had some defect in the title which could 
not be set right until the death of some 
old lady in the country. She died at last 
just about the time that he did, and in 
the confusion caused by his sudden death 
the land was snapped up by O’Neil, an 
Irishman, who turned a penny when he 
could get a chance by levying black-mail 
upon a neighborhood, — buying up bits 
of land, building tenement houses on them, 
and crowding them with the poorest class 
of his country people, on the chance of 
being bought off at last at an exorbitant 
rate by the neighboring proprietors. 

In this present case O’Neil had mis- 
taken his man. My guardian and first 
cousin once removed, John Greenway, was 
the last person alive to screw a penny out 
of. He would have borne any such inflic- 
tion himself with Spartan firmness ; judge 
with what calmness he endured it for a 
ward. He built a high wall on O’Neil’s 
boundary, planted trees thickly around 
that, and then proceeded to harass the 
unhappy tenants by every means within 
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his power and the letter of the law, so 
that they ran away in hordes without wait- 
ing for quarter-day. O’Neil failed at last, 
and my guardian bought in the concern 
fora song. Before this, however, O’Neil, 
in desperate straits, had made a few cheap 
alterations in the house, advertised it as a 
“ gentleman’s residence,” and let it to the 
Beechers, who were only too glad to get so 
well-situated a house so low. 

Mr. Beecher was well educated and of 
a good family, though he had no near 
relations who could do anything for him. 
He had married early a young lady much 
in the same condition, and had done but 
poorly in life, hampered in all his efforts 
by a delicate wife and a large family. 
When we bought the place I had not at- 
tained my legal majority; but I was old 
enough to have my wishes respected, and 
I said positively that I would not have 
him turned out. As I used to meet the 
poor old fellow, —not that he was really 
old, though he looked to me a perfect 
Methuselah, — with his gray head and shin- 
ing, well-brushed coat, trotting to the sta- 
tion, a good mile and a half off, at seven 
in the morning, through winter’s cold and 
summer’s heat, and back again after dark, 
for nine months in the year, my heart used 
to ache for him. But I could not tell him 
so, and of course there was precious little 
I could do for him. My mother and aunts 
were eminently charitable, but what could 
they do for Mrs. Beecher? Her hours and 
ways and thoughts were not as theirs. She 
did not come very often when they invited 
her, nor seem to enjoy herself very much 
when she did. ‘There was but little use 
in taking her rare flowers and hot-house 
grapes, and they could not send her food 
and clothes as if she were a poor person. 
The Beecher house had a garden of its 
own, out of which Mr. Beecher, with a 
little help from his boys, contrived to get 
their fruit and vegetables, though it always 
looked in very poor order. We were 
thankful that it was so well shut out from 
our view, and poor Mrs. Beecher was 
equally thankful that her boisterous boys 
and crying babies were so well shut in. 
My mother did not approve of her much, 
and said she must lack method not to get 
on better. Jonathan Carver’s daughters 
had been so trained by their father that 
any one of them could have stepped into 
his counting-house and balanced his books 
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at a minute’s warning. They kept their 
own accounts, down to the last mill, by 
double entry, and were fond of saying that 
if you only did this you would always be 
able to manage well. ‘They were most 
kind-hearted, when they saw their way how 
to be, but they had been so harassed from 
childhood up by begging letter-writers and 
agents for societies that they had a horror 
of leading people to expect anything from 
them ; and as the Beechers evidently ex- 
pected nothing, it was best that they should 
be left in that blissful condition. They 
were indeed painfully overwhelmed by their 
obligations in the matter of the house. I 
made the rent as low as I decently could, 
and put in improvements whenever I had 
the chance. I used to rack my brains to 
think what more I could do for them ; but 
in all my wildest dreams it never occurred 
to me that I might give them a lift by 
marrying Eleanor. 

Eleanor was their oldest child, and a 
year or two younger than Katie Day. She 
was really as plain as a girl has any right 
to be. She had the light eyelashes and 
freckles which often mar the effect of the 
prettiest red hair, and hers was not a pretty 
shade, but very common carrot. Her 
features and her figure were not bad ex- 
actly, and her motions had nothing awk- 
ward, — one would never have noticed 
them in any way. It might have been 
better for her had she been strikingly ugly. 
Anything striking is enough for some clever 
girls to build upon ; but whether Eleanor 
were clever or stupid, no one knew or 
cared to know. She was a good girl, and 
helped her mother, and looked after the 
younger children, — but then, she had to. 
Her very goodness was a mere matter of 
course, and had nothing for the imagina- 
tion to dwell upon. She was not a bit 
more helpful to her mother than Katie 
Day was to hers, and if Katie’s path of 
duty led to trimming hats and writing 
notes, and Eleanor’s to darning the chil- 
dren’s stockings and washing their faces, 
why, that was no fault in the one nor merit 
in the other. 

I felt very sorry for Eleanor, when I 
thought of her at all, which was not often, 
but I could do even less for her than for 
her father. We used to invite them when 
we gave anything general, but they did not 
always come, and when we sent them tick- 
ets they often could not use them. They 
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had not many other invitations, and could 
seldom accept any, on account of the cost 
of clothes and carriage hire. My mother, 
of course, could not take them about much, 
for there were our own family and the Days, 
whom she took everywhere, and who en- 
joyed going so much. I always asked 
Eleanor to dance, but as she was dread- 
fully afraid of me, I fear it gave her more 
pain than pleasure. She did not dance 
well, and I could not expect my friends to 
follow my example. Phil Day, indeed, 
once declared that he “drew the line at 
Eleanor Beecher.” I remember longing 
to kick him for the speech, and that was 
the liveliest emotion I ever felt in connec- 
tion with her. 

Why I did not marry Katie is plainer, — 
to myself, at least. I came very near it, 
not once alone, but many times. I do not 
think that there was any man who could 
have seen her day after day, as I did, and 
not have fallen in love with her, unless 
there were some barrier in the way. Mine 
was fragile as a reed, but it proved in the end 
to be strong enough. It arose in the days 
when I was a green, young hobble-de-hoy 
of nineteen, dragging along in my freshman 
year, and she was a bright little gipsy four 
years younger. At a juvenile tea-party at 
the Days’ we were playing games, and one 
—I don’t know what it was, except that it 
demanded some familiarity with historical 
characters and readiness in using one’s 
knowledge. The little wit I had was soon 
hopelessly knocked out of me, while Katie, 
quick and alert, was equally ready at show- 
ing all she knew, and shielded herself by 
repartee when she knew nothing. I made 
some absurd blunder, perhaps more in my 
awkward way of putting things than in 
what I really meant, between the two 
celebrated Cromwells, giving the impres- 
sion that I thought the great Oliver a 
Catholic. I might have made some con- 
fused explanation, but was silenced by 
Katie’s ringing laugh, a peal of irresistible 
girlish gayety, such as worldly prudence is 
rarely strong enough to check at fifteen. 
Perhaps she was excited and could not 
help it, but I thought she laughed more 
than she need, and there was something 
scornful in the tone that jarred on me pain- 
fully. I could not be so foolish as to re- 
sent it, but I could not forget it, and often 
when she has looked most lovely, and the 
star of love has shone most propitious, 
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some sharper cadence than usual in her 
voice, or a hint at harder lines under the 
soft curves of her face, or a contemptuous 
ring in her musical laugh, has withered the 
words on my lips, and the hour has passed 
with them unspoken. It was, I dimly felt, 
only a question of time; the flood must 
some day rise high enough to sweep the 
frail barrier away. 

Katie and Eleanor had but little in com- 
mon on the surface, nor were there ever 
any deeper sympathies of thought and feel- 
ing between them. Still, they were girls, 
living near together, and with all the others 
much farther off. It was impossible that 
there should not be some little intercourse 
of business or pleasure, though never inti- 
mate and always irregular ; and one pleas- 
ant September it came about that we spent 
a good many hours together, playing lawn 
tennis on my court. There was another 
young man hanging about ; an admirer of 
Katie’s, he might be called, though he was 
not very forward to try his chances, think- 
ing, as I plainly saw, that they were not 
worth much. Herbert Riddell was not 
much cleverer than I was, and, though not 
poor, had no wealth to give him impor- 
tance. He was a thoroughly good fellow, 
and felt no jealousy of me, and it was pleas- 
ant for him to loiter away the golden au- 
umn days with beauty on the tennis court, 
even if both were another’s property. We 
were well enough matched, for, though Her- 
bert and Katie were very fair players, while 
Eleanor was a perfect stick, yet I played 
so much better than the others that I gen- 
erally pulled her through. She really tried 
her best, but somehow the more she tried 
the more blunders she made, perhaps from 
nervousness, and oné afternoon they were 
especially remarkable. We were hurrying 
to finish our match, as it was getting late 
and nearly time for “high tea” at the 
Days’, to which we were all asked, though 
Eleanor, as usual, had declined, and Katie, 
as usual, had not pressed her. It was noth- 
ing to either Herbert or me, for we both 
found Mrs. Day a much more lively fis 
aller in conversation than Eleanor. Katie 
was serving, and sent one of her finest, 
swiftest balls at Eleanor, who struck at it 
with all her force, and did really hit it, but 
unfortunately and mysteriously sent it 
Straight up high into the air. We all 
watched it breathlessly, as it came down — 
down —and fell on our side of the net. 
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Katie, warm and excited, laughed loud 
and long. I thought that there was a little 
affectation of superiority in her mirth, and 
something there was in the high, clear, 
scornful music that woke the echoes of 
long ago, and I in turn lost my self-posses- 
sion, and returned my next ball with such 
nervous strength that it flew far beyond 
the lawn and over the clumps of laurels 
into the wood beyond. We had lost the 
set. 

“ Really, Mr. Greenway,” cried Katie, 
“you must have tried to do that; or have 
you been taking private lessons of Elea- 
nor?”’ She stopped, her fine ear perhaps 
detecting something strained and hard in 
her own voice. I see her still as she looked 
then, poised like Mercury on one slender 
foot, one arm thrown back and _ holding 
her racket behind her head, framing it in, 
the little dimples quivering round her 
mouth, ready to melt into smiles at a word, 
while from under her dark eyelashes she 
shot out a long, bright look, half saucy de- 
fiance, half pleading for pardon. It was 
enough to madden any man who saw her, 
and it struck home to Riddell. Poor fel- 
low ! it was never aimed at him, and it fell 
short of its mark: 


“My heart’s cold ashes vainly would she stir, 
The light was quenched she looked so lovely in.” 


Eleanor, meanwhile, was bidding her 
usual quiet goodby, nothing in her man- 
ner showing that she was at all offended. 
She need not be, for of course Katie could 
not seriously intend any slight to her, any 
more than to a stray tennis ball to which 
she might give a random hit. But I could 
not let a lady go home alone from my own 
ground in just this way, and I had a sort 
of fellow-feeling with her, which I wanted 
to show. 

‘“‘ T will see Miss Beecher home, and then 
come back,” I said, and hastened after her, . 
although I had seen, by the prompt man- 
ner in which she had walked off, that she 
did not intend, and very likely did not 
wish, I should. I was glad to leave the 
ground and get away from them. I kept 
saying to myself that after all Katie was 
not much to blame ; girls would be thought- 
less, and Katie was so pretty and so petted 
that she might well be a little spoiled ; and 
then I asked myself what right I had to 
set myself up as a judge of her conduct. 
None at all; only I wish that women, who 
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can so easily and lightly touch on the raw 
places of others, would use their power to 
heal and not to wound. I could picture 
to myself some girl with an eagerness to 
share the overflowing gifts of fortune with 
others, a respectful tenderness for those 
who had but little, a yearning sweetness of 
sympathy that should disarm even envy, 
and give the very inequalities of life their 
fitness and significance. We men have 
rougher ways to hurt or heal; and though 
I tried desperately hard, I could not hit on 
anything pleasant or consolatory to say to 
Eleanor. 


She had got pretty well ahead of me, 


and was out of sight already. Her way 
home was by a long roundabout walk 
through our place, and then by a short one 
along the public road. When I turned into 
the winding, shady path which led through 
the thick barrier of trees hiding the Beecher 
wall, she was loitering slowly along before 
me ; and though she quickened her pace 
when she heard me behind her, as a hint 
that I need not follow, I soon caught up 
with her, and then I was sorry I had tried 
to, for I saw that she was crying most un- 
disguisedly and unbecomingly. 

“Miss Beecher — Eleanor—” I stam- 
mered out, “you mustn’t mind it—she 
didn’t mean it—it was too bad —lI was 
a little provoked myself — but don’t feel 
badly about it.” 

“Oh, it’s not that,” said Eleanor, stop- 
ping short, and steadying her trembling 
voice, so that it seemed as if she were 
practised in stifling her emotions. The 
very tears stopped rolling down her cheeks. 
“Tt’s — it’s everything. You don’t know 
what it is,” she went on more rapidly ; 
“ you never can know — how should you — 
but if you were me, to see another girl 
ahead of you in everything—to have 
nothing, not one single thing, that you 
could feel any satisfaction in,—and no 
matter how hard you tried, to have her 
do everything better without taking any 
trouble, and to know that if you worked 
night and day for people, you could not 
please them as well as she can without a 
moment’s care or thought, just by being 
what she is, — you would not like it. And 
the worst of it all is that I know I am 
mean and selfish and hateful to feel so 
about it, for it’s not one bit Katie’s fault.” 

“Oh, come!” I said; “don’t look at it 
so seriously. You exaggerate matters.” 
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“T should not mind it,” said Eleanor, 
gravely, “if I did not feel so badly about 
it. Now I know that’s nonsense. I mean 
that if I could only keep from having 
wrong feelings about it myself, it would 
not matter much if she were ever so supe- 
rior in every way.” ‘ 

“Are you not a little bit morbid? If 
you were really as selfish as you think, you 
would not be so much concerned about 
it. It seems to me that we all have our 
own peculiar place in this world, and that 
if we fill it properly, we must have our 
own peculiar advantages; no one else 
can do just what we can, any more than 
we could do what they could; we must 
just try to do well what we have to do.” 

“Tt is very well for you to talk in that 
way,” said Eleanor, simply. 

“1?” —a little bitterly. “Iam a very 
idle fellow, who has made but little effort 
to better himself or others. But we won’t 
talk of efforts, for I am sure your con- 
science must acquit you there. I suppose 
you were thinking more of natural gifts, — 
of pleasing, which is after all only another 
way of helping. One pleases one, and 
one another, and it is as well, perhaps, 
to be loved by a few as liked by a 
great many. Don’t doubt, my dear Miss 
Beecher, that any man who truly loves 
you will find you more charming even than 
Katie Day.” 

What there was in this harmless and 
well-meant speech to excite Eleanor’s 
anger I could not imagine; but girls are 
queer creatures. She grew, if possible, 
redder than before, and her eyes fairly 
flashed. “No one—” she began, and 
stopped, unable to speak a word. I went 
on, as much for a sort of curious satisfac- 
tion I had in hearing my own words, as 
for any consolation they might be to her. 
“ Beautiful as she is, she only pleases my 
eyes ; she does not touch my heart. I am 
not one particle in love with her, and 
sometimes I scarcely even like her.” 

“Stop !” cried Eleanor ; “ you must not 
say such things—I did very wrong to 
speak to you as I did. You mean to be 
kind, but you don’t know how every word 
you say humiliates me. Surely, you can’t 
think me so mean as to let it please me, 
and yet, perhaps, you know me better than 
I do myself. There is a wretched little 
bit of a feeling that I would not own if I 
could help it, that—that—” She was 
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trembling like a leaf now, and so pale 
that I thought she was going to faint 
I did not know whether to feel 
most sorry for her or angry with myself 
for having made things worse instead of 
better by my awkwardness. There was 
only one way to get out of the scrape. I 
threw my arm round her shaking form, 
took her cold hand in mine, and said with 
what was genuine feeling at the time, 
“Dearest Eleanor!” Of course there 
was no going back after that. 

Eleanor, equally of course, made her 
escape at once from my arm, but [I still 
held her hand as I went on. “Do—do 
believe me. I love you and no one else.” 
She seemed too much astonished to say 
anything. “Could you not love me a 
little?” 


She looked at me still surprised and in-- 


credulous. “You can’t mean it—you 
don’t know what you are saying.” 

I remember feeling well satisfied with 
myself, for doing the thing so exactly ac- 
cording to the models in all dramas of 
polite society; but Eleanor, it must be 
owned, was terribly astray in her part. I 
went on with increasing energy, “ Plainly, 
Eleanor, will you be my wife? Will you 
let me show what it is to be loved?” 

Poor Eleanor twisted her damp little 
handkerchief round and round in _ her 
restless fingers without speaking for a 
moment, and then said in a frightened 
whisper, “ I—I don’t know.” 

I tried to take her hand again, but she 
drew it away, and said shyly, “ Indeed, I 
don’t know. I never dreamed of any 
one’s loving me, much less you. I don’t 
know how I ought to feel.” 

“Have you never thought how you 
would feel if you loved any one?” I 
asked, her childish simplicity making me 
smile, and I felt as if I were talking to a 
little girl; but, to my surprise, she blushed 
deeply, and then answered firmly, as if 
bound to be truthful, “ Yes! I have felt — 
all girls have their dreams” ; here a some- 
thing in her tone made her seem to have 
grown a woman in a moment; “I thought 
I should never find: any real person to 
make my romance about, and so for a 
long time I have loved Sir Philip Sidney.” 

“Who?” 

“ Because he would have been too 
much of a gentleman to mind how plain 
and insignificant I was; it isn’t likely he 
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would have loved me, — but I should not 
have minded his knowing that I loved 
him.” 

“And do you think that there are no 
gentlemen now?” 

As I looked at her, the surprise and 
interest roused by her words making me 
forget for a moment the position in which 
we stood, I saw a sudden eager look rise 
in her eyes, then fade away as quickly as 
it came; but it showed that if no one 
could call Eleanor beautiful, it might be 
possible to forget that she was plain. She 
walked along slowly under the broad fir 
boughs, and I by her side, both silent. 
She was frightened at having said so much. 
But as we drew near the gate which 
opened to the public road, I said, “ Will 
you not give me my answer, Eleanor?” 

“T cannot,” she murmured, “ it is so 
sudden. Can you not give me a little 
time to think about it?” 

“ Till this evening ?” 

“No—no. I have no time before 
then. Come to-morrow morning, —after 
church begins, and I will be at home, — 
that is,” she added apologetically, “ if it 
is just as convenient to you.” 

Poor child! she did not know what it 
was to use her power, in caprice or earnest, 
over a lover. Every word she said was 
like a fresh appeal to me. I told her it 
should be as she wished, and but little 
else passed till we reached her father’s 
door, which closed between us, to our 
common relief. 

Instead of appearing at the Days’ tea- 
table, which indeed I forgot, I walked 
straight to the darkest and remotest nook 
in the fir-wood, flung myself flat on the 
ground, and tried to face my utterly amaz- 
ing position, and to realize what I had 
been about. It was evident that I had 
irrevocably pledged myself to marry 
Eleanor Beecher, but still I could hardly 
believe it. It seemed too absurd that I, 
who had been proof against the direct 
attacks of a hundred pretty girls, and the 
more delicate allurements of the prettiest 
one I knew, should have been such a fool 
as to blurt out a proposal because a plain 
one had shed a few tears, which, to do 
her justice, were shed utterly without the 
design of producing any effect on me. 

In this there lay a ray of hope. Eleanor, 
I had fully recognized, was transparently 
sincere; if she did not love me, I was 
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sure she would tell me so frankly; and 
after all, should I not be a conceited fool 
to think that every girl I saw must fall in 
love with me? If she refused me, as she 
very likely would, I should be very glad 
to have given her the chance; it would 
give her a little self-esteem, of which she 
seemed more destitute than a girl ought 
to be, and it would not diminish mine. I 
felt more interest in her than I could have 
thought possible two hours ago, but I did 
not love her, and did not want to marry 
her. I did not feel that we were at all 
suited to each other, and I hoped that she 
would have the good sense to see it too ; 
and yet, would she — would she? 

Next day at a quarter past eleven I 
ascended the Beecher doorsteps in all the 
elegance of array that befitted the occasion, 
and, I hope, no unbecoming bearing. I 
had had a sleepless night of it, but had reas- 
oned the matter out with myself, and de- 
cided that if I had done a foolish thing, 
I must take the consequences like a man, 
and see that they ended with me. Eleanor 
herself opened the door and showed me 
into the stiff little drawing-room, which had 
to be stiff or it would have been hopelessly 
shabby, at once. The family were at 
church, and it was the only time in the 
week that she could have had any chance 
to see me alone. She had made, it was 
plain, a great effort to look well, and was 
looking very well for her. She had put on 
a fresh though old white frock, had stuck 
a white rose in her belt, and done up her 
hair in a way I had never seen it in before. 
She looked very nervous and frightened, 
but not unbecomingly so, I allowed, though 
with rather a sinking of the heart at the 
way these straws drifted. We got through 
the few polite nothings that people ex- 
change on all occasions, from christenings 
to funerals, and then I said: 

“ Dear Eleanor, I hope you have thought 
over what I said to you yesterday, and 
that you know how you really feel, and 
can — that you can love me enough to let 
you make me —to let me try to make you 
—Imean—” I was blundering terribly 
now, and getting very red. Yesterday’s 
fluency had quite deserted me. But 
Eleanor was thinking too much of what 
she had to say herself to heed it. 

“Oh!” she began, “I am afraid — I 
know I am not worthy of you. It was all 
so sudden and so unexpected yesterday. 


But I know now that I do not love you as 
much as I ought, — as you deserve to be 
loved by the woman you love. I ought to 
say that I will not marry you, — but, —” 
she looked up beseechingly, — “ I can’t — 
I can’t.” 

She paused, then went on in a trembling 
voice, “ You don’t know how hard a time 
my father and mother have had. There 
has hardly a single pleasant thing ever hap- 
pened to them. Ever since I was a little 
girl I have longed and longed to do some- 
thing for them,— something that would 
really make them happy, —and I never 
could. I never dreamed I should have 
such a chance as this! and then all the 
others! I have thought so what I should 
like to give them, and I never had the 
smallest thing ; and then myself, — I don’t 
want to make myself out more unselfish 
than I am, — but you don’t know how little 
pleasure I have had in my life. I never 
thought of such a change as this, — all the 
good things in life offered me at once, — 
and I cannot — cannot let them go by.” 

She stopped breathless, only for a mo- 
ment, but it was a bitter one for me. I 
had one of those agonizing sudden glimpses 
such as come but seldom, of the irony of 
fate, when the whole tragedy of our lives 
lies bare and exposed before us in all its 
ugliness. So, then, even she, for whom I 
was giving up so much, could not love me, 
and I was going to be married for my 
money after all ! ‘Then with another electric 
shock of instant quick perception, it came 
across me that I was getting perhaps a 
better, certainly a rarer thing than love. 
Many women had flattered my vanity with 
hints of that; but here was the only one 
I had ever met who I was sure was telling 
me the absolute, unflattering truth. The 
sting of wounded pride grew milder as 
Eleanor, unconsciously swaying toward me 
in her earnestness, went on : 

** Will you—can you love me, and take 
my friendship, my gratitude, and admira- 
tion,— more than I can tell you, — and 
wait for me to love you as well as you ought 
to be loved? I know I shall, — how can I 
help it?” 





As things in our family were always 
done with the strictest attention to eti- 
quette, I informed my mother, as was due 
to her, during our usual stroll on the ter- 
race after our early Sunday dinner, that 
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I was paying my addresses to Eleanor 
Beecher, and intended to apply for her 
father’s consent that afternoon. It was a 
great and not a pleasant surprise for her. 
My mother was celebrated for never say- 
ing anything she would be sorry for after- 
wards, an admirable trait, but one which 
frequently interfered with her conversa- 
tional powers ; and unfortunately, on this 
occasion, to say nothing was almost as bad 
as anything she could have said. It was 
rather hard for both of us, but after it was 
over, she could go to her room and have 
a good cry by herself, while I was obliged 
to set off for an interview with my intended 
father-in-law, whom I found in his little 
garden, in shirt-sleeves and old slippers, 
cutting the ripest bunches from his grape- 
vines. It was the blessed hour sacred to 
dawdle, — the only one the poor old fellow 
had from one week’s end to the other. 
He was evidently not accustomed to have 
it broken in upon by young men visitors in 
faultless calling trim, and starting, dropped 
his shears, which I picked up and handed 
to him; dropped them again, shuffled 
about in his old slippers, and muttered 
something of an apology. Evidently I 
must plunge at once into the subject, but 
I was getting practised in this, and began 
boldly : “ Mr. Beecher, may I have your 
consent to pay my addresses to your 
daughter Eleanor?” 

“Eleanor at home? Oh, yes, she’s in. 
Perhaps you’ll kindly excuse me?” and he 
looked helplessly toward the house door. 

“T don’t think you quite understand 
me. I spoke to Eleanor last night about 
my wishes — hopes — my love for her, and 
she promised to give me an answer this 
morning. She has consented to become 
my wife, — of course, with your approval.” 

“Lord bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. 
Beecher, throwing back his head, and 
looking full at me over the top of his 
spectacles ; “who would ever have thought 
it? I mean—you seem so young, such a 
boy.” 

“T am twenty-six, and 
lieve, is twenty.” 

“True, true; yes,.she is twenty last 
June, — but — but — why, of course, she 
must decide for herself —that is, if you 
are sure you love her.” 

I felt myself growing red; but Mr. 
Beecher seemed to interpret this as a sign 
of my ardent devotion and anger at its 
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being doubted, for he went on: “ Yes, yes! 
I beg your pardon. I never heard any- 
thing about you but in your favor. Of 
course, I have nothing to say but that I 
am very happy. Ofcourse,” more quickly, 
“it’s a great honor ; that is, of course you 
know my daughter has no fortune to 
match with yours.” 

“T am perfectly indifferent to that.” 

“ Of course — of course —well, it must 
rest with Eleanor. She is a good girl, and 
I can trust her choice. Will you not go 
in and see my — Mrs. Beecher?” he 
added with relief, as if struck with a bright 
idea; and I left him slashing off green 
bunches and doing awful havoc among his 
grape-vines. He did not appear so over- 
whelmed with delight at the prospect of 
an alliance with me as Eleanor had seemed 
to expect. Mrs. Beecher, on her part, 
took the tidings in rather a melancholy 
way; she wept, and said Eleanor was a 
dear good child, and she hoped we should 
make each other happy, but there was 
more despondency than joy in her manner ; 
either she was accustomed to look at every 
new event in that light, or, as I suspected, 
this piece of good fortune was rather too 
overwhelming. I thought many times in 
the next two months of the man who re- 
ceived a gift of an elephant. I played the 
part of elephant in the Beecher ménage, 
and was sometimes terribly oppressed by 
my own magnificence. Perhaps an en- 
gagement may be a pleasant period of 
one’s life under some circumstances ; de- 
cidedly mine was not. I insisted on its 
being as short as possible, thinking that 
the sooner it was over the better for all 
parties. Mr. and Mrs. Beecher might 
have had some comfort in getting Eleanor 
ready to be married to some nice young 
man with a rising salary and a cottage at 
Roxbury ; but to get her ready to be mar- 
ried to me was a task which I was afraid 
would be the death of both of them. Poor 
Eleanor herself was worn to a shadow with 
it all, and I remember looking forward with 
some satisfaction to bringing her up again 
after we were married. 

My mother, of course, could not interfere 
with their arrangements, even to offer help. 
She asked no questions, found no fault, 
but was throughout unapproachably cour- 
teous and overpoweringly civil. Once, 
and once only, did she speak out her mind 
to me. The evening after the wedding- 
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day was fixed, she tapped late at my door, 
and when I opened it, in she walked in 
her white wrapper, candlestick in hand, 
for the whole house was long darkened, 
her long, thick, still bright, brown locks 
hanging below her waist, and a look of 
determination on her features, — looking 
like a Lady Macbeth, who had had the 
advantages of a good early education. 

“ Roger !”” she began, and paused. 

“ Well.” 

“ Roger,” as I placed a chair for her, 
and she sat down as if she were at the 
dentist’s, “there is one thing I must say 
to you. I hope you will not mind. I 
must be satisfied on one point, and then 
I will never trouble you again about it.” 

“ Anything, dearest, that I can please 
you in.” 

“ Roger, did you ever —did you never 
care for Katie Day?” 

“T always liked her.” 

“TI mean, Roger, did you ever want to 
marry her? And, oh, Roger! I hope, I 
do hope that if you did not, you have 
never let-her have any reason to think you 
did.” 

“ Never! I have never given her any 
reason to think I cared for her more than 
as a very good friend.” 

“T felt sure you would never wilfully 
deceive any girl,” said my mother, with a 
sigh of relief ; “ but I am anxious about you 
yourself. Did you and Katie ever have 
any quarrel—any misunderstanding? I 
have heard of people marrying some one 
else from pique after such things. Do 
forgive me, Roger, dear; but I should 
be so glad to know.” My poor mother 
paused, more disconcerted than she usu- 
ally allowed herself to be, and her beauti- 
ful eyes brimming over with tears. 

“ Don’t worry about me, dearest mother,” 
I said, kissing her tenderly ; for my heart 
was touched by her anxiety. “I can tell 
you truly that I have never really wanted 
to marry Katie, though once or twice I 
have thought of it. I have always ad- 
mired her, as every one must. She is a 
lovely girl ; and seeing so much of her as 
I have, it might have come to something 
in time, if it had not been for Eleanor.” 

“Tf it had not been for Eleanor !’” 
My mother was too well-bred to repeat 
my words, but I saw them run through 
her mind like a lightning flash. She looked 
for a moment as if she thought I was mad, 


then in another moment she remembered 
that she had heard love to be not only 
mad but blind. Her own Cupid had been 
a particularly wide-awake deity, with all his 
wits about him; but she bowed to the 
experience of mankind. From that hour 
to this she has never breathed a word which 
could convey any idea that Eleanor was 
anything but her own choice and pride as 
a daughter-in-law. 

The Beechers got up a very properly 
commonplace wedding, after all, though 
nothing to what my wedding ought to have 
been. Eleanor herself; like many prettier 
brides, was little but a peg to hang a wreath 
and veil on. Her younger sisters did very 
well as bridesmaids. The only will I 
showed in the matter was in refusing to 
ask Phil Day to act as best man, though I 
knew it was expected of me. I asked 
Herbert Riddell ; and the good fellow per- 
formed his part admirably, and made the 
thing go off with some life. -I verily be- 
lieve he was the happiest person there. 
They only had a very small breakfast for 
the nearest relations, my mother remark- 
ing that we could have something larger 
afterwards ; but the church was crammed. 
The thing I remember best of that day, 
now fifteen years ago, was the expression 
on Mrs. Day’s and Katie’s faces. It was 
not pique,—they were too well-bred for 
that, nor disappointment, — they. were too 
proud for that, even had they felt it. And 
I don’t believe there was any deep disap- 
pointment, at least, on Katie’s part. I 
had made no undue advances; and she 
was far too sensible and sunny-tempered a 
lassie to let herself do more than indulge 
in a few day-dreams, or to wear the willow 
for any man, even if he were a good match, 
and had pleased her fancy. She married, 
as every one knows, Herbert Riddell, and 
made him a very good wife. But neither 
mother nor daughter could quite keep out 
of their faces, wreathed in smiles, as 
befitted the occasion, the look of uncom- 
prehending, unmitigated amazement, too 
overpowering to dissemble. I suppose it 
was reflected on many others, and I re- 
member overhearing Aunt Frances severely 
reproving Aunt Grace for so far forgetting 
herself as to utter the vulgar remark that 
she “would give ten thousand dollars to 
know what Roger was marrying that little 
fright for.” 

The Roger Greenway and Eleanor 











WHY I MARRIED ELEANOR. 


Beecher of ten years ago are so far past 
now that I can talk of them like other 
people. That Roger Greenway ranked so 
low in his class at college is only remem- 
bered to be cited as a comfort to the 
mothers of stupid sons, — Roger Green- 
way, now the coming man in Massachusetts. 
Have I not made a yacht voyage round 
Southern California, and is not my book 
on the deep-sea dredgings off the coasts 
considered an important contribution to 
the Darwinian theory, having drawn, in his 
later days, a kind and appreciative letter 
from the great naturalist? Do I not bid 
fair to revolutionize American agriculture 
by my success in domesticating the bison 
on my stock farm in Maine? Have I not 
come forward in politics, made _ brilliant 
speeches through the state, and am I not 
now sitting in Congress for my second 
term? The world would be incredulous 
if I told them that all this was due to 
Eleanor. She did not, indeed, know ex- 
actly what deep-sea dredging was; but 
she said I ought to do something with my 
yacht, and had better make a voyage, and 
write a book about it. She is as afraid, 
not only of a bison, but of a cow, as a 
well-principled woman ought to be; but 
she said I ought to do something with my 
stock farm, and had better try some experi- 
ments. She is no advocate of women’s 
going into politics; but she said I was a 
good speaker, and ought to attend the 
primary meetings. And when I said the 
difficulty was to think of anything to say, 
she said if that were all, she could think 
of twenty things. So she did; and when 
I had once begun, I could think of them 
myself. I have had no military training ; 
but if Eleanor were to say that she was 
sure I could take a fort, I verily believe I 
could and should. 

Not less is Eleanor Beecher of the old 
days lost in Mrs. Roger Greenway. As 
she grew older she grew stouter, which 
was very becoming to her, as she had 
always been of a good height, though no 
one ever gave her credit for it. Her com- 
plexion cleared up; her hair was better 
dressed, and looked a different shade ; and 
she developed an original taste in dress. 
She developed a peculiar manner, too, very 
charming, and quite her own. She showed 
an organizing faculty ; and after getting her 
household under perfect control, and start- 
ing her nursery on the most systematic 
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basis, she grew into planning and carrying 
out new charities. The name of Mrs. Roger 
Greenway at the head of a charity com- 
mittee wins public confidence at once, and, 
seen among the “remonstrants” against 
woman’s suffrage, has more than once 
brought over half the doubtful votes in the 
General Court. Every one says that I am 
unusually fortunate in having such a wife 
for a public man, and my mother cannot 
sufficiently show her delight in the wisdom 
of dear Roger’s choice. 

Eleanor would never let me do what she 
called “ pauperize” her family ; but I found 
Mr. Beecher a good place on a railroad, 
over which I had some control, which he 
filled admirably, and built a new house to 
let to him. I helped the boys through 
college, letting them pay,me back, and 
gave them employment in the lines they 
chose. The girls, under pleasanter auspices, 
turned out prettier than their eldest sister, 
and enjoyed society ; and one is well mar- 
ried, and another engaged. 

Katie Day, as I said -before, married 
Herbert Riddell. She was an excellent 
wife, and made his means go twice as far 
as any one else could have done. She and 
Eleanor are called intimate friends with as 
much reason as Phil and I had been. I 
don’t believe they ever have two words to 
say to each other when alone together, but 
then they very seldom are. Eleanor is 
always lending Katie the carriage, and 
sending her fruit and flowers when she 
gives one of her exquisite little dinners ; 
and Katie looks pretty, and sings and talks 
at our parties, and so it goes on to mutual 
satisfaction. 

We all have our youthful dreams, though 
to few of us is it given to find them reali- 
ties. Perhaps we might more often do so, 
did we know the vision when we met it in 
mortal form. I had had my ideal, a shad- 
owy one indeed, and never, certainly, did 
I imagine that I was chasing after it when I 
followed Eleanor down the fir-tree walk. 
“An eagerness to share the overflowing 
gifts of fortune with others, —a respectful 
tenderness for those who had but little, 
—a yearning sweetness of sympathy that 
should disarm even envy, and give the very 
inequalities of life their fitness and signifi- 
cance.” Had I ever clothed my fancies 
in words like these? I hardly knew; but 
as I watched my wife in the early days of 
our married life, shyly and slowly learning 
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to use her new powers, as the butterfly, 
fresh from the chrysalis, stretches its 
cramped wings to the sun and air, they 
took life and shape before me, — and I felt 
the charm of the “ever womanly” that 
has ever since drawn me on, as it must 
draw the race. 

Did Eleanor’s love for me spring from 





DOUBT.— BROTHERS. 


often won by gifts of but a little higher sort. 
But if it be worthy of the name, it finds 
its earthly close in loving for love’s sake 
alone; and then it matters not how it 
came, for it can never go, and the pulse 
of its life will be giving, not taking. To 
Eleanor herself, sure of my heart because 
so sure of her own, it would matter but 


little to-day if I had loved her first from 
pity. That I did not is my own happiness, 
not hers. 


gratitude for or pleasure in the wealth that 
was lavished on her with a liberal hand, — 
who shall say? A girl’s love, if love it be, is 
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DOUBT. 
i By Nellie Talbot Kinkead. 


You love me? Thou dost say it well,--and yet 
My soul, unsatisfied, doth dumbly wait, 
A lonely Peri, at the Heaven-gate ; 
Doth shrink and tremble lest thy heart regret 
One haunting vision thou canst not forget. 
Ah, doubt! more cruel still than blight of hate, 
Joy’s enemy and harbinger of fate, 
Thou canst not die until Love’s sun is set! 


O Love, —if love it be thou givest me, — 

One little moment be thou all mine own, 
One moment, —then, tho’ all eternity 

Should drive me exiled from thy heart’s high throne, 
Grief-stricken, I would yet go patiently, 

And widowed, I would utter not a moan! 
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BROTHERS. 
By Irene Putnam. 


TRAMMELLED, perplexed, bewildered by 
The strangeness of humanity, 
Each called the other enemy. 


Yet they were brothers,—sons of Light, — 
Brothers, that toiled with equal might 
For God, and Hope, and Truth, and Right ; 


And when they met in Heavenly place 
Each knew the other’s unmasked face ; 
They kissed and wept in glad embrace. 
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IN NEW ENGLAND? 


By Frederic Hathaway Chase. 


HE notion that New England farms 

are steadily being depopulated has 

been fast growing within the last few 
years, until now it is very generally ac- 
cepted as a fact that our farming popula- 
tion is rapidly decreasing. The reason 
universally given for this alleged decline 
in agriculture is that the farms of New 
England cannot compete with the vast 
tracts of rich lands in the West which have 
recently been brought into cultivation ; 
operations can there be carried on on a 
broader basis and on a far larger scale 
than in the East, and on the whole the cost 
of production is much less. This statement 
may be true in some respects, and indeed 
it is seldom disputed that in the raising 
of certain products our Western states have 
a decided advantage over their more 
crowded and sometimes less fertile Eastern 
sisters ; but that by admitting this point 
the whole question is proved, that agricul- 
ture is decreasing in New England on ac- 
count of the competition of the newer 
states, is far from true. On the contrary, 
it can be shown that New England has 
not declined in what Horace Greeley has 
called “the noblest of professions,’ and 
that there is as yet no immediate danger 
of the disappearance of our landed estates 
and the conversion of the New England 
farmers, that class of husbandmen which 
has become so inseparately connected with 
the history of the whole country, into shop- 
men and manufacturers. 

In the cultivation of land there must 
be a standard, a line drawn somewhere, 
which shall separate the profitable from 
the unprofitable land ; which shall decide 
what land is to be cultivated and what 
not. The gauge which determines this 
standard is found in ven; not rent in the 
popular acceptance of the term, but in 
the sense in which it is used in_politi- 
cal science. “Rent,” says John Stuart 
Mill, ‘‘is the difference between the un- 
equal returns to different parts of the 
capital employed on the soil,” —that is, 
whatever remains of the produce from 
land after the ordinary rate of interest on 
capital and the remuneration of labor ex- 


pended has been paid goes to form what 
is termed rent. Now it is obvious that 
there will be some land under cultivation 
which gives no more than the ordinary 
return to capital and labor, and which, 
therefore, yields no rent. ‘This so-called 
no-rent land then is the standard which 
determines the degree of fertility or con- 
venience which land must possess to be 
tilled. Whenever by accessions of new 
and rich territory the standard is raised, 
that which before was no-rent land, yield- 
ing barely the ordinary return to capital 
and labor, now fails to make that return, 
and evidently must be cultivated at a loss, 
if at all. 

Theoretically such land would be at 
once abandoned, but owing to the degree 
of immobility in the capital invested, in 
some cases it is more to the interest of 
the farmer to continue the cultivation of 
his land, even though he receives a less 
than ordinary rate of return on his capi- 
tal; consequently he carries on his farm 
at an actual loss until a favorable oppor- 
tunity comes for changing his occupation 
or reinvesting his capital. 

This is precisely the state of affairs 
which has come about within the last few 
decades in the relations of New England 
with the West. Large tracts of deep- 
soiled Western lands have been opened up 
to the people for cultivation, and by this 
means the standard of no-rent land has 
been raised. Now as most of the no-rent 
land of the country was embraced in New 
England, for reasons which we shall soon 
consider, it is here that we most clearly 
see the results of this action in the opera- 
tion of the law of rent. The farms of 
New Hampshire and Vermont which were 
thus made unprofitable were not imme- 
diately given up, however. On many of 
them there were living people who either 
disliked to give up the old place, or were 
so situated that they could not change 
their abode or occupation, except at a 
greater loss than that incurred by remain- 
ing where they were. And such farms, 
though few, were maintained, some of them 
for a considerable time, at a decided loss. 
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Gradually, as the old families died out and 
their places fell into new hands, they were 
neglected, and it is this occasional drop- 
ping out of one of the old no-rent farms 
which has induced the public to believe 
that all New England farms will in time 
be given up, and ours will be a community 
entirely commercial and manufacturing in 
its interests. 

There is no cause for such apprehen- 
sion. The operation of the law of rent 
fell most heavily on New England for the 
reason that she was the portion of the 
country first settled, and hers was the land 
longest in cultivation, upon which the com- 
petition of the West was brought to bear. 
In the early days of a country, when it is 
being settled, there are naturally a few 
points from which, as centres, colonization 
gradually spreads. At this stage in the 
development of the future empire the 
elements of convenience and nearness to 
transporting agents are of the greatest im- 
portance in determining the occupation of 
land. For this reason land situated near 
a river or town is sure to be cultivated 
first, although it may be far inferior to soils 
which lie farther back or are as yet in the 
wilderness. ‘Thus we see in the history of 
New England, that first the lands around 
Plymouth, Boston, Hartford, and New 
Haven were populated, and then, as the 
numbers of the colonists increased, and 
roads were extended, and tracts were 
cleared, settlements were made farther in- 
land ; but still the high cost of transporta- 
tion remained a serious drawback to the 
opening up of lands far distant from the 
colonial settlements. 

Gradually the work of settlement went 
on, slowly moving towards the centre of 
the country, until by the introduction of the 
three great transcontinental railways in 1870 
our wide West was suddenly thrown open 
with all its fertility and resources. Before 
this the New England states had been but 
in a slight degree affected by the new lands 
which had come into tillage ; they yet pos- 
sessed the element of convenience; but 
by the great lowering of transportation 
rates effected by this sudden increase in 
the mileage of railroads it would have 
been strange had she not been disturbed. 

Thus we see that it is the vast addi- 
tion of Western land, together with the 
cheapening in the cost of transportation 
which has raised the standard of no-rent 
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land, and, acting upon the old farms of 
New England which were settled at a time 
when convenience was a necessity, has 
caused the desertion of a small amount 
of New England land. On the whole, 
however, New England’s agricultural in- 
terests have not suffered as severely as 
might have been expected, as an exami- 
nation of the statistician’s figures in the 
commissioner of agriculture’s reports since 
1870 will show very plainly. Below is given 
a table showing the number of acres under 
cultivation in the New England states sep- 
arately, at periods of five years, from 1870 
to 1888. 








Maine. New Hampshire. Vermont. 
Yea we. os under! Wo. Acres. | No. Acres. 
ultivation. | | 
1870 1,261,874 | 669,511 | 1,249,775 
1875 1,559,306 | 949,670 | 1,314,934 
1880 1,521,581 | 783,809 1,340,360 
1885 1,336,268 | 735,700 | 1,212,064 
1888 1,580,451 | 809,201 | 1,308,046 
Massachusetts. Rhode Island. | Connecticut. 
Year. . Acres under No. Acres. No. Acres. 
ultivation. 
1870 597,405 105,77 | 474,422 
1875 793,725 107,344 710,434 
1880 958,011 169,458 939,034 
1885 793,574 97,189 752,132 
1888 798,403 133,528 753:740 











From these figures it can be readily 
seen that in the total acreage of every state 
there is an increase in 1888 over the aver- 
age of 1870. A decided decrease will be 
noticed from 1880 to 1885, and, indeed, 
this decrease took place all over the coun- 
try. The cause may be directly traced to 
the great depression which then hung over 
the country, and which greatly affected all 
kinds of industry. The increase in each 
state of the whole number of acres under 
cultivation is given below. 


Maine bi is 318,577 acres 
New Hampshire . 139,690 “ 
Vermont 58,271 “ 


200,998 “ 
27,750 “ 
279,318 “ 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island . 
Connecticut 


Total increase in New England ._ 1,024,604 acres 

This surely does not look as if we were 
in danger of having our farming class 
speedily wiped out. In the face of all the 


reductions in the price of grain, brought 
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about chiefly by the cheapening in trans- 
portation rates, New England has not only 
held her own, but has actually increased 
her acreage during the last twenty years 
by over a million acres. 

Notwithstanding these facts it becomes 
evident upon investigation that cereals can 
be produced at a much less cost in the 
West than in the East, and at a greater 
yield per acre, leaving out of the question 
fertilizers, which are used extensively here 
and hardly at all in the West. 

Having thus seen that agriculture is no¢ 
decreasing in New England, the reasons 
why this is the fact should be considered. 
Clearly were there not circumstances tend- 
ing to enlarge the returns from New Eng- 
land soils beyond the income ordinarily 
yielded by the cultivation of cereals, our 
worst fears would be realized, and the old 
homesteads of the East would yield to the 
pressure of the wheat-fields of the Dakotas, 
and quite disappear. 

As a matter of fact, a state of agriculture 
exists in New England which may reason- 
ably have little fear of competition from 
newer and richer lands in the West; at 
least not for many years. It is essentially 
a New England system, and in a great de- 
gree depends for its support upon New 
England alone. Our Eastern states are 
not exporters of cereals ; that great office 
is assumed by the territory in the basins 
of the Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri 
rivers. Here in New England there has 
grown up a system of what is called 
“mixed farming,” to which in a great 
measure the maintenance of our agricul- 
tural territory is due. In “ mixed farm- 
ing”’ the seed or fruit of the plant is not 
the sole object of its culture ; the good of 
the corn lies not wholly in the ear, but the 
stalks upon which the grain was borne are 
also utilized, and in this way a double 
profit is realized. When we consider that 
with our increasing population there comes 
an increase in the demand for dairy prod- 
ucts, which cannot very well be produced 
outside the state in which they are con- 
sumed, this system of “mixed farming” 
becomes an important one. 

Turning again to the statistician’s tables, 
we find that the increase of milch cows in 
New England in 1888 over the number in 
1870 was 144,368; and such an increase 
must mean that a larger part of our best 
land is given up to grazing and the raising 
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of hay for the support of stock. Through- 
out New England we find this method of 
farming being carried on. ‘The farmer 
does not devote his whole time and atten- 
tion to raising any one particular crop ; 
and, furthermore, by his method of suc- 
cession of crops, each piece of land is 
made to give more than one yield in a 
season. An early crop is first harvested, 
and immediately the land is cleared and 
another one is sown. In this way land 
makes sometimes three or four returns in 
the same year. 

In the degree of economy exercised, 
the New England farmer differs from the 
Western granger. ‘The New England far- 
mer has always been pointed out as the 
very type of thrift and judicious saving. 
The arrangement of his year’s work he 
makes such that it may come as equally as 
possible in each season, and by this means 
he greatly increases the possible amount of 
benefit to be derived from his land. The 
Western farmer, carrying on operations, as 
he does, on a large scale, cannot always at- 
tend to those smaller matters and details, 
by a care for which his Eastern brother 
swells his income very considerably. 

The last and beyond doubt the most 
important feature in New England farming 
is its system of market-gardening, or truck- 
farming, and in New England, more than 
in any other part of the country, is this 
kind of cultivation carried on. With the 
lowering in price of wheat and the other 
necessities of life comes an added demand 
for what before, to a certain extent, were 
considered the luxuries of life, —vegetables 
and fruit. The laborer finds that after he 
has once had these articles he cannot very 
well do without them, and his demand 
grows with his desire and the means for 
satisfying it. For the raising of these prod- 
ucts nearness to markets is, of course, an 
absolute necessity. The produce is perish- 
able, and cannot be transported far. Ac- 
cordingly we see a constantly increasing 
amount of land devoted to market-garden- 
ing, each garden aiding to supply a local 
market in products of the most perishable 
nature, and sending those in a less degree 
perishable to some large town or city not 
far distant. 

In this branch of her agriculture New 
England need have no fear of outside com- 
petition. She has a monopoly in this direc- 
tion, and it is to-day by far the most profit- 
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able branch of farming. Whatever fruits 
and vegetables are shipped from the South 
and West come at a time when they do 
not interfere with her products of the same 
nature, and do not enter into competition 
with them in the market. 

In every part of New England the 
change, where not already wrought, is rap- 
idly going on. The old-style farmer, who 
devoted his attention solely to grain-rais- 
ing, is almost wholly supplanted by the one 
who grows a miscellaneous harvest and 
who, by careful attention and rotation of 
crops, reaps the fullest advantage from his 
land. As our manufactures increase, build- 
ing up cities of mills and shops and filling 
them with busy workmen, our farming class 
will also grow in numbers, and the acres 
under their control will swell in extent. 
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Our workingmen are in a prosperous con- 
dition, and in their welfare are bound up 
the farming interests of New England. 
They demand more than the bare neces- 
sities of life, the bread for food and the 
water for drink, and on this demand de- 
pends our system of market-gardening. It 
is plain to see how the one is dependent 
on the other, and it is safe to say that while 
New England has the immense commer- 
cial population that she now has, and until 
this class, dependent as it is upon our 
farmers to fill a need which the farmers of 
no other section can well supply, shall grow 
less, she has no cause to be anxious about 
her farming communities, and no need to 
fear that the area within her limits devoted 
to agriculture will decrease until in time it 
shall utterly disappear. 


* 


CULTURE. 


By Je Jones Bell. 


RAIN-—GROWING on the Ameri- 
can continent has ceased to be as 
profitable as it was some years ago. 

In the older parts of the country the farm- 
ers have largely abandoned it, and turned 
their attention to dairying, or some other 
branch of agriculture. On the prairies of 
the great West and Northwest immense 
wheat-fields wave in the summer breeze ; 
but it is only because of the great produc- 
tiveness of the rich virgin soil and the intro- 
duction of the steam plough, the self-binder, 
and other labor-saving machinery that 
there is profit in grain-growing, and one 
or two bad years wipe out any surplus the 
farmer may have accumulated. The compe- 
tition of India and other Eastern countries 
is often more than the American farmer 
can well meet, the cheap labor which 
abounds there placing it in the power of 
grain-dealers to lay down Eastern wheat 
in England, and other great consuming 
countries of Europe, at a lower rate than 
the American farmer can afford to sell it 
for. 

What is the farmer to do? He must 
turn his attention to other branches of 
husbandry in which there is less competi- 
tion, and therefore more profit. In the 


New England states and Canada, and to 
some extent in the West and Northwest, 
dairying has taken the place of grain-grow- 
ing, — a species of husbandry of great 
economic value, as it makes a liberal re- 
turn to the soil for what it takes out of it. 
Forestry is also receiving a greater degree 
of attention than formerly, although it has 
been studied more on account of its me- 
teorological influence than as a direct 
means of profit. There are, however, vast 
tracts of land on this continent not suited 
for general farming, which might be profit- 
ably devoted to tree culture. The outlay 
for planting is not great, and the cost for 
cultivation is nothing. The returns may 
be slow, but they are sure. 

In order to give some idea of the re- 
quirements of the country in certain classes 
of wood, take the case of Canada. During 
the last fiscal year Canada imported, among 
other items, the following : — 


Hubs, spokes, felloes, etc., in the rough $2,633 
Hickory for do... 51,334 
Hickory billets for tool- handles, etc. . 2,317 
Walnut : 180,881 
Boxwood, cherry, ete. 68,542 
Lumber and timber, not classified 420,421 


$726,128 
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This shows nearly three-quarters of a 
million dollars paid for wood, all of which, 
except the boxwood, could be grown in 
the country. And the trade is constantly 
increasing. Not very many years ago black 
walnut was abundant in Southwestern On- 
tario, and some of the settlers, not aware 
of its value or because there was no mar- 
ket at hand, split the trees up for fence- 
rails or burned them for firewood. The 
wild cherry tree was also abundant, the’ 
hickory had a wide range, and oak grew 
almost everywhere. In clearing the coun- 
try the destruction of much of this valu- 
able timber was, perhaps, unavoidable, but 
it need not be final. Where those trees 
grew they may be made to grow again, and 
with profit to the growers. 

The same holds true of a good part of 
the United States. ‘There will always be a 
large and growing demand for timber for 
carriage-building, cabinet-making, house- 
finishing, and other decorative work. ‘The 
farmer who has a few acres of ground which 
will not produce any other crop with ad- 
vantage may find that he can turn them 
to profitable account by planting trees. 
If he does not reap the harvest himself, 
his children will be sure to do so. 
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The destruction of the forests in Europe 
has turned many fertile tracts into barren 
wastes. The summer droughts have be- 
come more severe, and the winter floods 
more destructive. The latter have de- 
nuded the hillsides of their covering of 
vegetable mould, which, carried down by 
the raging torrents, have filled up harbors 
and formed pestilentia! mud-banks. The 
same thing is taking place on this conti- 
nent. Extensive terrace-lands of the 
Southern Alleghanies have been impover- 
ished by the washing away of the soil as a 
result of forest destruction. Dr. Oswald, 
in a paper on the subject, says that the 
loss far exceeds the benefit produced by 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery, 
— that the waste of vegetable mould in 
the eastern cotton states alone more than 
outweighs the profit derived from the im- 
provement of all agricultural implements 
used on this continent. 

In seeking to discover new directions in 
which he may expend his energy, the agri- 
culturist should not overlook the growth 
of timber as a profitable business, while 
the encouragement of forestry cannot fail 
to be of great economic and esthetic 
advantage. 





FROM JUNE TO JUNE. 


By Margaret Steele Anderson. 


“Tr was June, was it not, when we walked together 
Through the blooming woods in the cloudless weather?” — 


“And now December ” — 


“Nay, love, not so! 


Through the wind and the mist and the driving snow, 
Through pride, and sorrow, and silent pain, 
We two have come into June again.” 
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INDIAN TERRITORY. 


By W. D. Crawford. 


with such enterprising inhabitants as 

the United States, a piece of territory 
larger than the whole of New England, or 
the combined area of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, could exist and be so little 
known or so vaguely understood as the 
Indian Territory. The natural wealth is 
so great, the population so scattered and 
unlike in conditions, habits, and history, 
that even a brief view of it all would fill a 
volume. About seventy thousand square 
miles of land are included within the 
boundaries of the territory, and about 
three-fourths of this land is very fertile, 
and well adapted to farming, fruit, and 
stock raising. The other fourth is sandy, 
rocky land, unsuited for any purpose ex- 
cept grazing, but when not overstocked it 
cannot be excelled in the world for that 
purpose. The climate is mild, and snow 
is rarely seen. Cattle generally live well 
upon the range all winter without feed or 
care. The Arkansas and Canadian rivers 
pass through the central and northern 
parts, from west to east, furnishing a 
complete system of drainage and irriga- 
tion. The Red River forms the southern 
boundary, along the borders of ‘Texas, 
and with its numerous small tributaries 
completes the water system of the terri- 
tory. The bottom lands and valleys along 
these creeks and rivers furnish some of 
the finest cotton land in America, and 
already the thrifty colored citizen is pro- 
ducing every year tens of thousands of 
bales of cotton, which are ginned and 
shipped from the small trading villages 
along the lines of the various railroads 
which intersect the territory. The popu- 
lation of the entire territory is hard to 
estimate, as no census has ever been taken 
by the government, and none is being 
taken at this time. The Indian citizens 
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alone number about eighty thousand, of 
whom perhaps about seven or eight thou- 
sand are full-blooded Indians, the rest 
either half white or half negro ; for, in spite 
of the natural enmity between the Indian 
and negro, they have intermarried to a 
great extent, and especially in the Creek 


nation, where three-fourths of all their 
citizens show negro blood. The non-citi- 
zens and residents of Oklahoma, which is 
yet a part of the territory, will probably 
number seventy thousand more, making 
the whole number of citizens and residents 
about one hundred and fifty thousand. 
The working and progressive part of the 
population, as a rule, is not the Indian. 
Practically all the improvements, cultivated 
farms, valuable ranches, coal mines, and 
other industries are owned, controlled, and 
worked solely by the negro and “squaw 
man” of the territory. The “squaw man” 
is a white man who has married an Indian 
wife, thereby obtaining a right to live in 
the territory, and hold land among the 
Indians. At Atoka, Lehigh, and McAlles- 
ter large coal mines put out millions of 
tons of coal, but no Indians are interested 
in the output. Fine veins of coal crop 
out upon the surface in many parts of the 
territory, and large quantities are burned 
by the citizens where other fuel is scarce. 

This country was set apart for the resi- 
dence of the Indian in 1834, and soon 
afterwards the Creeks, Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles were 
removed from their eastern homes into 
this new land, which at that time was 
entirely unexplored by the white people. 
Here the Indians, unmolested, grew rap- 
idly in strength and wealth, until at the 
beginning of the war in 1860 they owned 
large numbers of slaves and thousands of 
cattle and horses; but they then chose 
the losing side, and the treaties of 1866, 
which restored them to peace with the 
United States, emancipated their slaves 
and made them citizens of the tribe to 
which they had belonged, with full rights 
to a division in the land and their share of 
moneys due the tribes. 

The territory at present may be divided 
into four divisions, distinguished according 
to the title of the lands. The first is the 
Public Land strip, lying west of the main 
tract, and forming a handle, extending 
south of Kansas and Colorado. It belongs 
to the public land of the United States, 
but has never been opened to settlement 
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or purchase. In spite of the fact that no 
title can be obtained to these lands at 
present, a number of squatters have settled 
here and made them good homes, im- 
proved farms, and established ranches. 
Heretofore no court has had any jurisdic- 
tion over this strip and its inhabitants ; 
hence it became a refuge for lawless men 
and criminals fleeing from justice in the 
states. The residents, however, organized 
a local government of their own, made 
laws, and elected officers, who enforced 
those laws and administered justice to the 
local offenders. Since the passage of the 
Muskogee court bill in 1889, the court at 
Paris, ‘Texas, has had jurisdiction as re- 
spects higher crimes in this part of the 
country, and, strange to say, has had most 
of the officials of the local government 
arrested, and proposes to try them for acts 
committed in their official capacity, such 
as assault and battery, and, where the col- 
lection of fines was by force, for robbery. 
The court at Muskogee holds jurisdiction 
in all civil cases and in misdemeanors. 
Near the centre of the territory lies a 
small square of land containing nearly 
three thousand square miles, which form- 
erly belonged to the Creek nation, but 
which they sold to the United States for 
$1.25 per acre. This is known as the 
Oklahoma country, which has been so 
greatly boomed, and considered the acme 
of all the Indian lands. At its opening, on 
April 22, 1889, a rush was made that has 
probably never been equalled in the his- 
tory of the public land distribution of the 
United States. Fifty thousand people are 
said to have entered Oklahoma in search 
of land on the day of its opening, and 
under the town-site provision cities sprang 
up like magic. Guthrie and Oklahoma 
City each contained more than ten thou- 
sand inhabitants within a week from the 
“landing” of the first individual. News- 
papers were issued the first day, banks 
were opened within three days, and in 
less that six weeks street-cars and elec- 
tric lights were introduced. ‘This coun- 
try is now clamoring loudly at the doors 
of Congress for admission as a territory, 
and although it would establish a bad pre- 
cedent to admit so small a territory into 
the Union, yet it will be almost necessary 
to do so in order that laws may be passed 
for its proper government and control. 
It is even more destitute of law than the 
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rest of the territory, for the Indian tribes 
have laws of their own which assist greatly 
in preserving order. 

Northeast and west of Oklahoma lies 
the third division of the Indian Territory, 
consisting of reservations of land for the 
wild tribes, and the Cherokee strip or out- 
let. East and northeast of Oklahoma are 
located twelve reservations, each occupied 
by a different tribe, of which the Osages 
are the most important and the most 
wealthy. An agent appointed by the De- 
partment of the Interior oversees each of 
these tribes, and controls their relations 
and dealings with all outside parties. 
North of Oklahoma, and extending along 
the southern border of Kansas from the 
96th parallel west to the Public Land strip 
and Texas, is the Cherokee outlet, negotia- 
tions for which at present are attracting so 
much attention. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed under authority from Congress and 
sent out last year to undertake to purchase 
from the Cherokee nation their claim to 
this outlet. They were authorized to offer 
$1.25 per acre. The Cherokees refused 
to consider this offer or to pay any atten- 
tion to the commissioners. ‘The Indians 
are now clamoring for the appointment of 
a new commission and the sale of their 
land at higher prices. Heretofore the 
Cherokees have derived an immense rey- 
enue from the leasing of these lands to 
the cattle men, but the authorities at Wash- 
ington have declared these leases to be 
illegal, and the President by proclamation 
has ordered the cattle men and their herds 
to remove from the strip by the first of 
October. This outlet will undoubtedly 
be opened to settlement in a very short 
time, and will then offer good homes to 
at least one hundred thousand people. 

In the southwestern part of the territory 
are the reservations of the Cheyennes, 
Comanches, Apaches, and several other 
tribes. ‘These tribes are the wildest and 
most uncivilized of any in the territory. 
They subsist mainly upon rations issued by 
the government, and upon annuities due 
them for lands which they formerly owned, 
but have relinquished to the United States. 

The last division of the Indian ‘Territory 
is that occupied by what are known as the 
five civilized tribes, occupying the eastern 
and southeastern portion of the territory, 
which is by far the best and most valuable 
land within its boundaries. ‘These so-called 
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Indian “nations” hold the lands upon 
which their citizens reside by fee-simple 
title from the United States government ; 
but this title is inalienable, and the lands 
cannot even be allotted among their own 
citizens without the consent of the United 
States. 

The Cherokee nation in the northeast- 
ern part is the most distinctly Indian of all, 
having about three or four thousand full- 
bloods among its twenty-five thousand 
citizens. ‘They have an excellent public- 
school system, with a university or college 
at its head, located at Pahlequah, the capi- 
tal of the nation. Their government is 
republican in form, with a constitution 
modelled after the constitution of the 
United States. Party politics run as high 
between the National and Downing par- 
ties as between the great parties in the 
“States.”” Four newspapers are published 
in the Cherokee nation, and three railroads 
intersect its boundaries. It supports an 
orphan asylum, containing about three 
hundred orphan children. 

The Creek nation lies south of this, and 
occupies a great deal of fine farming land ; 
cotton and corn are here produced in im- 
mense quantities. The capital, Okmulgee, 
situated forty miles from the railroad, is 
a small village owned entirely by one of 
its citizens. In all of the five nations the 
citizens are allowed to fence and use as 
much land as they desire. The rich men 
manage to monopolize the greater portion 
of the valuable land. In the Creek nation 
twelve wealthy citizens have under fence 
for their own exclusive use nearly one- 
fourth of the three million acres occupied 
by this tribe. This “land in common” 
system has proved itself in actual experi- 
ment here to be extremely oppressive to 
the poor man. At an expense of a few 
hundred dollars for wire fencing, a few 
men of moderate wealth can obtain for 
their own use thousands of acres of the 
richest lands of the tribe, and hold them, 
to the exclusion of the poor man, as long 
as these tribal governments exist. 

At Muskogee, the principal city of the 
Creek nation, two well-equipped mission 
schools are supported by denominational 
funds, and furnish means of education for 
about one hundred and fifty students. 
Two newspapers are published here, and 
a half-dozen trading establishments acting 
under license from the United States gov- 
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ernment carry stocks of general merchan- 
dise of from fifty to one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars each in value. 

The Choctaw nation occupies ten thou- 
sand square miles in the southeastern 
part of the territory. They are the 
shrewdest and best business men among 
the Indians, and their wealth is more 
equally divided among their people. These 
and the Chickasaw Indians, whose lands 
lie directly west of them, have a better 
common-school system, and have a 
stronger sentiment than any other of the 
Indians favoring the dissolution of old 
tribal relations and customs, and the adop- 
tion of white men’s ways, and finally be- 
coming citizens of the United States. 

The Seminoles number not quite three 
thousand, and have made less educational 
advance than any other of the five tribes. 
The contrast between these so-called na- 
tions and the numerous fragments of wild 
and uncivilized tribes held on the reserva- 
tions in other parts of the territory is wide, 
and it requires an effort of the imagination 
to connect them as kindred. ‘These wild 
tribes still cling tenaciously to their savage 
customs and habits, and yield doggedly to 
civilization. ‘The civilized tribes, however, 
while they still boast with pride of their 
Indian blood and their tribal traditions, 
still feel the power of the white man and 
his education and civilized methods of 
doing business, and are yielding rapidly to 
his influence. 

The great and crying evil of the hour 
here is the uncertainty and lack of law. 
Perhaps in no place in the world may be 
found such a complicated system of nation 
within nation, and laws so vague and ad- 
ministered by such a variety of courts and 
officials. Each nation and tribe within 
the territory exercises a certain jurisdiction 
over the people residing within its bound- 
aries, and its judicial decrees are carried 
out by its own system of sheriffs and con- 
stables. The Department of the Interior, 
through its Indian agents, located in the 
various tribes, controls and regulates the 
intercourse between the white man and 
the Indian. This authority is enforced 
by a detail of Indian police, employed 
and paid by the United States. All the 
higher classes of crimes, for which there 
is any law to punish the offender, come 
within the jurisdiction of the United States 
District Courts, situated at Fort Smith, Ar- 
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kansas, Paris, Texas, and Wichita, Kansas ; 
while misdemeanors are punishable in the 
United States Court at Muskogee. A force 
of about one hundred deputy marshals 
serve these four courts, and as the mar- 
shals from each court, the Indian police, 
and the sheriffs of the various Indian gov- 
eraments are entirely independent of each 
other, and yet work in the same territory, 
conflicts and trouble are a necessary con- 
sequence. Illustrative of the lack of law, 
may be cited the fact that there is no 
penalty attached to the following crimes : 
forgery, embezzlement, assault and battery, 
other than with a deadly weapon, dis- 
tutbing the peace, carrying concealed 
weapons, hunting or working on Sunday, 
and gambling, the only punishment for 
which latter is forfeiture and loss of the 
instruments used for gambling purposes, 
which forfeiture is enforced by the Indian 
agents through orders from the Interior 
Department. Divorce cannot be procured 
within the boundaries of the territory, and 
it has been questioned by the courts 
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tween others than Indians are legal. Yet 
in the face of these facts men have stood 
on the floor of our Senate and declared 
that there was no need of other laws, and 
that our condition — the writer is a resi- 
dent of the Indian ‘Territory — is equal to 
that of residents of the states. We cannot 
enforce the collection of a debt of less than 
one hundred dollars ; we cannot record or 
enforce a will nor provide for orphans or 
insane persons. Were this land-in-com- 
mon system wiped out, and wise and just 
laws passed for our government, the Indian 
‘Territory, within the next five years, would 
make such a stride forward as has been 
almost never equalled in history. ‘The 
already awakening elements of progress 
would become powerful; thousands of 
happy and prosperous homes would be 
built up, filled with industrious citizens, 
who would gather every product, where 
now the plains lie in uncultivated richness, 
and practically their whole product goes 
up each year in fire and smoke as a wit- 
ness of the lavish hand with which Nature 


whether marriages performed here be- has bestowed her bounties upon us. 
—-- e+@-+e — 
THE ARRER AN’ HEART. 
Mrs. A. G. Lewits. 


A QUILTIN’ ? 
They used ter hev quiltin’s. 


Of course I remember the way 


Gay? Guess they were gay. 


You young creeters now-days ain’t happy an’ free 
An’ merry an’ peart-like, es we used ter be 


When I was a gal. 


A quiltin’ bee? 
You run to my 


Fer sartin. 


Yes, 
old oaken press — 


The one next the chimbly —and lift up the lid, — 
Jest under that bag of sweet lav’nder it’s hid, — 


A bedquilt. 


I’ve hed it—let’s see —sixty years. 


I’ve washed it in sunshine an’ rensed it in tears ; 
An’ dried it agin an’ agin when the weather 

Was mixed up with showers an’ sunshine together. 
Yes; that is the right one —the “ Arrer an’ Heart.” 


The bee was at Debby’s. 
So with tears when I think 


My poor eyes do start 


ev that day long ago. 


But, darlin’, don’t mind ; fer it’s nat’ral, you know, 
Ter feel sort o’ lonesome, rememberin’ that I 


Am all the one left ev that 


fine company. 


Yes — Debby’s my sister that married Seth Green. 


She pieced up that patchwork. 


I never hev seen 
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Any pattern jest like it sence then anywhere. 

Here, you see, are the hearts, an’ the arrers are there. 
Every arrer is pieced ter be pintin’ its dart 

Fer ter shoot and ter hit at the core ev some heart. 


The dames an’ their darters all turned out ter come 

Fer the quiltin’. (Their husbuns an’ sons stayed ter hum 

Till ’twas time fer the supper.) We were lively an’ chirk, 
Discussin’ an’ gossipin’ over our work, 

How “herrin’-bone” quiltin’d look better than “ harrers,” 

An’ “shell-work”’ an’ “criss-cross” would dring ou¢ the arrers. 
Some said that three lines ought ter run from the darts, 

Ter show that they’re meant ter shoot straight ter the hearts. 


I can see ev’ry face round them quiltin’ frames yet, 

An’ the squares that they quilted, an’ jest where they set. 
Turn it round; let me see; here it is; this is mine. 

You see I could quilt purty even and fine. 


Here, look at this middle square ; this is the one 

At quiltin’s they saved out fer havin’ their fun. 

They don’t finish up the last square till they pass 

Round the supper. Sech biscuits, an’ butter, an’ sass ! 

Sech nut-cakes, an’ custards, an’ rich punkin pies ! 

Sech cheese, curd an’ butter; sech “ Jacks’! Why, the size 
Of my two doubled fists wouldn’t match ’em. But, land! 
Them country chaps tackled ’em hand over hand, 

A tellin’ the gals as they oped their mouths wider, 

“We're jest makin’ room fer green but’nuts an’ cider.” 


O, Lor’! When I see city five o’clock teas, 

An’ fellers a tiltin’ small cups on their knees, 

An’ nibblin’ away at a macaroon roll 

Es though they’d be pizened by eatin’ the whole, 

I thinks es I watch ’em so pinched up and slim, — 
The Lord haint much use fer a feller like him; 

He won’t hev much liftin’ ter set him about 

Till his legs grow some meat an’ his chest broadens out. 


The gals cleared the dishes when supper was over, 
Then Debby came in with a green four-leaf clover. 
“Whoever this lights on must quilt,” (Debby said, 
As she threw it in air,) “the last square.” On my head 
The clover leaves dropped; an’ they shouted “See! See! 
It’s Becky that’s got it. Good luck, Becky Lee!” 


Then they blin’folded me and brought in a new broom, 
That they put in my hands. Then around the “big room” 
The young men jined hands, an’ all formed in a ring. 

I stood in the middle. Now what did I sing? 

I haint thought fer years. It’s an old-fashioned ditty. 

The words? Well, I never! Dear, dear! It’s a pity 

Ef I can’t remember them lines. Wait a minnit,— 


“Ring around an’ don’t be late ; 
Step, Philander, ter your fate. 
Here I lift my broom on high ; 
Underneath its stroke you die. 
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Wheresoever this broom doth fall, 
3e he short or be he tall, 

Be he fat or be he slim, 

Know that here I’ve chosen him.” 


There’s another —a verse that hed ought ter be in it, — 





“Come, Philander an’ Becky Lee, 
Hie ye to the quiltin’ bee. 
Mind ye well the needle’s eye, 
An’ twist your thread most carefully. 
An’ if your quiltin’ is well wrought, 
We'll call the parson ter tie the knot.” 


That last verse was sung by the others while we 
(I was blin’folded still, and Philander led me) 
Went back ter the quilt fer ter finish that part ; 
’Twas the pint ev this arrer an’ the core ev that heart 
That still must be quilted before we could “ shake.” 
Ev course you’ve bin told ’bout the great time we’d make 
A shakin’ the quilt. 
Now Philander, you see, 
Was held fer ter thread all my needles fer me, 
An’ snip with the scissors the ends ev my thread. 
But I wa’n’t allowed fer ter lift up my head 
Ter see who Philander might be, — but I guessed, 
Though ter this day, afore now, I never confessed 
How I thought all the while it was 





But I’m makin’ 
My story too long. Yes, I'll tell *bout the “ shakin’ ” ; 
How we took out the quilt from the frames, then we all 
Jest gripped at the corners an’ sides fer ter haul 
It first this way, then that way, the stitches fer tryin’, 
Then snapped it ter set the white battin’ a flyin’. 
Sech a peltin’ an’ throwin’ an’ scamprin’ begins ! 
Sech tossin’ an’ tumblin’ an’ barkin’ o’ shins! 
Sech jokin’ an’ sparrin’ an’ laughin’ an’ sayin’ 
Ev all sorts ev banterin’s as, pantin’ an’ playin’, 
We feathered our top-knots with white cotton plumes, 
An’ painted our cheeks with the purtiest ev blooms. 


O, Lordy! "I'would beat out the German an’ Lancers, 
An’ all them new fanglements fixed up fer dancers, 
Ef you could jest see a smart old-fashioned reel, 
That haint got no draggin’ ev toe ner ev heel, 
Ner bowin’, ner bendin’, ner leanin’ ’ner huggin’. — 
The gals in them days didn’t need any luggin’ 
Around by their pardners like them that I see 
A now-days. 

Yes, dearie, Philander an’ me, 
We led off the reel, an’ we kept up the jingle 
Es fast as the fiddler could scrape. My cheeks tingle 
Rememberin’ Philander —his blushes and stammerin’ ; 
An’ how my poor heart set up thumpin’ and hammerin’ ; 
Fer not till he choosed me ter dance had I knowed 
Fer sure who ’twas threaded fer me while I sewed 
The arrer an’ heart. 
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Tru! 


Philander and me, 


Our hearts got all tangled at that quiltin’ bee. 

It wa’n’t no use tryin’ ter pull out the threads, 
Ner pick out the battin’ thet stuck in our heads, 
Ner stop the sweet music that woke in the reel, 
Ner the shy scrt ev lovin’ we tried ter conceal. 
Fer Philander (yer granther) declares that the dart 
I quilted shot straight ter the core ev his heart. 
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TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL. 


By Edward FE. Hale, DD. 





TSS READER. If you please, 

I beg your pardon, —I am afraid 
I am very rude; but I thought you were 
a minister. 

Tarry at Home Traveller. Certainly, 
Miss Reader, I am, and what of that ? 

Miss Reader, Well, —oh, yes, you know, 
I mean, — it seems as if we went about the 
world a good deal. 

Traveller. My poor, dear child, I am 
sure we do. Do you mean that you are 
tired? I beg your pardon, I am sure! 
Oh! yes, I see. You do not understand ; 
you mean that we seem to be compass- 
ing sea and land, and that you have not 
yet heard of any proselytes! My poor, 
dear Miss Reader, that is true. But you 
must remember that we are not Pharisees, 
— that is, we try not to be. 

Miss Reader (thoroughly frightened). 
Oh, not at all, my dear Mr. Traveller, — 
I only meant that, —well,—you have 
been so kind, I meant — 

Traveller, 1 knew what you meant, 
dear child. You meant what the man 
meant who asked Count Rochambeau the 
same question. The count was in Con- 
necticut, at the head of the French army. 
The man was a farmer who had been 
“out” himself, again and again. I sup- 
pose he was a minute-man in the 33d 


Connecticut. But when there was no 
fighting he was nota soldier. And he had 
never heard of any soldiers who were 
soldiers all the time. So he asked the 
count boldly, “ What do you do when you 
are to hum?” And, alas! the count did 
not know. 

Miss Reader. Well, my dear Mr. 
Traveller, really you always understand 
me, with a little explanation. I hope I 
was not rude. 

Traveller. My child, have you never 
heard that 


“Never anything can be: amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it.” 


I understand you entirely. As dear Dr. 
Peabody said, “‘ Every man should have a 
vocation and an avocation.”” Now you 
have only seen the traveller’s avocation ; 
and you want to see him in his vocation. 

Miss Reader, J did not mean to ask 
you to do anything you had not proposed. 
But if you would take me with you on 
one of our home walks, —to tell the truth, 
that is what I was thinking of. 

Traveller. And I shall like nothing 
better. What I like most of all is to 
Tarry at Home. Have you ever been in 
jail? 

Miss Reader. 1? No, indeed; why 
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do you ask me? Indeed, I did not know 
it was wrong to bring that otter-skin in my 
trunk ! 

Traveller. My poor, dear Miss Reader, 
it was not wrong. Do not let your con- 
science prick you. We are not going to 
jail as convicts, but because we want to. 

Miss Reader. Indeed, yes; if we do 
want to. 

Traveller. Surely we want to; this is 
a bit of ministry. Here is Mrs. Worral 
in jail, and she needs just such advice as 
we can give her, and perhaps something 
more. Now, the Church of Christ goes 
everywhere, and as we have its business on 
our hands, we will go and see what we can 
do for Mrs. Worral. 

Miss Reader. Oh, thank you indeed for 
explaining. But, indeed, Mr. Traveller, you 
do take too much for granted, and you do 
not often explain as you do now. 

Traveller, Oh, indeed, yes. A great 
many people have told me that before, — 
that I presume too much on the intelligence 
of my readers. It is because I think so well 
of the world. Now here is a letter asking 
what is the moral of my story of ‘ Susan’s 
Escort.” And I wish I knew myself. 

Well, now that you understand that you 
can get out of jail as easily as you go in, 
you will not hesitate. We ring the door- 
bell at the jail, and a man comes, just as 
if the jail were a house. He finds out 
that we want to go to see Mrs. Worral. 
“Will I go to her room?” — because, 
being a clergyman, I may go to her room 
if I want to. But I have no such secrets 
as cannot be discussed on one side of the 
general room, and so Mrs. Worral is sent 
for. —*< 

Now, all you readers must understand 
that Mrs. Worral, though she is in jail, is 
as innocent, for all that, as you and I 
are. ‘That is to say, under the grand and 
fine theory of our common law, she is 
innocent till she is proved guilty. And 
she is not in a house of correction; that 
would show that she had been sentenced. 
She is only in jail, which means, in her 
case, that she is waiting trial. And prac- 
tically, as we use words in Massachusetts, 
a jail is a place where people waiting their 
trial are kept, or perhaps witnesses whose 
testimony may be needed; while people 
are punished by being sent to a house of 
correction or a prison. This is the rough 
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distinction, not always observed, for there 
are exceptions, I believe, but it holds in 
nine instances out of ten. 

Now, my good friend, Mrs. Worral, — 
Mrs. Worral, let me introduce you to Miss 
Reader; Miss Reader has come all the 
way from Fort Wrangel to see you ;— 
my good friend, Mrs. Worral, is here be- 
cause one of her husbands was mad with 
her and charged her with bigamy. He 
charged the other husband with bigamy, 
too. And they were not people who had 
many friends whom they could ask to give 
bonds for them, and so the law cast them 
into jail, till the time should come round 
when the court could find out which of 
the husbands was right and which was 
wrong. 

You see, dear Miss Reader, that you 
must not be so dreadfully shocked till I 
tell you all the story. And was not it 
you yourself who chided me for taking 
too much for granted? So if I am a little 
long-winded now, whose fault is it? As 
you should know first, Mrs. Worral was 
once Miss Somebody,—I do not know 
what ; Miss Smith, as you please, or Miss 
Brown, or maybe Miss Reader. 

A truckman named Blood wooed her, 
and, I am sorry to say, won her. Sorry, 
because he was a drunken dog, and used 
to beat her and abuse her. She earned 
the money for the concern, and he drank 
it up; for the truck and the horses soon 
went for beer and whiskey ; so they had a 
hard time of it. She had two babies, and 
she had to work for them and for her 
husband, till, in a fortunate moment, when 
Blood was more drunk than usual, he 
chipped on a long voyage. 

Then there was some peace for poor 
Mrs. Blood and the children. And if she 
hoped he would stay “ tradin’ round ” in 
Pacific Oceans, I do not blame her. I 
know plenty of husbands whom I should 
be glad to send there. Year in and year 
out of solid comfort had Mrs. Blood and 
the little people. And at last a good fel- 
low came in, an old sailor friend of Blood’s, 
and he gave to Mrs. Blood the glad news 
that the AZayestic had been lost somewhere 
in a typhoon, and that captain and crew 
would never be heard of more. Ah, me! 
I am afraid that Mrs. Blood did not so 
much as buy a black ribbon. I know she 
did not put the children into mourning. 
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She just lived on. She earned her living 
and theirs. And they went to Mrs. Shaw’s 
kindergarten, and then to the primary, 
and then to the grammar school. And 
things grew comfortable at home. A 
pretty home, with its two rooms, its nice 
range, and its two neat beds in the cham- 
ber. And in the evening Mrs. Blood could 
sit by her lamp and range and read the 
New ENGLAND MAGAZINE as well as you 
can, Miss Reader. And into this little 
paradise, one evening, came John Worral. 
He was a truckman, too, — that same man 
that moved your sister into Staniford 
Street. And he came again and again. 
And Mrs. Blood thought it lonely when he 
did not come. And he thought it lonely, 
evenings when she was at her sister’s. 
And they agreed that it was a pity to have 
any lonely evenings, so they were happily 
married. And John Worral did not drink ; 
on the contrary, as I said, he moved your 
sister’s furniture, and anybody’s furniture ; 
he “ teamed,” he moved pianos, or burlaps, 
or molasses, or hemlock bark, or anything 
there was to move. And Mrs. Worral 
had another baby, so that the Blood chil- 
dren had a doll sister, which could open 
eyes, shut eyes, and at last creep and walk. 
And things might have gone on so happily 
that you and I should neither have thought 
of them, but that, by misfortune — 

Miss Reader. That odious Blood came 
home ! 

Traveller. You are perfectly right, 
Miss Reader. You know when the sen- 
sation comes in; you have not read the 
New ENGLAND Macazine, and other good 
story-tellers’ work, for nothing. He did 
come home, like another Enoch Arden. 
But I think he had never read Enoch 
Arden ; 1 think, indeed, that he could not 
read at all. He came home, and inquired 
at his old haunts if his wife were alive. 
And when he found she was married again 
he was “very mad.” . This is the mild 
form in which my informant put it. And 
he was so mad that he went and found 
counsel learned in the law, and this coun- 
sel found the prosecuting officer, and 
between them they arrested John Worral 
and Mrs. Worral, and hauled them before 
a magistrate, as the Scripture would say ; 
and when the poor, frightened Worrals 
could not say that anybody would give 
bonds that they would not run away, why, 
they were told they must stay in jail here 
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till the court could find out who was right 
and who was wrong. So here they are, 
and you and I have come to see them. 

Miss Reader. And those nice children, 
and the dear open-eye-shut-eye baby ? 

Traveller. Never fear for them, dear 
Miss Reader. There is an old-fashioned 
institution here called the Christian Church. 
And that takes care that there shall be 
plenty of homes for babies and other chil- 
dren who have no fathers and mothers to 
care for them. So the three children are 
in a home, while you and I are here to 
see about the father and mother. Indeed, 
one part of our business is to tell her that 
the children are doing well. 


I BELIEVE that even now Miss Reader 
and I could have bailed out poor Worral 
and his wife, to await their trial in the 
freedom of their old home. Had the old 
homestead existed, we would have done 
so. But in the hurry, not to say terror, of 
the whole business, — examination, court, 
sheriff's office, and all, —the old home had 
been broken up. ‘The range was sold !” 
This expresses the acme of desolation in 
such matters, as if one should say the altar 
fires were put out. As it is but two or 
three days more before the trial, Mrs. 
Worral and I determine that it is not 
worth while to hire a room again, and to 
buy a stove, until we know what the court 
will say. All she needs, and all Worral 
needs, is the “ comfort’ which belongs to 
“common force,” or sympathy. You and 
I have given them this, dear Miss Reader, 
by our visit and by telling about the chil- 
dren. ‘That is what we are here for to-day ; 
to tell them that they are not forgotten, and 
that, as sure as there is a God, justice shall 
be done. They have not done anything 
wrong, and they shall not be punished as 
if they had. 

Perhaps those peppermints which you 
have given to the baby, while I talked with 
Mrs. Worral, have done as much to give 
the sense of good cheer which prevails 
when we leave the jail as any part of the 
transaction. The trial will be Friday or 
Saturday, the lawyer says. 


SATURDAY has come. The case was 
reached on the docket, and as soon as the 
judge could understand it he said we were 
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all right, and that there was no case for 
the prosecution. The district attorney 
entered a nod. pros., and the Worrals were 
set free. Would you not like to contribute 
five dollars towards the new stove, Miss 
Reader? 

Miss Reader. Five dollars? Why, 
certainly ; here it is. And I am so glad 
you took me to jail ! 


to Rochester, Miss Reader. Alpha Delta 
Phi holds its convention there, and J am 
the president of Alpha Delta Phi. 

Miss Reader. Certainly ; let us go. 

Traveller, Will you write to Mr. 
Chauncy Depew, and ask him to ask Mr. 
Vanderbilt to have a sleeping-car ready 
at Kneeland Street, so that you and I can 
go to-morrow night? I see you have satin 
slippers on, and you might not like to soil 
them. Let him ask Mr. Vanderbilt for one 
of his best cars. I hold to the national 
proverb, and I like to “get the best” 
when I travel. 

Miss Reader. Really, I do not know 
Mr. Depew very well. I heard him make 
a speech on Centennial Day. But I was 
never presented to him, nor he to me. 

Traveller, What a pity! But here is 
232 Washington Street. And here is our 
old friend of the Mendelssohn Club, who 
sings so well. He will manage it all for 
us with Mr. Depew and Mr. Vanderbilt. 
And he says we need not be anxious, — 
that the car shall be there. 

Miss Reader. UHow clever! Is it be- 
cause you know him, or that you know 
Mr. Vanderbilt ? 

Traveller. My child, he would do it 
for any intelligent traveller who was willing 
to come into the travellers’ combine, as I 
am. This is what is called combination, 
and really, in this case, I do not know 
that you and I could better it. 


I aM not sure but this is the very car 
that you and I saw them making in Pull- 
man when we were .there. Mr. Depew, 
Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. Pullman, and the rest 
of them, have more than anticipated our 
wishes, and provided for us very perfectly. 

And do you observe, dear Miss Reader, 
that we are but three travellers all together 
on this car, with the porter and the con- 


ductor. Somebody whom I will not name, 
who uses very bad words sometimes, said 
long ago of Mr. Vanderbilt, or of another 
person in the same position, that he did 
not “serve God for naught.” In the long 
run, I suppose no one serves God for 
naught. But, taking this particular run 
of five hundred miles to Rochester, I 
doubt if the ten dollars we pay for our 
berths will yield much profit to anybody 
after wages have been paid, after the Bos- 
ton and Albany Railroad has been paid, 
and after interest has been allowed on the 
money this car cost somebody. All the 
same, I found the car here when I chose 
to come here. ‘That is worth remem- 
bering. 

How fortunate that I put into my bag 
the Hazard of New Fortunes! And how 
fortunate that Mr. Depew has trimmed the 
lamps so well that we can read as if we 
were at home ! 


THE porter wakes us, — one almost says, 
of course, half an hour too early, so 
that we three have to ride, silent, grim, 
and hungry, in the full-dress of a sleeping- 
palace, before we arrive at Syracuse. Once 
arrived there, the breakfast is perfect. 
Mr. Depew and Mr. Vanderbilt have taken 
care of that. ‘ What is this fish, waiter?” 
“Dat is witefish, sir.” 

So queerly is a dream of my youth 
answered. When I studied geography in 
my boyhood, little more was told of the 
peninsula of Michigan than that the 
lakes abounded with whitefish, which was 
excellent eating, and that the Indians 
lived on wild rice, which ripened with- 
out care. They had only to float under 
it in their canoes, beat it with their 
paddles, and it fell ready for their use. 

Now, all boys are of nature Bellamyites. 
That is to say, they want to have enough 
of the best, but they want to have it with 
as little conventionality as is really neces- 
sary, and without more labor than need 
be. On the strength of those two revela- 
tions in Worcester’s geography, my brother 
and I early resolved to go to the West 
to live. For my part, I had no other 
intent than living easily,— on whitefish 
and wild rice. I have learned since, what 
the geography did not teach me, that the 
whitefish should not be eaten after it has 
been more than ten minutes from the 
water. This is what they tell you on 
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the Lake Superior boats, where they cook 
the fish on those conditions, and where 
it comes up to the best Bellamy dream of 
my boyhood. 

As for the method of going,— we did 
not propose, certainly, to go in a Pullman 
palace ; for these plans were made, say 
in the year 1831. We proposed to go 
with our sleds in winter, so that for the 
long western slopes of the Alleghanies we 
might slide down hill, or, in the vernacu- 
lar, “coast” down hill, without personal 
effort. Please to observe that the whole 
plan was based on that fallacy into which 
young minds are so apt to fall, which sup- 
poses that human life can be carried on 
without effort on the part of him who 
lives. I wish I had preserved what seemed 
to me a masterpiece of art in its time, — 
the drawing by my brother of the Traveller 
fully equipped for this expedition. He 
had what we called a pea-jacket on, a fur 
cap, a knapsack, which was to be filled 
with Bent’s hard crackers, and a small 
hatchet on the knapsack. When we arrived 
in Michigan the short handle of this 
hatchet was to be exchanged for a long 
one, a log cabin was to be built, and from 
that time till we died, we were to live on 
these hard crackers, on wild rice, and on 
the whitefish which has started these 
reminiscences. 

And now Mr. Depew and Mr. Vander- 
bilt have brought me thus far on the way 
to Syracuse, and this black waiter brings 
me my whitefish from Lake Ontario. He 
brings me besides as much breakfast as 
would meet the diet scale of any ten men 
in any civilized army. I do not know that 
I dislike this, although I cannot eat a 
tenth part of what the man brings. As 
Charles used to say, “ Lavishness is the 
essence of hospitality.” 


Now we are back in the car, I will an- 
swer that half-expressed wish of yours as 
to why we go to Alpha Delta Phi at 
all, and what it is. We are going to the 
fifty-ninth annual convention of this so- 
ciety. It is a society which binds together 
eighteen of the principal colleges of the 
northern states of America. It was 
founded in the year 1831, by Mr. Samuel 
Eels, in Hamilton College, in New York. 
The principle on which it was founded, 
involving the intimate acquaintance and 
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union for good work of the best scholars 
of the best colleges, is a principle so in- 
telligible, and which speaks so readily to 
eager young men, that the fraternity soon 
became popular in the colleges, and be- 
tween that time and this time new chapters 
have been created, and the conventions 
have assumed more and more dignity. 
As it happens, I who speak to you am at 
this moment the president of the united 
or confederate body, and we are going to 
Rochester that I may preside at this 
convention. 

The University of Rochester is one of 
the young institutions of the country, which 
sprang, you may say, full-armed, into life. 
I think you will remember, in one of Mr. 
Emerson’s essays, his amusing account of 
its birth. That account is really hardly 
exaggerated ; I have heard old Rochester 
men say that it was not exaggerated at all. 
Mr. Emerson says in it, I remember, that 
the farmers of Rochester planted their 
peas, and had their green peas ready to 
eat by the first of July ; and that, in quite 
the same way, the founders of the univer- 
sity planted the seeds of a university, and 
when the peas were ready for the Com- 
mencement dinner, the students were 
ready for graduation. The English of this 
is, I believe, that a well-considered plan 
had been made for transferring Madison 
University, which is now Colgate Univer- 
sity, from the neighborhood of Utica to 
the city of Rochester. As the winter 
passed, so much local opposition was made 
to this transfer, that the people who had 
the nominal authority did not agree to it. 
But nominal authority does not go a great 
way in this country, and several of the 
professors, and most of the senior class, 
having made up their minds to the trans- 
fer, took the stages of that day,— pio- 
neered, I think, by your cousin, Colonel 
Bissell, Miss Reader, — and arrived all 
together in Rochester. If I have the 
story rightly, they rendezvoused in the 
celebrated hotel which Mr. Emerson men- 
tions in this essay of his. Of course, all 
the boys had lost was the time they had 
spent in the ride across country, and they 
were ready, therefore, to graduate as the 
first class of the University of Rochester. 
How much of all this is literal truth, and 
how much I have picked up from joking, 
and perhaps exaggerated conversation, I 
dare not say. What I can say is that the 
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university is now thoroughly well equipped 
for very manly work. ‘The late Dr. An- 
derson, whom we all respected, left an 
admirable opportunity for his very capable 
successor. It is whispered, indeed, that 
Dr. Anderson made the suggestion to the 
trustees who was the best man in the 
country for his successor, and that they 
were quite willing to take this suggestion. 
Anyway, here we have a college with an 
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admirable staff, with a very intelligent and 
popular president, and, as anybody can 
see, with a very manly body of students. 
Then I should say, though I do not know, 
that it had won the cordial regard of the 
citizens of this rich and beautiful city, and 
if they choose to take it in their hands 
and make it their pet and pride, why, 
there is nothing too brilliant to be prom- 
ised for such an institution. 


HOW JOHN ENDICOTT CUT THE RED CROSS 
FROM THE FLAG. 


By Nathan M. Hawkes. 





IN the histories of 
New England, the 
incident of cutting 
the cross from the 
English ensign by 
John Endicott is a 
dramatic feature. 
The scene and 
its meaning have, 
however, been 
si somewhat dis- 
4) torted by the po- 
etic imagination 
or the local drawings of the story-tellers. 
In that interesting book, Zhe Old Land- 
marks of Boston, by implication, if not by 
direct assertion, Mr. Drake locates the act 
in Boston. The same inference is drawn 
from many other works relating to our 
colonial history. In each it is the stern 
governor who thus mutilates the royal 
banner of England. 

As a matter of fact, the affair did not 
happen in Boston, and Endicott was not 
governor. As near as we can now glean 
from the past, —and the record is clearer 
than that of any other people of the seven- 
teenth century, for there yet exist the 
journal, candid and conscientious, of John 
Wentworth, and a cloud of contempora- 
neous black-letter witnesses, friendly and 
hostile,— there was a deep prophetic motive 
underlying this seemingly impetuous act of 
a hot-headed Puritan. 

The scene was the training-field at 
Salem ; the perpetrator of the sacrilegious 











act was the Puritan captain, John Endi- 
cott ; the instigator was the pastor of Salem 
Church, Roger Williams; the attendants 
were Endicott’s train band ; the most re- 
liable relator was John Winthrop ; the time 
was early autumn, 1634, a year earlier 
than the date of any extant writing of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

As near as Boston and Salem are to-day, 
the happenings of one day at Salem, in 
colonial times, were not reported in Boston 
till several days had passed. An extract 
from Governor Winthrop’s journal will 
best describe the remoteness of the two 
settlements: ‘October 25, 1631. The 
governour with Capt. Underhill and others 
of the officers went on foot to Saugus, 
and next day to Salem, where they were 
bountifully entertained by Capt. Endicott, 
etc., and the 28th they returned to Boston 
by the ford at Saugus River and so over 
at Mistick.” 

The earliest dated manuscript bearing 
upon this matter, which has escaped moths 
and paper mills, is a letter written Novem- 
ber 6, 1634, by John Winthrop to his son 
John, “at Mr. Downing, his chamber in 
the Inner Temple Lane, London,” in 
which he writes: “At the court it was 
informed that some of Salem had taken 
out a piece of the cross in their ensign ; 
whereupon we sent forth an attachment 
to bring in the parties at the next court, 
where they are like to be punished for 
their indiscreet zeal, for the people are 
generally offended with it.” 
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Mr. Winthrop’s words were to be read 
in England. He does not say that the 
people are generally offended with the act 
in consequence of which “ some of Salem 
are like to be punished,” but they are of- 
fended at the “ indiscreet zeal,” which is 
quite another matter. Under date No- 
vember 27, 1634, Dudley being governor, 
Winthrop wrote in his journal: “The as- 
sistants met at the governour’s to advise 
about the defacing of the cross in the 
ensign at Salem, where (taking advice of 
some of the ministers) we agreed to write 
to Mr. Downing in England of the truth 
of the matter, under all our hands, that, 
if occasion were, he might show it in our 
excuse ; for therein we expressed our dis- 
like of the thing, and our purpose to pun- 
ish the offenders, yet with as much wari- 
ness as we might, being doubtful of the 
lawful use of the cross in an ensign though 
we were clear that fact as concerning the 
matter, was very unlawful.” 

The Mr. Downing referred to was Eman- 
uel Downing, a London barrister, the 
brother-in-law of Winthrop. He seems 
to have been the counsel for the colony 
at home, who was to smooth the troubled 
waters if complaint was made to the king. 
He afterwards came over and lived for 
several years in Salem, where he was held 
in great esteem, and was often in the gen- 
eral court. He was the father of the 
celebrated Sir George Downing, ambassa- 
dor of both Cromwell and Charles II., in 
Holland. If we accept the adage, “like 
father, like son,” the historical reader will 
believe that the colony chose a wily agent 
to represent it in England with as much 
“ wariness ”’ as might be, we “ being doubt- 
ful of the lawful use of the cross,’”’ though 
clear as to the “ unlawful” cutting. 

It is the fashion to say that there were 
no lawyers here in the early days. Win- 
throp and Downing were bred in the legal 
profession, and we judge apt scholars in 
legal science. The ancient historian, 
Prince, says of John Winthrop: “ He had 
an agreeable education, but the accom- 
plishments of a lawyer were those where- 
with heaven made his chief opportunities 
to be serviceable.”” The lawyers played 
an important part in the founding of the 
colony, and in framing the code of laws 
founded on the laws of Moses rather than 
on those of England. The learning of 
William H. Whitmore, record commis- 


sioner of the city of Boston, has so swept 
away the cobwebs of ages that we can see 
clearly that the evolution of our laws, con- 
trary to the common belief, is due to men 
trained to the law rather than in the 
pulpit. Rev. Nathaniel Ward, of Ipswich, 
the now recognized author of the Body 
of Liberties, was graduated at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, A.M., in 1603. He 
studied and practised law, and Candler 
says he was an “utter barrister.” Gov- 
ernor Richard Bellingham, of the magis- 
trates who after Ward had the greatest 
share in the work, was bred a lawyer, and 
was recorder of Boston in England from 
1625 to 1633; hence his fit and natural 
connection with the first compilation of 
our laws. 

It will do no harm for the student of 
our early days to investigate, with the un- 
derstanding that all virtue and all knowl- 
edge are not to be found in the musty 
tomes and often pedantic long-windedness 
of the divines who did most of the writing 
and talking. The lawyers were employed 
to throw dust in the eyes of prerogative 
and shield the colony, while the ministers 
fought the devil and Christianized the Indian 
in the new journey to the promised land. 

Then, on December 12, 1634, Winthrop 
writes to his son John, another lawyer, at the 
house of his uncle Downing, in Lincoln 
Fields, near the Golden Lion Tavern, Lon- 
don, to apprise him of the action of the 
magistrates. ‘ We met last week to con- 
sider the business of the ensign at Salem, 
and have written a letter to my brother 
Downing, wherein under our hands, we 
signify our dislike to the action and our 
purpose to punish the offenders.” Next, 
under date January 4, 1635, Winthrop’s 
journal says: “ Mr. Endicott was called to 
answer for defacing the cross in the en- 
sign, but because the court could not agree 
about the thing, whether the ensign should 
be laid by, in regard that many refused to 
follow them, the whole cause was deferred 
to the next general court; and commis- 
sioners for military affairs gave order, in 
the meantime, that all the ensigns should 
be laid aside,” etc. Downing in England 
was cannily representing the devotion of 
the colony, while the council here was de- 
ferring to the next general court, and in 
the meantime ordering all the ensigns to 
be laid aside! Surely, our fathers did not 
love that red cross ensign even then. 
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Next came the general court at Newtown, 
May 6, 1635. Mr. Haynes was chosen 
governor, and Mr. Bellingham deputy, and 
Winthrop relates the trial and punishment 
of Endicott. “Mr. Endicott was left out 
of the board of assistants, and called into 
question about the defacing of the cross 
in the ensign: and a committee was cho- 
sen viz.: every town chose one (which 
yet were voted by all the people), and the 
magistrates chose four, who, taking the 
charge to consider of the offence, and 
the censure due to it, and to certify the 
court, after one or two hours time, made 
report to the court, that they found his 
offence to be great, viz., rash and without 
discretion, taking upon him more authority 
than he had, and not seeking advice of 
the court, etc. — uncharitable in that he, 
judging the cross, etc., to be a sin, did 
content himself to have reformed it at 
Salem, not taking care that others might 
be brought out of it also: laying a blem- 
ish upon the rest of the magistrates, as if 
they would suffer idolatry etc., and giving 
occasion to the state of England to think 
ill of us: for which they adjudged him 
worthy of admonition, and to be disabled 
for one year from bearing any public office : 
declining any heavier sentence because 
they were persuaded he did it out of ten- 
derness of conscience and not of any evil 
intent.” 

The reasons given for condemning En- 
dicott give many hints as to the workings 
of the Puritan intellect. The grave magis- 
trates were much of the same mind as he 
in regard to the “sin” of the cross, but 
they deemed him “ uncharitable”’ in that 
he attempted to make the reform on his 
own account and laid a blemish upon his 
associates, “as if they would suffer idola- 
try,” etc. How much their own pricked 
consciences were offended by Endicott’s 
forwardness we can only surmise from the 
nature of their censure. - Endicott was 
nominally disgraced as a sop to the dragon 
beyond the ocean. 

As soon as the king was muzzled so that 
he could do no harm to the colony, Endi- 
cott, in 1641, became deputy governor, 
and then governor. Endicott died March 
15, 1665, in office, having served longer 
than any other colonial governor before or 
after him, and with the single exception of 
1635, the year after the flag episode, hav- 
ing been a magistrate since he landed at 


Salem, in 1628, as governor of the Salem 
plantation. Endicott shares with Win- 
throp and Dudley the unique distinction 
of having been a member of the standing 
council, the only executive office for life 
ever created in the colony. - Winthrop 
and Dudley were so chosen May 25, 1636, 
Endicott, May 17, 1637, “ but none others 
were ever added.” 

John Endicott was as distinctively the 
captain of Massachusetts as Miles Stand- 
ish was of Plymouth. John Endicott at 
Salem was as truly the militant head of 
the colony as was John Winthrop its civic 
ruler as long as the latter lived ; then En- 
dicott assumed both functions. Endicott 
was bold, impetuous, a scorner of subter- 
fuges. Winthrop was cool, politic, with an 
eye across the water, alert to guard the infant 
colony from arousing the wrath of the king. 

If Endicott had waited nine years, his 
“rash” act would have been approved by 
every man in the colony, including the 
prudent Winthrop and his legal corre- 
spondent, Brother Downing, formerly of 
the Inner Temple, but now of Salem. 
Roger Williams and John Endicott were 
in the advance guard of Puritan thinkers, 
who in England would have been chaplain 
and captain among the invincible Iron- 
sides. Within a few years their brethren 
at home, — the most devout generation of 
Englishmen the world ever saw, — under 
the leadership of the greatest all-around 
man that the English-speaking race ever 
produced — Oliver Cromwell, — were tear- 
ing down every cross in the mother country. 
On the 4th of May, 1643, as Carlyle says, 
“ Cheapside Cross, Charing Cross, and 
other monuments of popish idolatry were 
torn down by authority, troops of soldiers 
sounding their trumpets and all the people 
shouting.” 

Endicott simply did an act which all 
earnest men approved in their hearts, and 
antedated like scenes in England. Endi- 
cott’s soldiers were godly men saturated 
with the Puritan dread of Rome. Under 
the Stuart they had felt the deadly night- 
shade. They had braved the perils of 
the trackless ocean to avoid its contact. 
They were fighting novel dangers in a new 
world with savage foes and mysterious 
forces all about them. They thought it 
an ill omen to go forth to battle under 
the blood-stained emblem of popery. 

It has been one of the mysteries how 
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Endicott, the straightest Puritan of all the 
Puritans, and Roger Williams, the kindly 
founder of Rhode Island, should have 
been one in their feeling in this matter, 
and both under the ban together for the 
same offence. This little incident fur- 
nished the first opportunity that the author- 
ities had to get a civil grip upon Williams. 
The other troubles were ecclesiastical. 
To put it in the words of Hutchinson : 
“ But what gave just occasion to the civil 
power to interpose was his (Roger Wil-¢ 
liams) influencing Mr. Endicott, one of the 
magistrates and a member of his church, 
to cut the cross out of the king’s colors, 
as being a relic of anti-Christian supersti- 
tion.”” Williams had advised Endicott to 
outrage the ensign of royalty. That was 
verging upon high treason, if there had 
been any such crime as high treason 
known to our fathers. But there was no 
such crime in the laws of Moses, and con- 
sequently such an offence is not mentioned 
in the Body of Liberties, which was form- 
ulated a few years later, in 1641. There 
was also a subtler reason why treason did 
not appear in their code of laws, which 
soon found ample expression in regicide 
across the water. The divine rights of 
kings were not to be bolstered. up by 
maintaining a favorite crime in the stat- 
utes of the free commonwealth. Hutch- 
inson says in his history that high treason 
is not mentioned. Before the colonists 
had agreed upon the body of laws, the 
king’s authority in England was at an end ; 
conspiracy to invade their own common- 
wealth, or any treacherous, perfidious at- 
tempt to alter and subvert fundamentally 
the frame of their polity and government 
was made a capital offence. 

Again, the not too friendly Hutchinson 
relates: “Many of the proposals were 
such as to imply that they thought them- 
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selves at free liberty, without any charter 
from the crown, to establish such sort of 
government as they thought proper, and 
to form a new state as fully to all intents 
and purposes as if they had been in a 
state of nature, and were making their 
first entrance into civil society.” The 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Laud) kept a 
jealous eye over New England. One Bur- 
dett, of Piscataqua, was a correspondent of 
his. A copy of a letter to the archbishop 
written by Burdett was found in his study, 
and is to this effect, viz. : ‘“ That he dé@layed 
going to England that he’ might fully in- 
form himself of the state of the place as 
to allegiance, for it was not new discipline 
which was aimed at, but sovereignty, and 
that it was accounted perjury and treason 
in their general court to speak of appeals 
to the king.” Laud thanked him for his 
care, and promised to redress the disorder. 
But before long the archbishop’s own dis- 
orders and those of his royal master were 
redressed. 

In all the records that come down to 
us from the early days, there is manifest, 
in spite of all masks, a purpose to create 
a free Puritan commonwealth in New Eng- 
land. The unlooked-for triumph of Par- 
liament and Cromwell over king-craft and 
priest-craft in England removed the press- 
ing dangers to tender consciences and 
delayed absolute freedom here for later 
generations. Another century was to see 
independence accomplished, not on ac- 
count of king or church, but upon the 
question equally vital of taxation without 
representation. Endicott’s bold act, from 
the earnest Puritan standpoint, was a 
blazing torch, which pointed the way in 
the heroic age when, under the God of 
Moses, England’s best and bravest tore 
away forever the illusions from pinchbeck 
royalty and formalistic prelacy. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT STATE AID TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By Kate Gannett Wells. 


children was established by our fore- 

fathers as founded alike on religious 
and political considerations. The recog- 
nition of this duty became a vested right 
of the state, the movement for the estab- 
lishment of primary and secondary schools 
increasing in strength with the extension 
of suffrage, as others than church members 
were allowed to vote in colonial affairs, 
until universal suffrage and compulsory edu- 
cation became interdependent. Whether, 
after all, the state has the right or duty to 
extend its aid to higher education is now 
questioned occasionally. Precedent proves 
its right or its regularity, experience shows 
varying results arising from the exercise 
of the right, and theory has called it wholly 
into doubt. It is interesting, therefore, to 
trace the steps in New England by which 
state and federal aid became an integral 
part of the system of education, and on 
which rests the claim that it should con- 
tinue to be given. State aid obtains more 
largely in the West and South than in the 
East, especially in regard to the higher 
education, which it is said both neces- 
sitates and is necessitated by secondary 
and primary education. In certain quar- 
ters it is asserted that the state should take 
upon itself only that modicum of ele- 
mentary education which is requisite for 
citizenship. Again the word citizenship 
has been so explained as to prescribe the 
widest scope for education. 

The general question of the relation of 
the state to the individual underlies all our 
modern problems as to how far the state 
in education is “zn doco parentis.” Legis- 
lation is best when it is the minimum and 
personal energy the maximum force in the 
development of an individual or an organ- 
ization. The extent of the state aid or 
parental legislation constantly varies ac- 
cording to popular and local sentiment. 
There has always been a large amount of 
favor manifested, even in colonial days, 
towards state aid to higher education, as 
is witnessed by the early establishment of 
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schools and universities in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. Only 
it should always be remembered that these 
were founded because of the direct rela- 
tionship of education to the church, rather 
than primarily to create intelligent citizen- 
ship, irrespective of theology and the prop- 
agation of the Gospel. In those early 
days the Lord was held responsible for the 
increase of families, and when in Massa- 
chusetts the agents of the Lord numbered 
fifty householders in any one place, they 
were ordered to set up a grammar school, 
where youths could be fitted for Harvard. 
When we remember that Harvard has 
received in legislative aid through money 
and land grants about $596,000, we are 
thankful as tax-payers that the university 
has passed beyond the need of state aid 
and relies on individual bequests and 
gifts, which it now considers more reliable 
than state help. State assistance has been 
given chiefly through charters with privi- 
leges attached, through land and money 
grants, through exemption from taxation, 
and in very early days through lotteries. 
As institutions of learning and _philan- 
thropy have multiplied and _ individual 
benevolence has assumed permanent form 
in buildings, this exemption from taxation 
has assumed a more serious aspect. If in 
the future legislatures are to be besieged by 
applications from all kinds of educational 
charities, this exemption from taxation of 
churches, universities, and chafitable as- 
sociations becomes of doubtful expediency. 
Yet the policy of the state government 
has been and is to supplement private 
generosity. California is an amusing ex- 
ception to this policy. It helped to estab- 
lish its university at Berkeley by a special 
“State University Fund” raised by taxa- 
tion, and yet all private, sectarian, or 
denominational schools are taxed to assist 
in the support of the government, —a re- 
action from the early policy of California. 

Within a few years industrial education 
everywhere has asserted its claims, and 
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the public schools are granting them. In- 
dustrial and agricultural colleges are en- 
dowed by many states either separately 
or as proper extensions of university foun- 
dations. Is the state then to furnish the 
means by which a child shall receive not 
only manual instruction, but, as a man, 
shall obtain at the expense of the state 
that knowledge which, though it may in- 
deed make him more productive as a citi- 
zen, will also enrich him as a private 
individual? University education was sup- 
ported by the state because it was the 
highest education and was general in its 
scope, its recipients applying the brain 
knowledge gained as best they might in 
earning a livelihood. A university was 
supposed to act as an impulse towards 
better results through all the lower grades 
of education. The brains it trained were 
presumed to react on the hands. But it 
was soon claimed that the hands must 
receive a general and special training of 
their own, as skilled use of the hands 
must either antedate the use of the brain 
or be coincident with it. Perhaps the 
reasoning is logical, but is it not almost 
as logical to demand that if the state 
train hands it shall also find work for 
those hands to do? It will always be an 
arbitrary line at which state aid ceases ; 
in other words, expediency must control 
logic. It is better to regard the citizen as 
made for the state, and to tax him and 
his buildings and schools, than to consider 
the state as made for his advancement. 
Such a position, however, it must be 
acknowledged, is contrary to the general 
policy of the state and federal governments, 
which have fostered the dependence of 
schools and universities upon legislatures 
and Congress. The first proposal to ap- 
portion national lands for the support of 
education was contained in a petition of 
Timothy Pickering and certain New Eng- 
land officers, that after lands in the pro- 
jected state between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio River had been devoted to the pay- 
ment of Revolutionary soldiers, part of the 
proceeds of the remaining portion should 
be devoted to schools and academies. 
This petition failed, but the Ordinance of 
.1787 for the government of the then 
Northwest territory secured to Ohio two 
townships for the support of a university. 
The ordinance broadly stated that “schools 
and the means of education shall forever 
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be encouraged.” Next in importance to 
this stand the land grants for colleges and 
the mechanical arts, introduced into Con- 
gress in 1858 by Hon. Justin S. Morrill of 
Vermont, but which did not become a 
law until 1862. In consequence of this 
act, there has been no end to the institu- 
tions, actual or proposed, which have 
claimed its benefits. The responsibility 
of administering the funds accruing from 
this act fortunately devolved upon the 
states, and not upon Congress. The West 
Point Military Academy and the Annapo- 
lis Naval Academy are the only schools 
under the management of the federal 
government, unless the National Museum, 
the Smithsonian Institution, and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education are considered, 
as they well may be, schools as well as 
depositories of learning. If Washington’s 
plan for a national university, which has 
lately been brought forward again, should 
ever be fulfilled, the principle of federal 
aid will receive its strongest support. 

In New England it is noteworthy that 
President Eliot of Harvard has ably urged 
that while universal elementary education 
should be publicly supported, no one 
should be compelled by taxation to pro- 
vide the means for the higher education 
of another. Yet the jealous patriotism of 
our forefathers was seen in their readi- 
ness to maintain Yale and Harvard. If, 
however, they had cared less for the min- 
istry in founding these universities, they 
might not have been so liberal in private 
gifts of tankards, sheep, lumber, and horses 
to Harvard, nor so ready to be taxed for it. 
Legislatures now hesitate about appropria- 
tions to institutions, for with all the growth 
of state socialism there is a strong sentiment 
against it, and modern philanthropy has 
sO many new inventions, that if state aid 
is granted to one scheme, legislatures are 
afraid it may be asked for another. This 
is especially noticeable in Massachusetts, 
where first a tax was levied for the sup- 
port of public schools, —a peck of corn 
or its equivalent from each family, — where 
first state aid was granted for higher edu- 
cation, and where first a system of land 
grants for educational purposes was orig- 
inated. It was a triad of resources for 
the Massachusetts system of schools, acad- 
emies, and university, —the latter as nat- 
ural a result of the academy as that was 
of the public school. 
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The academies, once so important and 
aided by the state, are now offset by the 
high schools, supported by the towns, an 
act of the legislature in 1826 inaugurating 
the present system. These academies 
were like public schools, though very early 
in the history of the state many expressed 
the opinion that private donations should 
supplement if not precede state aid. ‘The 
most celebrated of these academies were 
at Andover, Exeter, Leicester, and Boston 
(the Latin school), and are still flourishing. 
In 1838 there were 14 high schools in the 
commonwealth ; now there are 236. 

Williams College ranks next to Harvard 
in date in Massachusetts. It owes its exist- 
ence to Colonel Ephraim Williams, who 
received 200 acres of land, now in 
Adams, “ for erecting and keeping in re- 
pair for 20 years a grist and saw mill for 
the benefit of the settlers.” Neither Wil- 
liams nor Amherst College has ever re- 
ceived very large state aid. The latter 
especially met with much opposition, but 
generous friends have stood by it and 
added to its resources, $52,500 having 
been received at various times from the 
state. The Agricultural College at Am- 
herst was finally established by legislative 
decree in 1863, and under the act of Con- 
gress of 1862 already referred to. It and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
received the proceeds of 360,000 acres in 
land scrip. ‘The Institute of Technology 
was started, organized, and developed by 
Professor William B. Rogers, whose noble 
life, scholarly and scientific attainments, 
and courteous dignity can never be forgot- 
ten by any one who ever had the privilege 
and honor of meeting him. The Worces- 
ter Free Institute ends the list of large 
educational institutions in Massachusetts, 
the personal property and real estate of 
which are exempt from taxation. 

The relation of the state to higher edu- 
cation in Massachusetts is closest in its 
support of the six normal schools and the 
Normal Art School in Boston, which had 
an attendance altogether in 1888 and 1889 
of 1352 pupils. Yet as there are 8753 
teachers in the state, of whom only 3373 
have received a professional training, it is 
evident that these schools with all their ad- 
mirable equipments and corps of teachers 
are not sufficient. The advantages of edu- 
cation, general and technical, are being 
more and more valued, as is seen most 
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strikingly in the fact that, notwithstanding 
the increasingly numerous private schools 
in the state, there was an increase in this 
year of 5000 in the number of children in 
the public schools, the total number of all 
ages in such schools being 363,166. There 
are 396 private schools, an increase for 
the year of forty-eight, with an attendance 
of 37,620, an increase for the year of 7000. 
Personal independence is so fully respected 
that the state can compel but a certain 
amount of instruction. But it can and 
does endeavor to make its public schools 
so excellent that none other shall be de- 
sirable, while leaving to the parent’s choice 
the way in which that modicum of knowl- 
edge is to be obtained, thus securing to him 
his personal independence. 

More and more is teaching becoming a 
science and an art, and fedagogy is taking 
the place of the old-fashioned term of 
teaching. If pedagogy embodies more 
of form, it need not prevent the personal 
inspiration which lies in the familiar New 
England word teaching, else an American 
Moliére may arise to satirize pedagogical 
formulas. Restrictive legislation is dan- 
gerous to the enthusiasm of teaching, 
whether it prescribes the manner in which 
a subject should be taught or the text- 
book to be used. Certain results the 
state must obtain; the methods for pro- 
curing those results should be left to the 
local boards and individual teachers. 

Next in importance to the normal schools 
in Massachusetts stand the 236 high schools, 
—an increase of six for the year, — which 
are doing a magnificent work in secondary 
education, in fitting their pupils for noble 
fulfilment of the duties of practical, every- 
day life. A lack of appreciation of the 
lower schools is still found in the contin- 
ued existence of the truant class, But 
truancy, though according to*the law a 
crime, is a failing of youthful human na- 
ture. The vagaries of the ignorant have 
therefore been better met by the establish- 
ment of truant schools than by commit- 
ment to penal institutions. Every town 
is required to care for its truant children, 
but as many of the towns are very small, tru- 
ant county schools can be formed, Hamp- 
den, Berkshire, Hampshire, and Norfolk 
having already established such. ‘These 
county truant schools afford proof of the 
growing tendency in favor of district super- 
vision, sixteen such districts now existing. 
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The superintendents co-operate with the 
school committee, and are on most pleasant 
relations with the six agents of the state 
board of education. Each department, or 
board, or committee has its own preroga- 
tives, each agent, superintendent, or officer 
his own duties ; all working together har- 
moniously in a manner which would be 
impossible if each were not actuated with 
a lofty desire for the educational develop- 
ment of the commonwealth. 

It is not merely a knowledge of the sub- 
jects taught in our public schools which can 
be gained in these schools, but also a spirit 
of mental freedom, of general interest in 
humanity, and of the worth of avoiding 
unnecessary conventions and trammelling 
lines of social intercourse. ‘The 240 even- 
ing schools in 51 cities and towns are 
adding their share to the growth of the 
state in these directions, for their 12,598 
pupils would surely be less broad-minded 
if, by reason of their daily occupations, 
they lost all opportunity for the further 
study which is now afforded them by 
these night classes. 

The State Teachers’ Institutes have been 
of great service in strengthening the de- 
mand for thoroughly trained teachers. ‘The 
idea of such institutes “was invented,” 
says Dr. J. W. Dickinson, at a convention in 
Tompkins County, N.Y., in 1843. The first 
one held in Massachusetts was at Pittsfield, 
in 1845. Since then they have become a 
most prominent feature of state educa- 
tional work for teachers, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Dickinson, secretary of the 
State Board of Education, whose broad 
principles and careful methods are never 
better appreciated than when he is giving 
an exercise at one of these institutes. He 
enforces the definition of teaching by pre- 
senting the objects and subjects of teach- 
ing to the pupil’s mind, and guiding his 
thinking upon them by showing methods 
of teaching and classes of illustration. 

It is interesting to trace backwards the 
history of these institutes and the normal 
schools, of which they are the outcome, 
in Massachusetts. In May, 1837, through 
the efforts of James G. Carter, ‘‘ the father 
of normal schools in America,” the state 
board of education came into being, with 
Hon. Horace Mann as secretary. In 1838 
Hon. Edmund Dwight, a member of the 
board, gave $10,000, and the legislature 
added an cqual sum, to be expended in 


the establishment of normal schools. ‘The 
first school, now at Framingham, was 
opened at Lexington under the charge of 
Rev. Cyrus Peirce, with three pupils. The 
story of those days is full of pathos and 
courage. The culmination of those ex- 
periences stands proudly written in the 
present system of state supervision and 
education. Before 1838, ever since 1789, 
when Elisha Ticknor first wrote on the 
subject, educators had been writing and 
speaking against inefficient teaching and 
on behalf of some organized training. 
Rev. S. R. Hall, in 1823, opened a semi- 
nary for professional training in Concord, 
New Hampshire. In 1835 Rev. C. Brooks 
lectured earnestly and frequently on the 
Prussian system of teaching and the need of 
state, not private, normal schools. Hon. 
George B. Emerson, whom Boston women 
still gratefully remember, was indefatigable 
in all those early days and in the formation 
of the American Institute. Still farther 
back than 1789 must we go, to 1697, 
when the first normal school at Halle, 
Germany, was established under Dr. 
Francke. His follower, Dr. Hecker, opened 
a teacher’s seminary at Stettin, Pomerania, 
and another in Berlin, in 1748. Then 
Frederick the Great, never greater than in 
his readiness to take new departures, see- 
ing the value of trained teachers, ruled 
that no others should teach in his crown 
lands. The Berlin school was soon re- 
moved to Potsdam, and has since become 
a model normal school for all Europe. 
Its graded board of government is finally 
under the minister of public instruction. 
The number of pupils is limited to sev- 
enty, who take a three years’ course in 
formal, material, and practical instruction. 

When the question of the admission of 
the German language to our public schools 
is agitated in some of the Western states, 
our dependence upon Germany is brought 
forcibly to mind in tracing the connection 
between our present normal schools and 
their past royal German supporter. Lest 
the sentimental acknowledgment of our 
debt to Germany be taken, however, as 
having any practical bearing on the Wis- 
consin school law question, it must be 
stated that the very first normal. school 
was established at Rheims, France, in 1681. 
(See fifty-third report for the state board 
of education in Massachusetts, by Dr. 
Dickinson.) 
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Returning now to the establishment of 
the higher education in New England, we 
find its history in the various states analo- 
gous to that in Massachusetts. In Con- 
necticut, Yale was founded in 1700. Pro- 
tection, though not under that name, has 
always fostered its growth, the contribu- 
tions of Connecticut people to Harvard 
and its needy students gradually ceasing 
as the home college became the proper 
object of their bounty and taxation. Sev- 
eral towns contended for the honor of the 
location of the university, which might 
never have been called Yale after its first 
benefactor if any other man had given 
more than four hundred pounds sterling. 
True to the Congregational spirit of the 
state, all the trustees of the new foundation 
were to be ministers, and at least forty 
years old. New Haven offered more than 
any other town in endowment, and with 
financial keenness the college was finally 
located there. The rector’s house was 
built from the gains arising for two years 
from the impost on rum. This must have 
dimly served as a precedent for President 
Stiles, who sold his slave for a barrel of 
whiskey. His descendants have never 
been able to decide whether pro-slavery 
or free rum sentiments were most to be 
ignored in an ancestor. 

One of the chief purposes in founding 
Yale was to supply the colony “with a 
learned, pious, and Orthodox ministry ” ; 
therefore, when Dr. Ezra Stiles was called 
to the presidency in 1777, he spent days 
in fasting and prayer, before girding up 
his loins and assuming the laborious duty 
of taking charge of a college primarily 
designed as a school of the prophets. 
His first official act was the offering of 
evening prayers in the chapel, when the 
students were ordered to submit to him. 
He was also professor of divinity, ecclesi- 
astical history, philosophy, and astronomy. 
He gave three theological discourses on 
Saturday, and taught the seniors meta- 
physics, ethics, history, and civil policy. 
Under him the college was studious, 
orderly, and religious, though he wrote of 
himself, “‘ My whole life is such an inces- 
sant labor that I have scarcely time to be 
religious.” Only once did he record that 
he had had “ any severity of discipline to 
administer which gave him sensible dis- 
tress.” Evidently state aid had not been 
sufficient to make his office a sinecure. 
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Occasionally President Stiles amused 
himself with formulating propositions 
“which ought never to be made by man 
although provable by reasoning to strict 
demonstration ” ; such as, “It is the duty 
of the damned to rejoice in their own dam- 
nation”; “The Bible to an unconverted 
man is no better than an old almanack” ; 
“The generality of the ministers in New 
England are unconverted.” The quiet 
humor of this last provable formula, which 
yet should not be proved, is good even for 
these days. Dr. Stiles did not have the 
advantage which attended his predeces- 
sors at Yale, which illustrates the past 
close connection between church and 
state ; for at least twice, when a rector 
was called to Yale from another town, the 
state indemnified the town from which 
the rector was to depart for damages it 
incurred in his leaving, or it reimbursed 
the town for the sums it had spent in set- 
tling him. If indemnities should now be 
offered by the state whenever a minister 
leaves one parish for another, the diffi- 
culties in the settlement of such cases 
would constitute another argument for 
biennial sessions. 

An individualist is always bound to like 
Rhode Island, for it never established defi- 
nite church opinions as a state matter, while 
the lack of homogeneousness with which 
it started brought about a liberal policy in 
religion and government, which has lately 
culminated, at least in the capital city of 
Providence, in a revision of the by-laws 
of the school committee, which has ban- 
ished the Bible and devotional exercises 
from the city schools. ‘The early individ- 
ualism of Rhode Island went so far that 
the central government did not trouble 
itself about general education and left it 
to towns and individuals. Free schools 
were not established until 1799. They 
were soon disallowed, and only re-estab- 
lished by the legislature in 1841. ‘That 
body has never aided Brown University, 
but curiously enough professional property, 
to the extent of ten thousand dollars for 
each professor, is exempt from taxation. 

New Hampshire, on the other hand, had 
a sisterly pride in Harvard’s growth, and 
Portsmouth, Dover, and Exeter, in 1669, 
subscribed respectively sixty, thirty-two, 
and ten pounds for a new building. From 
the outset the state indulged in those plati- 
tudes about the value of education, which 
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are so useful in orations and in preambles 
to resolutions, but very sensibly threw the 
burden of education upon the towns, giving 
state aid to Dartmouth alone. 

It is always a temptation to contrast the 
present with the past. Now it is very 
difficult to obtain sufficient private, terri- 
torial, or federal aid for the Indians, but 
Harvard and Dartmouth were both founded 
largely for the pious purpose of the eleva- 
tion of the Indian race, as restitution for 
the lands of which Puritanic zeal for its 
own freedom of worship had despoiled 
them. Ministers have not often been as 
shrewd as was the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock 
of Connecticut, who reckoned that as his 
parish paid him but half of what it ought, 
he should in return give them but half of 
his time and should devote the other half 
to the Indians. Though the general court 
somewhat aided his Indian school, he was 
compelled to send an Indian to England, 
who, by the mere novelty of being an 
Indian and an intelligent one, obtained 
much help. The charity school developed 
into a college, though three years after its 
founding it ceased sending missionaries 
among the Indians, and obtained instead, 
from time to time, large grants from the 
state for its increasing number of white 
students and, in 1785-86, a whole township 
for the school and college. Hanover had 
offered superior inducements to those 
promised elsewhere, so that the school and 
its offspring, the college, were located 
there. About a hundred years later, the 
income from the sale of land scrip assigned 
to New Hampshire was appropriated to 
the establishment of the College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts in connection 
with Dartmouth. 

As the state constitution of Maine was 
not adopted until 1820, the province 
guided its practice concerning grammar 
schools and academies according to the 
precedents of the general court of Mas- 
sachusetts. On its becoming a state, it, 
like New Hampshire, threw the responsi- 
bility for. its public schools largely upon 
the towns, while it reserved to itself the 
right to “ encourage and suitably endow” 
academies and colleges. After 1820, 
when the towns began to provide a system 
of graded schools, the academies were 
gradually merged into high schools, the 
towns receiving from the state a propor- 
tionate allowance, according to their own 


expenditure for free high schools. Colby 
University, though founded and supported 
chiefly by Baptists, Bowdoin College, and 
the State College of Agriculture have re- 
ceived at various times appropriations of 
land and money from the legislature. 

Vermont had schools before any legis- 
lation was passed concerning them, though 
the law in 1782 acknowledged their exist- 
ence. In 1794 the towns authorized the 
support of schools by a local tax, some of 
which were also to be aided by an endow- 
ment of lands; for the many acres here- 
tofore granted to the “Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts”? were now to be used for the edu- 
cation of the towns where they lay, “as 
long as water runs or wood grows.” The 
state then endowed the University of Ver- 
mont, but too soon left it to itself. In 1813- 
14 it was used by the United States gov- 
ernment for army purposes, and was burnt 
down in 1824, though soon restored by the 
public spirit of the people of Burlington. 
In 1865 a state agricultural college, which 
had been chartered two years before, was 
consolidated with the university. Since 
1865 the state has again been generous to 
the university, to atone for the seventy-five 
years or more during which it did nothing, 
or very little. 

Such has been the history of state aid 
in New England. Certainly, where it has 
been given freely, as in Massachusetts, ex- 
cellent results have followed ; yet such aid 
has its dangers in the paternal, fostering 
character it gives to the government, 
which has its outcome in epochs of special 
legislation. No one can doubt that uni- 
versal suffrage necessitates universal edu- 
cation. ‘The kindergarten is recognized 
by city ordinance as its commencement. 
Normal schools, supported by the state, 
are the logical outcome of primary and 
secondary education. Some one will add 
that the state university is the final flow- 
ering of a perfected system of co-ordinated 
results. Another will pause, fearing that 
state education will introduce state aid 
wherever and whenever it is desired, from 
temporary rather than permanent consid- 
erations of political expediency. It is in 
view of the relation of the state to the 
labor question and its alleged duty to pro- 
tect the laborer, that the past and present 
attitude of the state to education becomes 
of great importance. If by education is 
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meant the acquirement of mental tools for 
any work, state education is legitimate. 
If, on the other hand, it may be said, edu- 
cation is the acquirement of a specialty at 
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a cost to the many, which at most only 
indirectly benefits the many, while directly 
it subserves the interest of the individual, 
is it expedient ? 
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A SrBeRIAN Exile Petition Association has been 
organized in Philadelphia, with Rev. W. N. 
McVickar as its president, and among its vice- 
presidents such well-known persons as Rev. W. 
H. Furness, Rev. George Dana Boardman, Rev. 
Cyrus D, Foss, Right Rev. O. W. Whitaker, Pro- 
fessor Morris Jastrow, Rev. Joseph May, Rev. 
H. L. Wayland, Mr. Herbert Welsh, Mrs. James 
C. Biddle, and Mrs. S. C. F. Hallowell. Its aim 
is the presentation to the Czar of Russia of a 
great petition, signed by Americans, calling his 
personal attention to the cruelties which are cur- 
rently reported to be practised under the Siberian 
exile system, with the hope that his attention, so 
urgently invoked, may lead to a reformation of 
that system. The petition has been drawn up 
with the greatest care, under the supervision of 
those well versed in diplomatic and Russian af- 
fairs, and is believed to be one which will com- 
mand the best chance of respectful reception on 
the part of the Czar and his Government. The 
secretary of the Association is Rev. Alfred J. P. 
McClure, 1407 Locust Street, Philadelphia, who 
will be glad to send copies of the petition to all 
who are desirous of circulating it for signatures. 
The petition is as follows: — 


“To His Imperial Majesty, the Czar of all the 
Russias : 

“We who petition your Majesty are citizens of 
the United States of America. 

“We belong to a people who have long been 
bound by the natural ties of sympathy and grati- 
tude to the great Russian nation, and to the Czars 
clothed with her majesty, who wield her power 
and shape her destiny. 

“Tt is your Majesty’s province to do for Russia 
what we, in a certain sense, do for ourselves; and 
though the methods of governmental action are 
different, the aims of good government are the 
same: the strength and true grandeur of the State 
and the welfare and happiness of the people. 

“ For these things nations are organized and laws 
are decreed and executed; for these things great 
Princes in the fear of God exercise imperial sway, 
and Presidents are appointed. 

“ Differ though they may in outward form, your 
government and our government are brothers in 
their noblest duties. 

“Nor are our fraternal professions an empty 
feeling; we remember, and we can never forget, 
how the Czar, by his faith in the stability of the 
American Union and by the presence of Russian 
ships in the harbor of New York, strengthened 
the Republic when it was supposed, by less far- 


sighted sovereigns and statesmen, to be on tne 
verge of ruin. Our danger, then, arose from an 
evil which your illustrious father, Alexander IL., 
by his example, helped our illustrious President, 
Abraham Lincoln, to remove; and the great 
Prince who liberated the Russian serfs and the 
great Citizen who freed the American slaves, by 
kindred deeds of humanity, linked their countries 
together by enduring ties. 

“ Sharing, therefore, as the past has taught us to 
do, in the thoughts that concern the glory and 
happiness of your people, we have been moved 
to bring to you, with good greetings, this petition: 

“ That your Majesty will personally take note of 
a widespread interest, among us,in the workings 
and effects of the Siberian exile system. 

“We do not forget the penal reforms already 
accomplished in the Russian empire. We are 
not blind to the mental and physical sufferings 
that of necessity are a part of any system of pun- 
ishment for crime against individuals, society, or 
the State; nor are we unmindful of the need of 
reforms which are actively engaging the attention 
of philanthropists in our own methods of dealing 
with convicts. In this we are giving expression to 
the feeling of a friendly people, that in the pun- 
ishment of some of her subjects Russia, whether 
from causes peculiar to her people, or on account 
of ancient custom, is not in harmony with the 
humanizing sentiments of the age. It is our wish 
that by the wisdom and power of the Czar and 
the favor of God, Russia may grow in the admira- 
tion and sympathy of the American people and 
of the whole civilized world.” 


* * 
+ 


A SIGNIFICANT movement has recently been 
started at Atlanta, Georgia, in the formation of a 
Northern Society. It is composed of men of North- 
ern birth and education who have become citizens 
of this flourishing capital. They are men of mark 
and influence, and number among their member- 
ship prominent business men, leaders of the bar, 
newspaper men, real-estate and money brokers, 
clergymen, and leaders in all benevolent work, 
men of high social position and culture, men 
thoroughly alive to all the best interests of the city 
and the state. Though their banner bears the 
device “Northern,” their aim is precisely to do 
away with sectionalism, to make our land one, 
with no North and no South. They stand as me- 
diators between North and South. Born and 
reared in the one, and citizens of the other, they 
stretch out a warm hand to grasp the hand of 
every worthy man from every quarter, They will 
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soon have rooms, where all new-comers from all 
directions will receive welcome and find a common 
meeting-ground. Their plan embraces a reading- 
room, where newspapers and magazines from all 
sections will be found. They propose to dissem- 
inate correct information regarding the South and 
the North; to correct, so far as possible, any 
misrepresentations of press or politicians; to level 
all barriers to full and free interchange of senti- 
ments concerning all social and educational inter- 
ests, and foster everything that concerns the 
material and industrial welfare of the South, what- 
ever will develop its rich mines and its wonderful 
agricultural and manufacturing possibilities. 

That there is a great field for such a society no 
one familiar with the conditions both of the North 
and the South can doubt; and that the right men 
have embarked in this mission no one who knows 
who they are can doubt. They are men of pur- 
pose, and men who have the power to carry out 
their purpose. The society thus organized in 
Atlanta is designed to cover the state of Georgia, 
and indeed, in a measure, the whole South. We 
believe that it will become an important factor in 
the South, and an instrument of great good. It 
will be of use especially to Northern men, seeking 
accurate information regarding the South, as it is 
the plan of the society to form a bureau of statis- 
tics concerning Southern industries and interests. 
The constitution of this Northern Society in the 
South is before us; and its energetic preamble is 
so interesting that we give it here entire, with the 
wish that the society may prove to be but one of 
many such societies in the South : — 

“ We, as Northern men, have this day gathered 
together here in this renowned centre of the South, 
where we have planted our feet, for the purpose 
of organizing a‘ Northern Society,’ that we trust 
will be an honor to the great state of Georgia and 
the whole South. 

“ Believing from experience that the only prob- 
lem to be solved with the people of this fair land 
is fraternity and good-will, and to prove the faith 
that is in us, and our determination to bear the 
burdens with our neighbors, and alike share the 
glories already dawning upon us in this new era 
for the South, do we now join hands in founding 
this society. While having its origin in the state 
of Georgia, it is expected and desired that the 
great work and usefulness of the organization shall 
embrace the entire South, especially our adjoining 
states. ‘To this end, Northern men in all sections 
of the South are invited not only to become mem- 
bers, but to lend their aid and co-operation in 
giving united strength to the society. 

“The objects and aims of the organization are 
declared with no uncertain meaning. The social 
element that will enter into its organization, while 
it will bring together scattered families who have 
found homes in the South, will yet be the least of 
the far-reaching efforts destined for the future 
work of the society. 

“ Primarily, the object of the organization shall 
be the advancement of the whole South. 

“ Here, as Northern men, have we cast our lot, 
and here in this society, constituted mainly for the 
purpose of united action, do we pledge ourselves 
to stand by the South; to accept the situation as 
we find it, using all our endeavors to co-operate 
with all citizens of the South in upbuilding and 
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developing her great resources, cultivating at all 
times for ourselves and our children that spirit of 
fraternity and harmony with the men of the South 
that shall be mighty in its results here, and having 
its influence in every section of the land. Lastly, 
the society will, through its efforts and discussions, 
enlightened by the long experience in the South 
of many of its members, be able to disseminate 
true and practical information of this Southern 
land, and spread broadcast throughout the North, 
and, if need be, around the globe, facts that shall 
induce thousands to come and make their homes 
in this fair Southland. 

“Loyal to our common country; loyal to the 
South, our adopted home; with an abiding faith 
in her people, we launch our ‘ Northern Society,’ 
full of hope for unbounded usefulness.” 


* * 
7” 


THE Congregational Club of Boston has entered 
upon the admirable work of raising money for the 
erection at Delftshaven of a monument to com- 
memorate the sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers from 
that point for New England. The resolution for 
this work was passed at the February meeting of 
the Club, of which Charles Carleton Coffin is now 
the president, with this preamble: 


“ Whereas, Remembering the hospitality of the 
free republic of Holland so generously bestowed 
upon the Pilgrims, who, after twelve years’ resi- 
dence in Amsterdam and Leyden, sailed from 
Delftshaven on a voyage which was completed at 
Plymouth Rock, it is fitting that we, members of 
Congregational Clubs throughout the United States, 
should unite in grateful recognition of Dutch hos- 
pitality, and at Delftshaven raise some durable 
token of our appreciation of both hosts and guests, 
— calling upon all Americans who honor alike the 
principles and the founders of the two republics 
to join in the enterprise.” 


A committee of five was appointed by the Club 
to act in conjunction with committees of other 
appropriate organizations, to obtain the necessary 
funds, and to secure the erection of such a memo- 
rial. This committee has issued the following 
statement and appeal. It will be of special inter- 
est to the constituency of the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE. We rejoice in an undertaking so laud- 
able and so interesting, and wish it the highest 
measure of success. A monument on the quay at 
the mouth of the Delftshaven canal, standing for- 
ever to remind the thousands who each day sail up 
or down the Maas of the day when John Robinson 
there invoked the blessing of God and the spirit 
of progress upon our fathers as they departed to 
plant New England, will be a most impressive and 
salutary object lesson, doubly useful because stand- 
ing where it will be seen of all men. We have 
too much neglected this great chapter of our his- 
tory in Holland. Each sacred place connected 
with it should have its fitting memorial. Already 
we are glad to learn that a movement is in progress 
to insert a bronze tablet to the memory of Robin- 
son in the outer wall of the old St. Peter’s Church 
at Leyden, within which he lies buried. We trust 
that in the time to come a costlier and more im- 
posing Pilgrim Memorial may be reared by the 
sons and daughters of New England in the square 
before the church, beside which the Pilgrims lived 
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through the years that did so much to train them 
for their great work. 


“To all whom it may concern: 


“Tt is proposed to interest all societies and indi- 
viduals in the enterprise outlined above, and in 
due time to form a National Association empow- 
ered to secure the erection of the Delftshaven 
Memorial. 

“The undersigned, after correspondence with the 
United States State Department at Washington, 
and with the American Legation in the Nether- 
lands, find: — 

“I. The Government of the Netherlands is 
warmly interested in the matter. The Dutch Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs has assured our Minister, 
Hon. S. R. Thayer, that ‘whenever the movement 
took shape, the Netherlands Government would 
joyfully render any service in their power to facili- 
tate the accomplishment of the undertaking.’ 

“II. The spot proposed to be marked is that 
where the canal from Leyden through the city of 
Delft —the path of the Pilgrims’ inland voyaging 
—enters the river Maas, at Delftshaven, or port 
of Delft, where the Speedwell lay. It was at this 
point of land that John Robinson stood, and the 
touching farewells were taken, so that ‘sundry of 
y® Dutch strangers yt stood on y® key as specta- 
tors could not refraine from tears.’ ‘The spot,’ 
says Minister Thayer, who carefully inspected the 
ground in August, 1889, ‘is one eminently favor- 
able for being marked by some memorial. The 
river, with a broad sweep, bends round in such a 
way to either side of it that it can be seen from 
a great distance, both to the east and west, — that 
is, as one approaches the busy port of Rotterdam 
from the North Sea, and as one descends the river 
to the outward journey,— while hundreds of ves- 
sels of every size and description are constantly 
passing in going or coming from every part of the 
globe. On inquiry I ascertained that all the terri- 
tory immediately joining the harbor was public 
land, belonging to the city of Rotterdam, to which 
corporation Delftshaven has been annexed within 
very recent years. I also perceived that a fine 
sea-wall of brick and blocks of basalt was being 
constructed, and would soon thoroughly fortify the 
point in question against the encroachments of 
the powerful tides which here prevail, as well as 
the occasional floods.’ A suitable memorial 
erected in such a spot would be a landmark vis- 
ible daily to hundreds of tourists from all parts of 
the world, recalling the event so momentous to 
America. Evidently the site is all that could be 
desired. 

“Tt is not proposed to erect so imposing, cer- 
tainly not so costly, a monument as that at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. Nevertheless, material and labor 
would cost much less across the Atlantic. The 
land being probably free for the purpose, a few 
thousands of dollars judiciously expended would 
amply secure the end in view. 

“In view of the approaching four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of this continent by 
Columbus, should not the completion of such a 
memorial be fitly celebrated in 1892? The men 
who sailed from the Dutch to found the American 
republic ought to be kept in remembrance among 
the people whose fathers, in 1579, by forming a 
republic of united states, gave the prototype of 
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our own Government. Of all the migrations of 
Europeans to America, which has had more direct 
and powerful influence upon the formation of our 
nation than that of the Pilgrim Fathers from 
Delftshaven? Of all the countries of the Old 
World, what country more than Holland origi- 
nated, and put in practice, those ideas which we 
count distinctively American? 

“Tt is desired that this movement be national, 
not local, catholic and not sectarian. Will you 
not assist promptly by contribution and organiza- 
tion? 

“ Please send individual gifts, small or large, to 
the Treasurer, Mr. FRANK Woop, No. 352 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. No money contributed for 
the Delftshaven Memorial will be expended except 
under the direction of the National Association, 
and for the specific purpose. All moneys received 
will be held in trust. 

“Wo. ELLiot GRIFFIS, Chairman, 
“HAMILTON A. HILL. 

“ FRANK Woop. 

“ ARTHUR LITTLE. 

“THOMAS WESTON. 


“¢A monument has been raised to them (the 
founders of New England) at Plymouth, on a spot 
near which they landed. It is wholly fitting that 
another be raised, as is now, I learn, proposed, on 
the site of their departure from the Old World to the 
New. The two should stand as answering towers, 
— Martello towers, — commemorating hearts that 
were as resonant iron, and words that were ham- 
mers; between which the unfailing wires of rev- 
erent remembrance shall bind not Delftshaven and 
Plymouth alone, but all the hearts fearless of man 
and steadfast for righteousness in both the con- 
tinents.’ — Rev. RICHARD SALTER Storrs, D.D., 
LL.D., in his Oration on‘ The Puritan Spirit, 
p. 61. 

“ «Surely the cause of civil and religious liberty 
never claimed greater sacrifices than those made 
by the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, and the 
inhabitants of the Dutch republic, who gave them 
from the first that substantial aid and encourage- 
ment without which their organization would 
doubtless never have been perfected.’ — Hon. 
SAMUEL R. THAYER, A/inister of the United States 
to the Netherlands, to Hon. JAMES G. BLAINE, 
United States Secretary of State, August 26, 1889.” 


* * 
* 


THE opening of Clark University, in which the 
German university methods are followed more 
closely than in any other of our universities, except 
perhaps Johns Hopkins, has attracted an unusual 
degree of interest in Germany itself, where many 
articles concerning it have appeared in various 
periodicals. An article by one of the German 
professors, in a leading Vienna newspaper, is so 
intelligent and significant, that all who are inter- 
ested in the important undertaking at Worcester 
will be glad to read the following translation of it: 

“ During the last few decades not only has the 
attendance at universities everywhere increased, 
but quite a number of new ones have arisen. In 
Europe the German Empire has founded one, 
and Austria two, —a German one in remote Bu- 
kowina and a Czechisch one at Prague. Austria 
has developed also her existing universities in 
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all directions. In France, and in the countries 
of the Balkan Peninsula also, new universities 
of science have arisen. Almost everywhere it is 
the government that has founded the universities, 
to minister to its needs, train its office-holders, and 
give to it teachers and doctors. This cannot be 
done unless, in more or less degree, science is cul- 
tivated. We live in an age in which the practical 
needs of the state invite the cultivation of science, 
and in which the growing national feeling demands 
that the results of investigation be published in 
the various vernacular languages. This latter 
means great progress in raising the level of cul- 
ture, although it is not always tributary to science. 
Science demands a medium for expression and in- 
tercourse, and its development is associated with 
the existence of a cultivated language. However 
many Czechisch, Polish, Magyar, Croatian, Rou- 
manian, and Hellenic universities are founded, 
they are merely local centres, pre-eminently insti- 
tutions for instruction, and only in a modest degree 
seats of investigation. 

“The free system of instruction in the United 
States of North America has conditioned an essen- 
tially different formation of universities. The latter 
have sprung up in considerable number, but the 
state hardly ever concerns itself about their devel- 
opment. Very commonly it is there, as it was in 
the Middle Ages with us, the Church which calls 
these high schools into life. Almost all the nu- 
merous sects that have sprung up so luxuriantly 
in the Union have founded a ‘ university’ whose 
existence is for the most part known only to the 
members of that sect and of whose activity the 
annals of science record very little. This cannot 
be otherwise. It is impossible to cultivate science 
from a confessional standpoint. Faith and knowl- 
edge are heterogene functions of the brain, which 
almost exclude each other. Of a Mennonite we 
can expect nothing different than from a Catholic 
institution, viz., the subordination of science to 
faith. Besides these sects, however, there are 
lofty-spirited, far-seeing men who have called uni- 
versities into life in the United States, and thereby 
reared for themselves an honorable monument in 
the history of mankind. 

“In the early part of October a new university of 
this sort begins its activity, and it will repay us to 
devote some attention to this foundation. To af- 
ford the highest academic culture for all time, and 
to offer special opportunity to investigation, Mr. 
Jonas G. Clark devotes a splendid sum, and founds 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, a university named 
for himself, to the head of which he has called 
one of the most prominent American scholars, the 
mage physiologist, Stanley Hall, as director. We 

ave here a great undertaking that, boldly as it 
is planned, is being executed with all care and a 
wide survey of experience. For the problem was 
to found not merely a new university, but one of 
first rank. The experience of the Old and New 
Worlds must be utilized. Stanley Hall, therefore, 
began his activity by undertaking a journey to un- 
derstand the constitutions of the chief universities 
of the world. He visited the most important in- 
stitutions of America, and nearly all in Europe, 
compared the different methods of instruction, and 
also sought quietly among the lands of European 
culture fit teaching talent. 

“Thus the organization of the university was en- 
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trusted to a man of recognized ability, and he had 
a full and free hand. But one point was from the 
very first kept in view by the founder, and that 
with justice, viz., that the instructors should be 
able to devote themselves fully and exclusively to 
their scientific activity. In the foundation letter it 
is said the professors must not be overburdened 
with teaching and examinations, — as is in fact the 
case in many (especially medical) departments in 
Europe. Mr. Clark provided sufficient means to 
make the professors pecuniarily independent of 
this overburdening, as well as of all unscientific 
outside occupations. 

“The eight curators finally, who jointly with Mr. 
Clark worked out the university statutes, declare 
that they expect only of the university that it shall 
prepare men for the highest duties of life, and that 
neither personal nor confessional interests be re- 
spected. It may already be said that under such 
condition the published programme of the univer- 
sity awakened great interest. It breaks with the 
traditional division of science into four faculties; 
it recognizes only individual departments, thereby 
obviating a truly oppressive limitation, diametri- 
cally opposed to the spirit of the university which 
has grown up in Europe, causing students of the 
medical and philosophical (or scientific) faculty to 
be as far apart as if they belonged to departments 
internally distinct. Indeed, many points show 
already that Hall would amalgamate the study of 
medicine in the most intimate way with that of 
pure science. He himself will lecture on psycho- 
physiology, and from the needed scientific stand- 
point. 

“(Clark University is not to be chiefly an insti- 
tution to develop officials for the state, but first of 
all a school for investigation. The methods of in- 
struction are most allied with those which have 
gradually been developed in the natural history 
departments of the great German universities. 

“Tt is significant that the programme does not 
place lectures first among the means of instruc- 
tion, but last. Seminaries and laboratories are first 
considered. The departmental professors have as- 
sistants at their side to aid them in the training of 
students, to give special courses, and devote them- 
selves particularly to novitiates. Besides this, ex- 
cursions of different kinds are contemplated. In 
general, the endeavor is to bring student and pro- 
fessor into constant contact, and particularly that 
no instructor have too many students. 

“ Herewith a point of the utmost importance is 
designated; for nothing facilitates instruction more 
than the fact that the instructor can devote him- 
self to his pupils, and nothing is more deplorable 
than when lectures and demonstrations must be 
given to an audience of hundreds — the individual 
gets extremely little. This, I believe, is generally 
recognized. European boards of instruction have 
often considered a limitation of the number of 
hearers at lectures and demonstrations, but this 
will be feasible here only when individual students’ 
fees cease to constitute a very essential income of 
the respective professors. North American stu- 
dents do not have so unitary, nor also so one-sided 
a preparation as our gymnasium affords, and Clark 
University, with justice, does not exclude from its 
courses those who have not enjoyed a sharply de- 
fined preparation. Its students are divided into 
different classes. It receives beginners who are 
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still busied with general studies, finishing their 
preliminary training, and special students seeking 
their Doctor’s degree. There are also indepen- 
dent students. The latter embrace a class essen- 
tially new; z.¢., students who have finished their 
professional studies, but desire to enjoy the facili- 
ties of the university and particularly the counsel 
of the professors in scientific work. To these ad- 
vanced students special facilities are offered, and 
they are also to be developed as instructors. Medi- 
cal students and, finally, students who have received 
no degree make each a class by themselves. Well 
endowed as the university is to be, its courses are 
not gratis, but, actording to European ideas, are 

retty dear, viz., $200 a year. The university en- 
joys already, however, from the wife of the founder, 
thirty free and remunerative positions for students, 
which are not merely given to poor students, but 
are primarily designed as honors. This also is an 
infraction of customs deeply rooted in European 
institutions. With us, by means of multifarious 
stipends, study is made easy for impecunious stu- 
dents more often than for men of the middle classes 
who, while they do not have abundant means, can- 
not well bring a testimony of their poverty. 

“A university cannot spring into existence per- 
fect at once. Clark University begins at first with 
a small circle of lectures, specifically in Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and Psychol- 
ogy. For each of these departments able profes- 
sors and assistants are already secured, and it may 
be cited as a pleasing recognition of German sci- 
ence that most of these instructors have made or 
finished their studies in Germany. It is the inten- 
tion also to secure German instructors. Unfor- 
tunately the negotiations to that end have been 
unsuccessful. Able men feel themselves attached 
to the soil, and where this is not the case our gov- 
ernments have held open no possibility of return. 
This is to be deplored, since for German savants it 
would be in all respects advantageous and useful 
if one university more had been open to them, and 
it would result in far-reaching good if the sons of 
Germany had an opportunity to spend a limited 
period on the other side of the Atlantic. 

“With brilliant prospects, on October Ist, Clark 
University enters upon its career. Its life begins 
in a city which is near the centre of culture in 
North America, and which has itself a number of 
educational establishments. Worcester is a city 
of eighty thousand inhabitants, hardly a hundred 
kilometers west of Boston, the American Athens. 
The organization of the university is itself a fortu- 
nate one. It is independent in every direction, — 
from the state, with its parties, as well as from the 
church. It has means to sustain itself as a nursery 
of science, as a high school of investigation. May 
it speedily develop to a full realization of the plans 
of its founder, and may it remain forever true to 
them.” > 

+ 

THE recent performance of the Antigone of 
Sophocles by the ladies of the Saturday Morning 
Club in Boston is a new indication of the notable 
revival of interest in the Greek tragedy, of which 
these late years have brought so many indications, 
in America and England, in the form of transla- 
tions, magazine articles, lectures, and representa- 
tions. Such representations as this which has 
just aroused so much interest in Boston are a great 
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education for all who participate and for all who 
witness. Only in the universities and colleges 
perhaps can we expect the actors to speak Greek, 
as in the rendering of the Gdipus at Harvard a 
few years ago, and in the rendering of the Electra 
last summer by the young ladies of Smith College. 
But to the creditable and useful rendering of many 
of these solemn dramas in English, we believe that 
many of our young people’s literary societies are 
equal. A noteworthy attempt in this direction 
was made a year ago by the Unity Club of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The chaste programme of this per- 
formance of the @dipus Tyrannus, repeated on 
three successive evenings, lies before us; and news- 
papers at the time brought glowing accounts of 
the success which attended the long and careful 
preparation. It was the culmination of a year 
devoted by the club to the study of Greek life and 
literature, and should prove an incentive to many 
similar societies. This same Cleveland Unity Club, 
it should be said, has just given with equal success 
the 7rinummus of Plautus, in connection with its 
year’s study of ancient Rome. 


* * 
x 


FARMINGTON, Connecticut, is becoming the 
Mecca of philosophical pilgrims in these latest 
summers almost as much as Concord was a few 
years ago. The present is the third summer in 
which courses of lectures of a high character 
have been arranged at Farmington, through the 
tireless devotion of Mr. Thomas Davidson, who 
took a prominent part at Concord during the last 
years of the famous School of Philosophy there. 
Mr. Davidson has never, we think, offered so good 
a programme as that for the present summer’s 
session at Farmington, which opens on the 17th 
of June. ‘The feature which is especially notice- 
able and to be especially commended is the promi- 
nence given to the philosophy of the late Thomas 
Hill Green, Philosophic men have long recog- 
nized the rare force, penetration, and comprehen- 
sion of Professor Green’s thought. Of his Intro- 
duction to the works of Hume, which is really a 
complete survey of the movement of thought 
from Locke to Kant, Dr. Martineau expressed 
the opinion, a dozen years ago, to one of the pres- 
ent editors of the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, that 
it was the most important piece of metaphysical 
writing which had been given to England during 
the century. The volumes which the lamented 
teacher’s Oxford pupils have published since his 
death, the works especially which are devoted to 
ethical and political theory, have deepened the 
conviction in the minds of great numbers who are 
exercised by the higher problems of life, that no 
other thinker of our time has been able to throw 
upon them a light so illuminating and satisfying 
as Thomas Green. Almost every significant phil- 
osophical scholar at Oxford to-day reflects his 
thought and extends his influence. There has 
been good writing about his philosophy in Amer- 
ica, noticeably by Professor Dewey in the Andover 
Review. The common understanding that he was 
the prototype of Grey in Mrs. Ward’s famous 
novel has roused popular interest in his personal 
character, and led to the circulation of his re- 
ligious writings. But the devotion to the various 
phases of his thought of this systematic course 
of lectures at Farmington should do more than all 
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else as yet to direct our students to the careful 
study of his works. Whatever can accomplish 
this is welcome; for no modern man has shown 
so well as Professor Green the poorness, and false- 
ness, and shallowness of much that passes for 
profoundness in the positivism and agnosticism 
that are common about us, and the solvent power 
and practical power of a spiritual philosophy. 

The special subjects of the six lectures to be 
devoted to Green’s philosophy in the Farmington 
course are as follows: “ Green’s Theory of Cogni- 
tion and its Place in the History of Thought,” 
“Green’s Treatment of the Relation of Feeling to 
Reality,” “Green’s Ethical System,” ‘“ Green’s 
Ethical System viewed in its Relation to Utili- 
tarianism,” ‘Green’s Political Theory,” and 
“Green’s Religious Philosophy,” —the several 
lecturers being Thomas Davidson, Professor Gar- 
diner of Smith College, Stephen F. Weston of 
New York, W. Douw Lighthall of Montreal, 
Percival Chubb of London, and Professor Dewey 
of Ann Arbor. 

In addition to the lectures upon Green, at this 
Farmington School of Philosophy, there are to 
be also six lectures upon the Relations of Church 
and State, six upon the Greek Moralists, and six 
upon subjects in Economic Science. Among the 
lecturers in these courses will be such men as 
Dr. William T. Harris, Rev. William J. Potter, 
William M. Salter, and Henry D. Lloyd. Truly, 
a strong and noble programme, and one that 
should draw many thoughtful men and. women to 
the beautiful Connecticut village in the beautiful 
June days. — 
* 

WE have called attentionsin the Editors’ Table 
this month to many excellent efforts. We wish 
to call attention to the excellent effort of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club to organize a sys- 
tematic movement for the preservation of scenery 
and historical sites in Massachusetts. This effort 
is one which will appeal with special force to the 
readers of the New ENGLAND MAGAZINE. It 
touches interests with which the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE is peculiarly concerned, and the move- 
ment will have our constant hearty support. We 
wish that similar movements might be inaugurated 
in every New England state. The movement in 
Massachusetts, thus started by the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, has resulted in a meeting at the 
Institute of Technology, May 24, with addresses 
or letters from Governor Brackett, Gen. Francis 
A. Walker, Dr. O. W. Holmes, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, Francis Parkman, Frederic Law Olmsted, and 
other leading men. The purpose of the move- 
ment is well stated in the circular which has been 
issued by the committee of the Appalachian Club, 
consisting of Messrs. Charles Eliot, George C. 
Mann, and Mr. Rosewell B. Lawrence. The 
statement is as follows : — 


“An Outline of a Scheme for facilitating the 
Preservation and Dedication to Public Enjoy- 
ment of such Scenes and Sites in Massachusetts 
as possess either Uncommon Beauty or Historical 
Interest. 

“There is no need of argument to prove that 
opportunities for beholding the beauty of Nature 
are of great importance to the health and happi- 
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ness of crowded populations. As respects large 
masses of the population of Massachusetts, these 
opportunities are rapidly vanishing. Many re- 
markable natural scenes near Boston have been 
despoiled of their beauty during the last few years. 
Similar spots near. other cities of the Common- 
wealth have likewise suffered. Throughout the 
State, scenes which future generations of towns- 
people would certainly prize for their refreshing 
power are to-day in danger of destruction. Unless 
some steps towards their effectual protection can 
be taken quickly, the beauty of these spots will 
have disappeared, the opportunity for generous 
action will have passed. 

“Scattered throughout the State are other places 
made interesting and valuable by historical or lit- 
erary associations; and many of these also are in 
danger. 

“ What public or private, general or local, action 
in aid of the preservation of fine natural scenes 
and historical sites will it be best to attempt under 
existing circumstances in Massachusetts? This is 
the problem which will be the subject of debate 
at the conference called by the Council of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club; and it is only for the 
purpose of provoking discussion that the commit- 
tee which has been authorized to call the meeting 
makes the following proposals : — 

“1, The establishment of a Board of Trustees 
to be appointed as follows: Some to be named in 
the act of incorporation: their successors to be 
elected by the full Board as vacancies occur. 
Some to be named by the governing bodies of 
several designated incorporated societies, such as 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, the Essex 
Institute, the Appalachian Mountain Club, etc. 
Some to be appointed by the Governor and Coun- 
cil. 

“2. The Trustees to be empowered to acquire 
by gift from individuals, or bodies of subscribers, 
parcels of real estate possessing natural beauty or 
historical interest, and to hold the same, together 
with funds for the maintenance thereof, free of all 
taxes. 

“3. The Trustees to be required to open to the 
public, under suitable regulations, all such parcels 
of their real estate as lie within the limits of those 
towns and cities which may provide police pro- 
tection for the same. 

“4. The Trustees to be prohibited from convey- 
ing real estate once accepted by them, except to 
towns and cities for public uses. 

“In order to effect the creation of this proposed 
Board of Trustees, the Committee suggests : — 

“5. The appointment by the meeting of May 
24 of a Standing Committee of twenty-five, to be 
provided by the meeting with a working fund, 
and empowered — 

“a, To draft and present to the General 
Court at its next session an act of incorporation. 

“4. To correspond with societies and individ- 
uals for the purpose of deciding upon two or 
three parcels of suitable real estate which, with 
endowments for maintenance, may be offered to 
the Trustees immediately upon their incorpora- 
tion. 

*c, Tosecure subscriptions to an endowment 
fund with the income of which the Trustees 
may meet their general expenses.” 
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